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FEW years ago a party of na- 
turalists, proceeding in a boat 
up some unexplored river in South 
America, came suddenly upon a floral 
specimen which filled them with 
amazement and delight. They be- 
held, peacefully floating upon the 
waters, a lily of such gigantic pro- 
portions that its petals could not be 
embraced by the outstretched arms, 
and whose boat-like leaves were able 
to support the full weight of a man. 
Extraordinary as this discovery was 
considered at the time, no one could 
have imagined the train of events to 
which it was destined to give rise; 
that the suddensurprisal of this Brob- 
dignagian flower in its native wilds, 
where for thousands of years it had 
blown unseen by man, would be the 
immediate cause of a new order of 
architecture—yet so it is. When 
the Victoria Regia lily was brought 
to this country, and removed to the 
princely grounds of Chatsworth, it 
was found necessary to build a con- 
servatory purposely for its accommo- 
dation ; this conservatory was con- 
structed by Mr. Paxton of glass and 
iron, the first of its kind ever erected; 
and this little house of glass was the 
first fruit of that mother thought 
which reared the gleaming arch, and 
stretched the vast arcades upon the 
emeraldsod in Hyde-park, and which 
18s now filling all the important capi- 
tals in Europe and America with 
palaces of crystal, such as we read 
of only in old fairy tales. 

j Strange thought, a gardener, tend- 
ing lovingly upon a flower, suddenly 
rears a marvellous palace beneath a 
wondering nation’s eyes, and rises 
up a belted knight beneath his 
sovereign lady’s hand. If such a 
thing had happened in the old days 
of the Persian, Hafiz would have 
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sung that the spirit of beauty in the 
flower had thus rewarded the gar- 
dener for his watchfulness, and a 
chance the poet would have spoken 
but the mot of truth and soberness, 
for nature in her flowers gives man 
his subtlest sense of form, and 
proffers him her most gorgeous and 
ever varying palette. 

The suaaes fabric of 1851, which 
held within its fragile walls the art- 
products of the world, no longer 
flashes like a wall of fire at sunset 
between the elm-trees of Hyde-park. 
The spot on which it stood is emerald 
bright with untrodden grass ; of the 
dusty millions who once thronged its 
floors, no trace is left behind. The 
elm trees that stood in the nave, and 
on whose topmost boughs the civi- 
lized world looked down, have come 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from 
their long captivity, and stand out 
in the plain once more, doubtless on 
clear nights to tell to the listening 
trees around the many strange 
things they have seen whilst taken 
into the company of men. The paths 
across the park, which from narrow 
sheep tracks suddenly swelled into 
huge dusty roadways underneath the 
broad rivers of people that rolled 
towards the palace, have shrunk into 
their narrow channels as of old, and 
not a sign is left of the World’s Fair 


of 1851, and of its marvellous 
‘Palace of Art.’ The stranger, how- 


ever, standing beneath the Grecian 
gateway of the park, and within 
rifle range of its old site, may again 
behold it, lying like ‘a huge leviathan 
many a rood’ upon a distant hill-side 
in Surrey. 

We need not here enter into the 
old controversy whether the people 
were to retain their own palace in 
their own park, or whether they 
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should not, because certain persons 
would thereby have the view from 
their drawing-room windows in- 
terrupted—that matter is settled, 
and all circumstances considered, it 
is well itis, for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have lost a portion 
of their park, instead of gaining a 
fresh one, and half the fruits of Pax- 
ton’s genius would have remained 
undeveloped. The palace has arisen, 
pheenix-like, far more beautiful than 
ever, and in exchange for an ordinary 
hill-side, the gardener of the lily has 
revived another Eden for us at its 
foot. 

The method in which the building 
was saved from destruction is worthy 
of record, as it affords an instance of 
the ‘ pluck’ of English men of busi- 
ness, and of the confidence enter- 
tained by them that the people of 
England really cared to a the 
palace re As long as it was 
every body’s business, the fabric 
stood avery good chance of being 
sold piecemeal before the eye of the 
public. Sir Joseph Paxton’s appeal 


on its behalf called forth, it is true, 
the universal support of the pa. 


and of almost every individual who 
had a taste for the fine arts ; but all 
their sympathy was of little avail— 
the Commissioners insisted upon the 
fulfilment of the stipulation, to re- 
move it by a certain day, and unless 
persons could have been found who 
were determined to do as well as 
talk, the metropolis would speedily 
have seen this splendid building, like 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
slowly yet for ever melt away. At 
this juncture, according to the 
statement of Mr. Scott Russell, ‘ten 
Englishmen, believing in each other 
and in the people of England, and 
believing that it ought not to pass 
away, tabled the money and bought 
the —. A rather spirited pro- 
ceeding considering the purse to be 
made up was no less than 75,000/., 
and that its purchase entailed upon 
them the launching out into a vast 
undertaking necessitating the ex- 
penditure of more than ten times 
that amount. The Crystal Palace 
Company, registered on the 17th of 
May, 1852, which comprises the 
names of the most influential capi- 
talists, speedily however took thi 

vast responsibility out of their hands, 
and a capital of 500,000/. being 
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subscribed, the present site of the 
building and park was fixed upon by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and the removal 
of the materials from Hyde Park took 
place in an incredibly short space of 
time—the ground being given up to 
the Commissioners by the appointed 
day clear of all incumbrances. 

The estate fixed upon by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was in every way 
fitted for the reception of the people's 
palace. Those who have travelled 
on the Brighton: line, must remem- 
ber how, after flying over the tops 
of miserable houses, and skimming 
the fearful squalor of Bermondsey 
and its adjacent neighbourhoods, 
they have found themselves all at 
once skirting the wooded slopes of 
Norwood and Sydenham, and from 
the depths of urban wretchedness 
transported to the height of sylvan 
beauty. In the most charming por- 
tion of this undulating scenery, 
Penge Park, the Crystal Palace 
Estate is situated. It lies in the 
parish of Battersea, partly in Surrey 
and partly in Kent. The original 
purchase consisted of 389 acres, 

mut 100 acres of this has been 
resold to Mr. Wythes, of Reigate, at 
an enormously increased value; there 
remain therefore 289 acres, 20 
of which is allocated to the building 
itself, and 269 to the park and gar- 
dens. The character of the ground, 
as we have before said, is admirably 
suited to its purpose, it forms a 
portion of the hill side lying between 
the Sydenham and Anerley stations, 
and has a fall of 200 feet from its 
highest point—the road which bor- 
ders the top of Dulwich Wood, where 
it has a frontage of 3000 feet—to the 
railway, where it has a frontage of 
1300 feet. The spot chosen for the 
new building was of course on the 
very brow of the hill, from which 
point London and Westminster and 
the winding river are clearly visible 
from the back gallery, whilst the 
front galleries command all the 
gardened richness of Kent and the 
sea beyond. 

Here, then, in the very lap of 
English rural scenery, the first 
column of the new palace was raised 
in 1852, the inscription on which 
will tell its tale to future ages, when 
the tooth of time shall have brought 
this noble fabric to the ground. 
Here it is:— 














Commencement of the Works. 


THIS COLUMN, 


THE FIRST SUPPORT OF 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
A BUILDING OF PURELY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
DESTINED TO THE RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION OF 
THE MILLION, 
WAS ERECTED ON THE 5TH DAY OF 
AUGUST, 1852, 
IN THE 16TH YEAR OF THE REIGN 
OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
BY SAMUEL LAING, ESQ., M.P., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 

The original structure of which this column forms a part, was built after the 
design of Sir Joseph Paxton by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., and stood in 
Hyde-park, where it received the contributions of all nations, 

AT THE WORLD'S EXHIBITION, 
IN THE YEAR 
Or our Lorp 
1851. 


I your glass 


Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you knew not of. 


The address of the chairman on 
this occasion showed the noble spirit 
in which the undertaking was com- 
menced. ‘And truly,’ said he, 
when we consider the work which 
has this day been formally com- 
menced, it is no light enterprise 
which lies before us. Former ages 
have raised palaces enough, and 
many of them of surpassing mag- 
nificence. We have all read of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
colossal palace temples of Egypt, 
and the gorgeous structures of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. Many of 
us have seen the scattered fragments 
of Nero’s golden palace on the 
Palatine Hill and the vast ruins 
which still speak so magnificently 
of the grandeur of imperial Rome. 
But what were all these palaces, and 
how were they constructed? They 
were raised by the spoils of captive 
nations, and the forced labour of 
myriads of slaves, to gratify the 
caprice or vanity of some solitary 
despot. To our age has been re- 
served the privilege of raising a 
palace to the people. Yes, the 
structure of which the first column 
has just raised its head into the air 
is emphatically and distinctly the 
possession of the people, as it is the 
production of their own unaided and 
mdependent enterprise. On us to 
whom circumstances have entrusted 
the direction of this great popular 
undertaking devolves the duty of 
seeing that it is carried out in a 
manner worthy of the public spirit 
of the age in which we live, and of 


the magnitude of our high mission. 
I assure you, we feel deeply the 
res onsibility of our position; and 
although, for the reason to which I 
have already adverted, we have 
judged it premature and unseemly 
to make any formal religious cere- 
monial on the present occasion, we 
feel not the less profoundly that in 
carrying out the undertaking as we 
hope to do, to a successful issue, we 
are acting as the instruments of that 
beneficent and over-ruling Provi- 
dence which is guiding our great 
British race along the path of peace- 
ful progress.’ 

The promise of the directors, that 
the undertaking should be carried 
on in a manner ‘worthy of the 
public spirit of the age,’ is being 
more than realized. We have 
watched the works from day to da 
for many months, and at every visit 
our wonder is excited at the mag- 
nitude of the works on hand. The 
English people of late years have 
been familiar enough with royal 

alaces and royal gardens, both at 

ome and abroad. Versailles, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Windsor, have shown 
them the utmost efforts of absolute 
monarchs, augmented and beautified 
by many succeeding generations ; 
but nothing of the kind in this 
country or abroad can compare 
with the palace which, in two 

ears from its commencement, will 
e ready for the occupation of the 
people. Beautiful and novel as the 
old Crystal Palace undoubtedly was, 
it had its faults, which the eye of 
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taste instantly detected. It was too 
long for its elevation, the transept 
was not in the centre, and the 
nave lacked the arched roof sug- 
gested by Sir Charles Barry. In 
the new building all these errors are 
rectified. Indeed the very character 
of the site necessitated an entirely 
new arrangement of the materials. 
The rapid fall of the land towards 
the at has forced the formation 
of a ground floor of solid masonry, 
consequently an additional elevation 
is given to the side of the old build- 
ing, which has now become the front. 
The magnificence of this facade with 
its three transepts, placedas it is upon 
the sky-line of a steep hill-side, far 
surpasses the flat, tame structure of 
three steps, which could not be well 
seen from any point of view in Hyde 
Park. Again, in addition to this 
new arrangement of the old design, 
the building has gained two wings, 
which stretch out at right angles 
from either end of the palace, and 
beyond are lofty towers of crystal, 
rising to a height of 230 feet. On 
the tops of these towers will be vast 
reservoirs of water, supplying suf- 
ficient pressure to drive the highest 
fountains in the palace and garden. 

Returning, however, to the palace 
proper, a glance convinces the spec- 
tator that even the huge structure 
of 1851 has grown mightily in all its 
proportions. The nave is now 
arched, and there are three transepts. 
The addition of transepts to the 
ends of the building has the effect 
of bringing the whole fabric toge- 
ther, and of enabling the mind to 
measure it with a glance. A very 
great improvement has also been 
made by recessing the ends of the 
mg looking over the garden, 
to a depth of 24 feet in the great 
central one, and of 17 feet in the two 
others ; this expedient affords masses 
of shadow to the otherwise plain 
wall of glass, and avoids the ugly 
appearance of the old flat termina- 
tion of the transept, which looked 
marvellously like the end of a 
trunk. A very great addition, also, 
is the imposition of low, square 
towers at the junctions of nave and 
transepts. 

The interior gives a still better 
idea of the enlargement which 
the palace has undergone, even 
than the exterior. The nave, 
by reason of its circular roof, 
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is 44 feet higher than the old one, 
and is upwards of 120 feet wide. 
The monotonous effect produced b 
the long perspective of pillars, which 
in the old building fell too close 
upon one another towards its end, 
has been avoided by advancing, every 
72 feet, pairs of columns (24 feet 
apart) eight feet into the nave. By 
this means the length of the nave 
will be better measured by the eye, 
and when the pillars become clothed 
with someng plants, the charming 
—— of light and shade pro- 
uced by the side-lights, as they 
cheequer the long arcade of living 
reen, will have a beautiful effect. 
‘he transepts are also enlarged, the 
centre one being 120 feet w ide by 
194 feet high, and the side ones 150 
feet high by 72 feet wide. The 
effect of the new nave viewed from 
end to end is astounding, and 
painted as it will be by Owen Jones, 
with a yet bolder brush than before, 
the combination of primary colours 
will give it (if we may judge the 
whole by the part cunaioiat the 
effect of a vast tunnel of rainbows 
fading off into the pearly glowmg 
hue of an opal cave—this colour will 
show through the green tracery of 
leaves and trailing stems, and the 
effect will be gorgeous beyond con- 
ception. Whilst we write, the bare 
glass and iron skeleton is gradually 
being clothed with all the beauties 
of Nature and Art. The ground- 
floor, a solid and stupendous struc- 
ture, composed of column, and 
girder, | massive brick-work, is 
ready to receive the machinery and 
the engines ready to move it. ‘Sir 
Joseph Paxton’s Tunnel,’ which is a 
wide underground passage, running 
the whole length of the building, des- 
tined for the convenience of the work- 
a is nearly completed, and the 
»oilers—one at every fifty yards— 
are being placed for warming the 
water, which will traverse through 
fifty miles of iron pipes, placed, im 
double rows of seven each, immedi- 
ately beneath the flooring of the 
ground story, for the purpose of 
heating the building. The ground 
floor itself north of the central 
transept (which is entirely glazed) 
swarms with foreign artizans. 1 
this portion of the building, art m 
its thousand different phases is to be 
exhibited to the spectator. In the 
old palace temporary partitions of 
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wood and cloth marked off the 
different courts, and the visitor 
could have poked his stick from the 
Medizval chamber into the Canada 
department ; but in the new building 
all will be durable and permanent. 
A dozen structures of solid brick 
have taken the place of the calico 
eanopies of 1851; and the curious 
spectator, as he traverses the galle- 
ries, looks down by turns upon the 
roof and court-yard of a Pompeian 
house, the massive capitals and 
entablatures of Egyptian palaces, 
the solemn gloom of an Assyrian 
hall, the light beauties of a Greek 
eorridor, and the gorgeous walls of 
some court of the Alhambra. 

But let us rather descend and see 
what Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt 
have designed for the architectural 
instruction of the multitude, and 
whilst we pass the massive halls and 
lengthened vestibules, let us note 
how, since the earliest recorded 
time, the genius of different nations 
has stamped its image on en- 
during stone. As we enter the 
building from the Dulwich road by 
the grand entrance of the central 
transept, on the left hand lie the 
Nineveh courts.* It will be scarcely 
necessary to say that these apart- 
ments are placed first in the splendid 
suite we shall have to traverse, be- 
cause they come first in chronological 
order. In these apartments the 
visitors will be shown not merely 
the detached casts of the sculptured 
slabs which tell the stories of mo- 
narchs who lived whilst the Bible 
was being written, not only the fac- 
similes of the very winged bulls and 
lions, which perchance the robe of 
Sennacherib has often swept as he 
went forth to battle, or which must 
have stood as grim sentinels of the 
portals through which Sardanapalus 
earried his incendiary torch; but 
the very audience-chamber (100 feet 
long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian 
monarchs will be presented to us 
just as it stood in all its magnificence 
3500 years ago. To Mr. Fergusson 
is given the task of constructing this 
chamber and its courts, and of pre- 
senting to the stream of visitors, 
which will flow perhaps for cen- 


Assyrian and Egyptian Courts. 
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turies through them, a perfect 
likeness of the dwellings of those 
dread monarchs we read of in the 
Book of Kings. Mere fancy will 
not be allowed to enter into these 
revivals; when Mr. Layard first 
broke through the sand mounds 
which were piled over ‘a long lost 
civilization, enough remained of the 
brickwork, the dimensions and 
eolouring of these very chambers, 
to enable the artist to revive them 
in the exact image of their original 
appearance. Around the walls the 
pictured history of Assyria, now 
exhibited in disjointed slabs, in the 
British Museum and in the Louvre, 
will be displayed, and the vast 
winged bulls and lions will flank the 
portals as of old, and the exact casts 
of the very throne on which Sarda- 
napalus, and perhaps a long line of 
ancestors, were once seated, the 
curious spectators will be enabled to 
inspect as narrowly as the corona. 
tion-chair of Queen Victoria in 
Westminster Abbey. 

From the Assyrian chambers we 
are transported at once to Egypt, and 
the perspective of mighty columns, 
crowned with palm-tree capitals, 
takes us cual in the stream of 
history to the time of Cheops. Mr. 
Bonomi, whose long me. in 
Egypt, and whose knowledge of her 
architecture, at once pointed him 
out as the fit artist to preside over 
these restorations, has reconstructed 
on a reduced scale the temple of 
Abousaimbu] with its gigantie guar- 
dian deities cut out im the solid 
rock. A model of one of these 
statues, in a sitting posture, nearly 
70 feet in height, will be placed in 
the nave. Here also the architee- 
tural student will findrepresentations 
of the different orders of columns, 
20 feet in height, to be found in 
the yet standing temples of Upper 
Egypt. Copies of the hieroglyphics 
and statues to be seen in the British 
Museum and the Louvre, and sub- 
jects taken from tombs, temples, 
and other buildings, engraved upon 
the walls, will also engage his at- 
tention. Not merely bold, glarmg 
plaster casts here will meet the 
eye, but the gorgeous colouring of 


* This, the original arrangement, has since been altered—the Assyrian chambers 
now occupying the extreme northern end of the nave—an arrangement which we 
regret, as it breaks the regular chronological arrangement at first designed, and 


which we prefer to keep in this paper. 
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the old Egyptian artists, which still 
remains in the unexposed chambers 
as vivid as when first laid on. It is 
strange how entirely ignorant the 
public has hitherto been with respect 
to the architectural embellishments 
of the ancients. The prevalent idea 
seems to be, that the dull gray of 
oar end is the classical colour 
for all massive buildings. But eve 
day shows us how erroneous this 
opinion is. Owen Jones never used 
the positive colours so boldly as the 
artists who adorned the ancient 
temples of Egypt. The frieze of 
the Parthenon was coloured, and 
some of the finest pieces of Greek 
statuary bear evident marks of the 
brush. 

From the massive simplicity of 
the Egyptian architecture, and the 
strange though pure formula of 
her statuary, the visitor passes into 
the Greek court, beautiful with in- 
numerable statues. And here we 
must repeat what we have before 
said of these courts, the spectator 
sees not merely a reproduction of 
the marbles of the British Museum, 
but a collection of casts from the 
most precious works of art of the 
civilized world. When Messrs. 
Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt set out 
upon a roving art expedition through 

urope, in search of whatever it 
contained of rarity and beauty, they 
were backed by two powerful letters 
of credit, one oot the then Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Malmesbury, to the 
different European sonia the other 
from the chairman of the Crystal 
Palace Company, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of 40,000/. upon the ob- 
jects of their mission ; with two such 
powerful persuaders it need not be 
wondered at that the palace doors of 
every sovereign, and the galleries of 
most museums, were thrown open to 
these gentlemen and the small army 
of modellers in their pay. By these 
means, and by a iaidave system 
of exchange with our own British 
Museum, they were enabled to re- 
turn loaded with the richest spoils 
of European art, both ancient and 
modern ; and it cannot be denied that 
the artizan who will pay hereafter 
his shilling and pace these splendid 
galleries, will see more of the fine 
arts of Europe than any nobleman 
who goes ‘the grand tour’ at the 
cost of thousands ; and not only will 
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he see more of what is good, but he 
will see nothing that is bad, for the 
good grain has been separated from 
out the heaps of chaff that cumber 
even the best of continental galleries. 
Of these rarities we shall point out as 
we proceed some of the principal, as 
a mere mention of their names will 
prove to those acquainted with con- 
tinental galleries the pains and taste - 
with which they have been selected, 
and to the uninitiated, a guide to 
whatever is most curious or beautiful. 

The two great groups of the 
Greek courts will be that of the 
Niobe of fourteen figures, and 
the Toro Farnese. f colossal 
statues there will be the Farnese 
Hercules and Flora, the Diana of 
Velletri, and the Venus of Metis. 
The life-sized groups will include the 
ate a from the Ludovici 

illa, Greek works that are very 
little known, classical animals, in- 
cluding the Florentine dog and boar, 
the Torso Belvidere, the celebrated 
equestrian group from the gallery of 
ry and several others. One side 
of the long gallery will be adorned 
with casts of the Elgin marbles re- 
stored, and with the blue background 
and varied colours of the originals, 
an addition which adds vigour to the 
sculpture. The monumental pieces 
from the Parthenon, the most won- 
derful statues in the world, will be 
found here, and an entire angle of 
the templeof Theseus is to be erected. 
Of course all the well known statues 
will take their places in these courts, 
which will be Reccested and painted 
in the purest Greek taste. 

Passing to the Roman Court, the 
student will immediately see how 
the Greek teaching was modi- 
fied by national habits and tastes. 
Among the works to be found here 
will be the colossal equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius from the Capi- 
tol, the Apollo Belvedere, and all the 
best Roman statues, together with 
the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican 
vases, many colossal busts, in- 
cluding the Jupiter Seraphus, and 
the finest known sarcophagi. porns 
the bassi relievi is that from the arc 
of Titus, representing the celebrated 
Jewish Captivity, with the Jewish 
vessels of the Temple. Here, also, 
will be erected a complete model of 
the Roman Forum, 15 feet long; a 
restoration of the Coliseum, 12 feet 
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long; and a model of the Temple of 
Neptune at Paestum; anda curious 
po of casts of gems, from 
the antiques in all the museums of 
Europe. Excellent photographs will 
also adorn this court, illustrative of 
the present condition of the build- 
ings and works of Roman art, toge- 
ther with copies of buildings of 
Venice, and of the Roman remains 
to be found in France. The courts 
of the Alhambra, in the Moresque 
style, follow the Roman department. 
This portion of the building con- 
stitutes its extreme northern end, 
and is to be used as a place of re- 
freshment. Here Owen Jones is to 
culminate. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more gorgeous apartment 
than we shall have in the Hall of 
Justice, with its roof, a hanging 
honeycomb of gold and richly- 
Soaked colour. The construction of 
its gorgeous vaulting in the original is 
a wonder in itself, the whole being 
composed of 5000 self-supporting 
pieces. Next to the Hall of Justice 
will be the Court of Lions, open of 
course at the top, and surrounded by 
a colonnade of Moresque archi- 
tecture. The floors of marble, the 
pillars and entablatures of jasper and 
mosaic, green predominating—the 
effect of this splendid court will be 
that of coolness to the eye, whilst 
the alabaster fountains, sending 
silver streams into the air, will pro- 
duce a grateful atmosphere to the 
flushed sight-seer, who will repair 
hither to eat his ice beneath luxu- 
riant orange trees, brilliant with their 
golden fruit. 

Crossing from the extreme north- 
western corner of the building to the 
north-eastern, we enter the Byzan- 
tine court, which will be filled with 
fragments of various friezes, bassi 
relievi, columns, &c., mostly mo- 
delled from works in France and 
Lombardy, that afford the best 
idea of this peculiar style of art. 
Stiff and pedantic as it was, and ut- 
terly wanting in all that grace which 
marked the revival of Roman art, 
consequent upon the recovery of the 
ancient Greek sculpture, it is yet in- 
teresting, and possessed of a certain 
truthfulness, which will attract the 
attention of the artisticmind. Here 
the pre-Raffaelite will find a con- 
stant field for his individualizing 
tone of mind. Nothing is idealized: 
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ornaments of the sculptors and 
the painters of this period of art, 
seem to be taken from nature, with- 
out selection—they are in fact por- 
traits of the most minute kind. 
Nevertheless, throughout everything 
they did, a certain disagreeable for- 
a always obtained, which cannot 
be overlooked. 

Close to this court will be found 
the space devoted to medieval archi- 
tecture. Here we shall have speci- 
mens of the most curious Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman remains, 

athered from the principal cathe- 

als of the Continentand of England. 
Viewed under a subdued light, the 
student will here see the most beau- 
tiful and characteristic forms of early 
church architecture. The antique 
ornaments andvessels of the Cathelie 
worship will also be reproduced, 
to prove what exquisite taste ex- 
istel among the artists in the pay 
of the Church, whilst all cuaie tie 

ale was barbarism and darkness. 

hese courts will be so arranged as 
to show the progress of the different 
cognate style of art, so that we shall 
be able to trace from the Byzantine, 
the Anglo-Norman, and the Early 
Gothic. At the end of the spacious 
court in which so many style will 
be collected, we shall have cool and 
shady cloisters, and in foreign art 
the finest works of the Pisani; 
among these will be found the large 
altar of the Church of Or San Mi- 
chele, in Florence, the greatest work 
of Andrea Orcagna. Of all these 
courts, however, the next that we 
enter, the Cinque Cento Court, will 
afford specimens of precious art most 
novel to the mass of Englishmen. 
The very doors of this space will be 
fitted with copies from Genoa of the 
most elaborate works of the different 
artists of this period, and when we 
begin to enumerate the riches ready 
for the interior we almost fear for 
our space. The principal of these 
will be a most elaborate window 
from the Certosa of Pavia, and 
the door-jamb of the entrance door- 
way of the Certosa, a work nearly 
twenty feet high, consisting of elabo- 
rate pilasters, including alti relievi 
by Bambaya, the most minute and 
astonishing relievi in existence. 
Then there will be three arches 
from the cloister Maggiore of the 
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same building, to be reproduced in 
terra cotta, similar to the original, 
and making up a twenty-four feet 
bay of the court; the entire end of 
the monument of Jan Galeazzo 
Visconti, in the Certosa, which is 
an astonishing sample of carved work 
in marble, and various specimens 
of the finest Venetian architecture, 
and the entire frieze of the Hospital 
of Pistojia, representing the acts of 
Mercy. These works will chiefly 
enrich the walls of the court, whilst 
in the middle there will be the finest 
works of Ghiberti, from Florence, 
including the gates of the Baptis- 
tery, said by Michael Angelo ‘to be 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise.’ 
The Nymph of Fontainebleau, exe- 
cuted by Cellini for Francis the 
First ; and famous works by Dona- 
tello, Jean Goujon, and Germain 
Pilon. 

The next court is that of the 16th 
and 17th century work, which will 
contain Elizabethan and Flemish 
architecture specimens of the Re- 
naissance, a the finest works of 
the revived classical period, by 
Michael Angelo and others; the 
figures from the Medici Chapel, the 
Pieta from St. Peter's, and the 
Christ from the Church of the 
Minerva. After the 17th century, 
no country seems to have produced 
a national arehitecture ; revivals in- 
stead of invention appear to have 


obtained everywhere since that 
time. The long series of rich 


forms which, from an early period, 
ehanged with almost every century, 
here suddenly stop — a signifi- 
eant fact in the history of archi- 
tecture, significantly set before the 
people by this method of arrange- 
ment. The court of modern sculp- 
ture follows, and fills up the dreary 
void. The series is to commence 
with Canova’s works, of which there 
will be eleven, including the two 
colossal Lions from the tomb of 
Pope Rezzonico, at St. Peter’s ; the 
finest efforts of Thorwaldsen, in- 
cluding the colossal Christ from 
Copenhagen ; and the best works of 
Gibson, Wyatt, Tenerani (Canova’s 
most favourite pupil), Benzoni, Ri- 
naldi, Macdowell, and of a number 
of foreign artists resident in Rome. 
A worthy and fitting termination 
to this grand architectural march 
and procession of art, will be the 
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portrait gallery—or, as the Germans 
would call it, the Valhalla—which 
will contain the great men of every 
ageand country. Towardsthiscollec- 
tion, upwards of three hundred busts, 
and several colossal and life-sized 
statues have already been obtained, 
including busts of celebrated Ameri- 
cans by Hiram Power. There is 
something noble in this idea of col- 
lecting together the effigies of the 
great intellectual captains of the 
world. Bavaria may have her 
Valhalla, and France her Pantheon, 
but England, instead of retaining 
her old isolation, has grown so fast 
that she can afford to be cosmo- 
politan, and to place beside her own 
undoubted men of genius those of 
every foreign land. The future visi- 
tor, wearied to satiety by the mag- 
nificent scene the Exhibition has 
offered him, after having gazed upon 
the masterpieces of art and the grand 
results of science, might well feel for 
a moment revived at finding himself 
among this goodly company ; and as 
he passes in review those ponderous 
brows, and those eyes which seem 
bent on goals far beyond the ken of 
ordinary men, he will not be able to 
avoid paying due honour to this 
high company, which, in all corners 
of the world, from the remotest time 
up to the living present, has been 
the main instruments in lifting man 
from the condition of a savage, and 
in contributing to the erection of 
this gorgeous palace and its precious 
furniture. 

As we leave the northern portion 
of the nave, and enter its southern 
half, we pass from the region of 
pure art, and come upon the econo- 
mical and trading portion of the 
building — the grand bazaar, or 
world’s fair, in which England will 
enter the lists, as in the old Exhi- 
bition, against the whole world. 

We must not, however, omit to 
mention the Pompeian House erected 
to the left hand of the south-east- 
transept entrance. This structure 
is modelled exactly after a house 
found in Pompeii. As the visitor 
enters the compuvium, or open 
court, he is immediately struck with 
the beauty of the building. The 
beautiful cornices, mapeiet by the 


outspread wings of angels, and the 
exquisite painting upon the walls 
of the main court itself, and of the 
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chambers or cubicula opening from 
it, shows us how refined must have 
been the taste of the people of this 
buried city. Italian artists have 
covered ost every inch of the 
walls with designs traced from the 
original, and here we have the most 
complete facsimile of the house of a 
wealthy Pompeian, The pillars of 
the peristyle are painted half-way up, 
with a bright vermilion, which looks 
very brilliant, whilst the elegantly 
designed cornice is of the most 
delicate blue and white. Passing 
between the pillars of the peristyle, 
we see the Triclinium, a beautiful 
chamber which is to be used as a re- 
freshment room for this end of the 
building. The walls are covered like 
those of the other parts of the build- 
ing, with fanciful designs and figures 
painted in distemper. On the oc- 
casion of her Majesty’s last visit to 
the palace, this apartment was used 
as a refreshment room for the ac- 
commodation of herself and suite, 
and excited the admiration of the 
whole party. 

The ornamentation of the interior 
of this building gives an excellent 
idea of the peculiar combination of 
colours the Romans used in their 
decoration. Thus the ground colour 
of some portion of the walls is black, 
others again are chrome = and 
throughout tints are used which are 

eculiarly Roman. The court of this 
puilding on avery curious effectfrom 
the gallery, as the spectator looks 
down through an open roof of Pom- 
eian tiles into the brilliant court 
low. 

The entire space on each side of 
the nave will be filled with counters’ 
stored with most precious goods. 
And here we shall have not merely a 
vast bazaar, struck, as it were, with 
commercial death, as in Hyde-park, 
where the sale of goods was pro- 
hibited; butian active mart, in which 
all the world and his wife will be 
seen from the galleries simulta- 
neously ‘shopping.’ Here the chief 
staples of our manufacture will be, as 
of old, collected together, and we 
shall have a progressive march of 
manufactures, as in the other end 
we shall have of architecture. The 
different courts on one side, are to be 
dedicated to hemp, flax, and woollen 
goods; cottons, plain and printed; 


silkandlace; whilst ontheotherthere 
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will be courts devoted to Birming- 
ham and Sheffield goods, to furniture, 
carpets, stationery, book - binding, 
paper-hanging, &c. It appears to 
us that the determination to throw 
open the goods here exhibited for 
sale, will give it some disadvantages 
as compared with the old Exhibition. 
Thus, the palace being no longer 
merely a court of honour for the trial 
of nation against nation, but a court 
of profit, there will be temptations, 
we fear, to exhibit, on the whole, a 
lower class of goods. A tradesman 
taking a stall in either of these 
courts will naturally look to profit, 
and of course in driving a retail 
custom his interest will lead him to 
suit the wants of the majority of his 
customers. These will probably 
be found in the middle and lower 
classes, and the purchases will, we 
should think, tend to take the form 
of souvenirs of the palace of an in- 
expensive kind, rather than of articles 
entailing a heavy expenditure. A 
bedstead, or a sideboard, a carpet, 
or a dining-room table, would cost too 
much im carriage, even if ‘ persons 
about to be married’ hell te as 
far as Sydenham in search of such 
things. But a pen-wiper for ‘our 
Mary Ann’ at home; a work-box, 
ticketed 10s. 6d., for ‘ Sister Mary; 
or ‘something in the handkerchief 
way for Tom,’ will be incessantly 
called for ; and as demand unchecked 
always brings supply, there will be 
a tendency, in the world’s fair at 
Sydenham, to degenerate into a 
gigantic kind of Soho Bazaar. We 
believe the directors have foreseen 
as much, and have laid down re- 
gulations to ensure the supply 
of the best class of goods only to 
the building. It will require the 
most absolute authority of this kind 
7 prevent the degeneracy we speak 
o 


No doubt the great manufacturers 
will send specimens of their best 
work, as pattern cards only, and 
wealthy persons wishing duplicates, 
will order directly of the manufac- 
turer; in this way much of the dif- 
ficulty as regards the heavier and 
more expensive goods will perha 
be got over, orders being executed by 
commission, as they were openly an 
in defiance of the rules of the Ro al 
Commissioners in Hyde-park. e 
shall certainly gain a much better 
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idea of the relative worth of Conti- 
nental and British productions by 
having the prices at which they can 
be sold made public. Manya victory, 
or apparent victory, was gained over 
us in the last Exhibition by our 

foreign competitors throwing all their 
’ skill and time into the production of 
certain articles, and thus produc- 
ing a brilliant result. In measur- 
ing ourselves, however, with the 
foreigner, what we wish to know is 
whether they can equal or beat us at 
the same price. In reality we are 
struggling for the markets of the 
world, and not for a royal medal or 
a certificate of honour. 

The galleries will also be dedicated 
to the counters of manufactures. 
Here porcelain, china, glass, musi- 
cal and mathematical instruments, 
stained glass, works in the precious 
metals, clothing, and ironmonge 
will be exhibited. In fact the ak. 
leries along their entire length will 
contain what the old galleries in 
Hyde-park did, and in addition, 
much that was contained in the 
northern portion of the ground floor, 
all of which is now occupied with 
works of art. 

These galleries will not be nearly 
of the size of the old ones, in fact, they 
will present the appearance of mere 
balconies, hanging into the recessed 
and irregular oa of pillars which 
form the sides of the nave, and the 
chief part of the counter room will 
be next to the glass walls of the 
building, as the middle portion will 
consist ofa series of square apertures 
to give light to the courts of art and 
manufacture below, which are much 
more numerous than in the old 
building. 

And now let us come into the 
nave, and see with anticipating 

aze the wonders that 1854 will un- 
old to us. Beautiful as the old 
building appeared fading off into 
misty eas rom its extreme length 
—something yet was wanting to 
give variety and richness to the 
monotonous repetition of rectangular 
lines, and the endless blending of 
the tricolour decorations; and this 
something Sir Joseph Paxton will 
give wy clothing column and girder, 
arched roof and long-stretching gal- 
lery, with emerald tinted leaves. 
iling and creeping plants of every 
clime willsoon be twining their fingers 
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intoevery recessof the iron-work, and 
mounting still higher by every pillar 
and “ coigne of vantage,” until they 
have gained the skylike arch of glass. 
Others will drop their long pendant 
tracery, or hang their beautiful 
festoons from point to point; each 
—_ at its appointed season sending 
orthits countless blossoms andswing- 
ing its censers of fresh perfume. Wi 
shall walk, not apparently in a vast 
corridor of iron, but in the great 
green bower of some enchanted 
wood. On the ground, a beautiful 
garden will extend on each side of 
the nave, and between the various 
courts dedicated to manufactures, 
whilst flower beds, green banks, 
and ornamental devices, will .be 
grouped around the long drawn lines 
of columns, and perpetual blossoms 
willvariegate and enrich the margins 
of this stupendous covered walk, 
ten thousand camellias so arranged 
as to flower throughout the year, 
and eighty thousand scarlet gera- 
niums, forming two of the items. 
But it must not be supposed that 
weshall see here merely aChatsworth 
conservatory many hundred times 
enlarged, and calculated to give 
delight only to the senses; the aim 
of Sir Joseph Paxton is far higher 
than this. He purposes to divide the 
nave into two regions—that lying to 
the north of the central transept, 
representing a tropical climate, and 
heated to an appropriate tempera- 
ture ; and the division to the south a 
temperate clime, and moderately 
heated. Each portion will have its 
appropriate vegetation. In the one, 
the lofty palm, reaching to the 
“translucent roof, the feathery sugar 
cane, the bread tree dropping its 
dark pillars of shade, and the date 
will take us at once to the regions 
of India and Africa—the other filled 
with foliage more familiar to us, 
and with ever-blooming flowers. As 
these two regions approximate, how- 
ever, the vegetation of each will be 
made to assimilate—thus, the ever- 
green arborescent trees of Australia 
and New Zealand will form the ex- 
treme end of the tropical or northern 
portion of the nave, while the class 
of European vegetation which bor- 
ders upon the tropical regions will 
mark the commencement of the tem- 
perate division of the nave. But 
the ingenuity of the plan does not 
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end here. These broad divisions 
of the flora of the globe will be again 
sub-divided, so as to indicate the 
particular vegetation of different 
countries, and grouped together in 
each division will be specimens of the 
race of men, animals, birds, fishes, 
and insects, which properly belong 
to them. And these are not to be, 
like museum specimens, placed ‘all 
of a row,’ but in the very attitudes 
they assume whilst in a state of 
nature. Thus, in the Indian group 
we may have the Hindoo weaving 
beneath the shadow of a banyan- 
tree, whilst the branches are alive 
with gorgeous-coloured birds, and 
the furtive tiger may be seen 
slinking coh the jungle. In 
the desert region, the Arab will, 
erhaps, recline under the date-tree; 
1is mare tethered by the well, and 
near at hand the dead camel preyed 
upon by the jackal and the vulture 
will complete the picture. The 
Australian savage will sleep on his 
opossum rug, whilst the kangaroo 
looks fearfully on. In this manner, 
natural history will be presented to 
the multitude in a series of pictures, 
which can never fadefromtheirminds, 
and thus will be carried out to its 
full extent Lancaster’s system of 
instruction. Some people may smile 
at this attempt to teach men by a 
method introduced for the use of 
the youthful intellect. But expe- 
rience teaches us that the intellect 
of the ignorant man is but the intel- 
lect of a child, and that he is most 
impressed by images which appeal 
directly to his senses. And how 
much may even the cultivated mind 
learn from a walk through this 
splendid educational gallery? Here 
he will see what has never been-seen 
before, the science of ethnology 
illustrated. Specimens of men from 
every race and clime, habited in the 
very dresses they wear, armed with 
thevery weapons of defence they use, 
and attended by the very implements 
of husbandry they employ. How 
Prichard would have costed in 
such a popular exposition of his 
favourite study. If it is asked, who 
warrants the truth of these repre- 
sentations? the name of Dr. Latham 
will prove an answer that the learned 
will accept. If it is objected that 
the specimens of animals, birds, and 
reptiles may only represent natural 
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history, read by the glasses of some 
ignorant stuffer or maker of pre- 
parations, the directors may with 

ride appeal to the names of Edward 

orbes, Waterhouse, and Gould— 
names that naturalists holdin respect; 
and those whoarenotnaturalists, may 
remember the remarkable specimens 
of stuffed birds and animals in the 
transept of the old building—may 
remember the hawk whose very 
wings seemed to flutter and whose 
foot seemed more rigidly to extend 
itself as his bloody bill tore up the 
fibres of his carrion—may remember 
the still life fight between the heron 
and the falcon, where the deadly 
strife seemed to be going on be- 
neath the eyes of the spectators— 
in such a spirit and by such artists 
these specimens will be prepared. 
But how are the fish, the reptiles, 
the crustacee, and the zoophytesto be 
shown? asks a third caviller. Those 
who have gazed with mingled 
wonder and delight at the glass 
vivarium, in the Regent’s-park 
Zoological-gardens—who have seen 
the strange fish lying still beneath 
his native stone, and watched, not 
without a shudder, the sea-worm 
drive his spiral way in search of 
food, and the hundred arms of the 
zoophyte playing around to seize its 
prey—those who by this singular 
contrivance have had brought to 
their leisurely view the very bottom 
of the insatiable deep, and have seen 
hererealized in miniaturethe sightsof 
Schiller’s diver, will understand how 
art can collect together the combina- 
tions of nature in her most hidden 
recesses. 

Both ends of the nave and the sides 
of the three transepts will be given up 
entirely to rare plants and flower- 
beds, and these will be so arranged 
throughout, in fact, that a complete 
botanical garden, according to the 
Linnean method, will add another 
attraction to those who will seek here 
for positive instruction. But art 
will vie with nature in this portion 
of the building also, and will rear 
her noblest ro most gigantic pro- 
ductions beneath the chanaliie 
leaves of the towering palm, and the 
sweeping fans of the arborescent 
ferns. At each end of the nave, noble 
fountains will be erected, with basins 
of such extent, that for the con- 
venience of the public they will be 
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bridged in the centre. Here the 
Victoria Regia lily, in the perpetual 
movement of the water caused by 
the falling jets from the fountain, will 
find one of the chief conditions of its 
existence, and will open its huge 
alabaster cups, whilst its great leaves 
will float motionless around, the lazy 
golden fish coasting them like conti- 
nents. In the middle of the centre 
transept a crystal fountain of far 
larger dimensions, and of more 
beautiful and appropriate form than 
the old one, will send its woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. 
In this spot, too, will be collected all 
the first works of art which require 
space to show them. Here Praxiteles 
will show us how Phaethon drove 
the Horses of the Sun; this famous 
up, it will be remembered, is in 

e courtyard of the Vatican. The 
ectator looking from this spot, 
either to the north or to the south, 
will see countless lustrous statues of 
marble and alabaster standing out 
clear and crisp against the bright 
green of the — As he looks 
north he will see the vast Egyptian 
seated figure, seventy feet high, one 
of the wondrous four that ever keep 
watch at the portals of the temple of 
Abousambul; this enormous god, 
whose forehead will be level with the 
topmost palms, is already built up 
by Bonomi in the exact proportions 
of the original. Near at hand, 
shooting up its slender shaft of 
granite to the light, he will see Cleo- 
— Needle, the gift of Abbas 
asha, and removed from the sands 
of Alexandria at enormous expense 
by the company. As he looks south 
his eye will catch, towering above the 
other worksof art, the precious north- 
west corner of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, with its noble group of 
statuary, and its elegant colonnades, 
modelled immediately from the 
original ; and further on the serene 
looking head of the colossal 
statue of Bavaria. Here also 
he will see copies of the finest 
continental equestrian statues, and 
find how far foreigners have out- 
stripped us in this branch of art. 
The imagination cannot paint the 
ent appearance this vast nave 
will put on when nature has clothed 
it with her most delicate tracery, 
and studded it with her choicest 
flowers , when art has planted in its 
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midst the utmostefforts of the human 
mind, and when the light balconies, 
hanging halfway among the verdure, 
shall hold the moving crowds of 
beauty clothed in silks and satins 
glowing with irridescent light. 
When the eye is tired of this ex- 
citing scene, the spectator will have 
only to ascend the gallery, and gain 
the open balcony of the great tran- 
sept, and whilst the breeze is blow- 
ing the hair from his brow, to con- 
template such a scene as only Eng- 
land can afford. Looking out from 
this deep recess, with the gleaming 
arch of glass rising over his head, 
higher than the vaulted roof that 
forms the nave of St. Paul’s, he will 
see before him, not a garden, but 
a whole hill-side fashioned into a 
— Eden of beauty. Imme- 
iately beneath him lies the ‘ plea- 
saunce,’ or Italian garden, held in 
the embracing fold of the two 
wings of glass which have been 
added to the original design of the 
palace. Here will be thirty acres of 
ground devoted to intricately woven 
flower beds, and, interspersed among 
them, sumptuous and ever playing 
fountains, designed either by Eng- 
lish artists or copied from the 
most famous continental originals. 
Throughout the entire length of 
this garden, for a third of a mile, 
runs a double terrace. The upper 
of the two is fifty feet in width, 
its balustrade adorned with sta- 
tues in marble from the antique. 
This noble terrace, built of solid 
freestone, upon Italian arches, 
would hold an army upon its level 
avement. At every couple of 
undred yards deep embayments 
occur, filled by ce a other 
forest trees, which rise in groups 
from the lower ground. Broad 
flights of granite steps lead down, 
at intervals, to the Italian garden. 
This is faced by the second ter- 
race, which is balustraded like the 
upper one. After the eye has glanced 
over this foreground, enriched with 
every accessory of art and cultivated 
nature, it rests upon noble sweeps 
ofthe most verdant turf, dotted with 
groups of forest trees,and upon broad 
walks and fountains, which latter drill 
the air for 200 feet. Here Sir Joseph 
Paxton has brought to perfection 
English landscape gardening, and 
turned a wooded hillside into a per- 
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fect paradise. Far beyond all, ex- 
tending for full forty miles on every 
hand, lies the rich and natural garden 
of Kent and Surrey. As far as the 
eye can see runs the finely wooded 
landscape, peaceful and quiet, yet 
alive with labour, dotted with cot- 
tages and villas, and the tapering 
spires of churches. If the spectator 
wishes to extend his view, he has 
only, with labouring breath, to ascend 
either of the crystal towers which 
rise on each flank of the building to a 
height of 230 feet, and should the day 
be clear he will be repaid by a sight 
of the blue sea of the Channel on 
the south, whilst all London, slurred 
with smoke, will lie below him on 
the northern plain, towards which 
the back of the palace looks. 

The visitor can descend into the 
garden by either of the three por- 
tals which are situated on the base- 
ment immediately beneath the tran- 
septs. Long flights of granite steps, 
flanked on either side by sphinxes, 
twenty-four feet in length,lead down 
to the upper terrace. The middle 
flight, which will form the chief 
garden entrance, is full a hundred 
feet in breadth. A noble terrace 
walk leads from this flight, down the 
hill side, tothe bottom of the grounds, 
and about midway its line is broken 
by the grand fountain, the basin of 
which has a circumference of 1200 
feet. Beyond the fountein, the walk 
is ee pa either side with a series 
of descending steps in solid masonry, 
which will take their part in the 
grand system of waterworks we 
shall presently describe. On either 
hand gravel walks will lead off 
from the main path, through the 
verdant slopes and woodlike shrub- 
beries of the grounds—some to the 
Kiosk or Turkish summer-house, 
Owen Jones has designed, glit- 
tering with colour, and beautiful 
in form, as a place of out-door re- 
freshment,-—— some to the mounds 
Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped 
to the right and left, round which 
spiral paths will lead the panting 
citizens to the top,—some to the 
pic-nic woods, where pleasure parties 
may sip the pure bohea in the 
midst of the shady woodland, where 
Nature has been allowed to retain 
her ancient form and dress,—some 
to the great lake, where the Vene- 
tian Gondola will be propelled by the 
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bright costumed Gondolier, — and 
some to the antediluvian world at 
the very bottom of the grounds, 
Here the spectator will see the 
commencement of that history of 
the creation, the last and most 
modern phases of which we have 
already shown him in the nave. 
Here he will find himself surrounded 
with animal, vegetable, and mineral 
forms, such as he has never seen 
before. On the shores of the lake 
of thirty acres, he will find vitreous 
rocks, looking more like the refuse 
of some vast smelting works than 
a simple product of nature; he 
will see the earth-crust upheaved by 
voleanic action, in the Plutonic for- 
mations in which no trace of a once 
roganized life is to be discovered; 
and in this scene he will be told 
to look upon the fresh form and 
mould ofthe earth whilst yet it was 
under the seething action of fire. 
All this tract will be without life, 
or semblance of life. In another 
portion of the lake, the slime and 
mud of a later period will denote 
the modifying influence of water, 
and here the first vegetable life 
will appear, and the spectator will 
be startled by sights of gigantic 
creatures, belonging by form, neither 
to beasts of the field, birds of the 
air, fish of the sea, nor to creeping 
things of the earth, but sertalitane 
of the characteristic forms of all. 
Models of gigantic size, but not 

eater than the life, will appear, as 

anded down to us embedded in the 
blue lias; stone puzzles from the 
pre-Adamite, or indeed the prefloral 
age which science has at last unrid- 
dled. Among these the plesiosaurus 
will stretch its swan-like neck, as 
though it were pursuing its prey 
along the surface of the water, as of 
old; specimens of crustacez, such as 
no longer exist, will hang upon the 
rocks, and the curious stone-lily will 
hold its solid chalice up to the sky 
like a tulip flower transformed to 
stone. A little further on the geo- 
logical book will disclose a still later 
page in the history of the globe. 

ere the slimy mud, exposed to the 
retreating waters by the action of 
the sun, will have become dry land, 
and a profusion of vegetable life 
will be seen clothing its undulating 
surface. Vast palm trees will arise 
on every hand, and the food and 
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temperature being now prepared 
for the advent of animal life—the 


huge megatherium and mastodon, 
monsters of sixty feet in length, 
built up exactly as they lived in the 
old world, will be shown bursting 
through the rank vegetation as easily 
as an elephant finds its way Seon 
areed-bank. Then again will sue- 
eeed the period which brings us 
down to the present condition of 
the globe. In this epoch have been 
found many specimensof living plants 
and crustacee mixed up with others 
which have perished from the earth. 
Thus, the fossil forms of the still 
flourishing nautilus, and of the ex- 
tinct ammonite, lie side by side in 
the stratum proper to this period. 
Fossil forests will also be repre- 
sented, in which a link of connexion 
is seen between the coniferous strue- 
tures and the palms and ferns, 
wrought, as though for the special 
purpose of preservation, to the latest 
posterity, into the hardest silicified 
condition. 

Well may the poor cockney, who 
has rarely strolled farther than his 
own street, feel bewildered when he 
finds himself of a sudden transported 
to this strange spot, where the land 
looks like something he has seen 
in a nightmare, and the animals 
like the strange creatures in the 
wizard scene of Der Freischutz. 
After doubting his senses for awhile, 
he will, perhaps, look upon the whole 
affair as a hoax, and many will be 
found doubtless to put the question, 
— How can any one ask us to believe, 
in representations of the earth as it 
appeared, ere yet a living thing 
inhabited it, or to put faith in the 
representations of huge beasts and 
reptiles which lived or crawled the 
earth long before man came upon 
the scene? Yet there can be little 
doubt that these restorations will be 
pretty nearly as like the truth, as 
the restorations of the Assyrian 
architecture. Science knows that 
certain forms must arise from the 
action of certain elements upon 
each other, and thus the chaotic 
epoch will be capable of being pretty 
correctly generalized. For the rest, 
nature hasleft us fragments enoughof 
her early rude sketches to enable us 
to fill up and clothe them in all their 
details. The anatomy of the earth 
the geologist has mastered ; and he 
plac®s stratum upon stratum as 
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faithfully as they are placed in the 
great stone-book of nature itself; 
neither has he neglected to discover 
those disjointed fragments of fossil 
animals, and of vegetable life de- 
osited between its leaves as regu- 
ly and as certainly as the dried 
specimens in a colleetor’s book. 
ere then, indeed, might all men 
read ‘sermons in stones’ without fear 
that they are looking upon mere 
chimeras of the brain. A Cuvier 
from a tooth and a hoof could as 
faithfully build up the fearful bulk 
of the Mastodon as a sculptor could 
replace the self-indicated limb of 
some expressive torso. 
And now let us suppose the spec- 
tator to be at the bottom of the 
Jinished garden. If he turns his eye 
towards the palace he will see at one 
view the combined beauties of both. 
The gardened hill smiling with 
sunny slopes, interspersed with mag- 
nificent fountains, and dotted with 
noble groups of trees, rises for nearly 
two hundred feet, until it meets the 
lower terrace faced with its bank of 
emerald turf; beyond this again, 
over thirty acres of parterre and yet 
more beautiful fountains, he will see 
the upper terrace stretching for two 
thousand feet, its parapet adorned 
with marble statues from the an- 
tique, its fagade enriched with 
Italian arches and innumerable 
sculptured niches, and yet higher 
still the whole is crowned with the 
crystal diadem of the palace ; as his 
eye drinks in the exquisite beauties 
of this scene, his ear suddenly detects 
the beat of the steam-engine, the 
mighty heart of the garden. Itisa 
féte day, and the engine has just com- 
menced with its tireless iron arm to 
lift through the Artesian well, from 
a depth of 500 feet, the water from 
the vast cup of the chalk basin on 
which the country stands. With 
every beat this pure arterial stream 
is driven up the hill and forced into 
the great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side of the palace, which is 150 feet 
square and 20 feet deep. Here 
another engine drives the stream up 
the crystal towers into the reservoirs 
a at their summits, a height of 
230 feet. Whilst thespectator hasbeen 
looking, the unseen flood has been 
toiling upwards of nine hundred feet 
from its deep bed to these crystal 
eyries. At a given signal its vast 
pressure is suddenly allowed to 
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exert itself. The d terrace for 
two thousand feet lets fall a living 
fringe of silverfrom dolphins’ mouths 
into the long-drawn basin at its foot 
—the central fountain shoots up 
230 feet—its 1000 jets contrived to 
form a moving constant pyramid, 
like some arctic glittering peak of ice; 
onevery side he sees the thread-like 
streams of silver drilling the air, and 
down on either hand of the grand 
avenue leaping floods form long 
descending stairs of glittering light, 
and then sweep tumultuously into 
the lake. Such will be the cir- 
culating system of this garden, and 
such the force of its heart’s pressure, 
that 2000 tons of water will be forced 
through its entire frame every 
minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, 
hitherto the finest in the world, are 
but very rarely set in motion, and 
the cost of working them is said to 
be 5007. each time. Those of 
Sydenham will be five times as ex- 
tensive, and will play fifty times in 
the year. 

But how is the great publie to 
take advantage of all these wonders, 
located far away in the country, and 
without easy reach of people’s 

ockets or time? This difficulty has 

en seen and forestalled by the 
directors, who, in order to provide 
for the City and North-Eastern 
traffic to the Palace, have come to 
an arrangement with the Brighton 
Railway Company, by which people 
will be carried from a station 
especially devoted to the Crystal 
Palace, direct from London Bridge 
to the building for one shilling, ad- 
mittance into the building included. 
The carriages will run on new 
rails laid down upon the Brighton 
line as far as the Sydenham station, 
where they will diverge upon a 
branch which makes a wide sweep 
round the bottom of the grounds, 
then mounts its southern flank, an 
incline of nearly 200 feet, and enters 
& spacious crystal gallery, formed 
by the — wing of the Palace. 


rains will take up and set down 





here every quarter of an hour. The 
West-End traffic will be provided 
for by the Crystal Palace and 
West-End line, which will have two 
termini in London, one near the 
Penitentiary, the line from which 
will cross the Thames by a bridge 
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between the Westminster and 
Vauxhall bridges, and run on 
through Lambeth until it joins the 
branch coming from the south 
side of the new Battersea bridge, 
at the corner of the park, along 
the eastern flank of which it will 
run, until it communicates with the 
South-Western line; from this 
a its progress will be through 
Norwood to the Palace. By means 
of this line the north-west of London 
will be well supplied with railway 
conveyance to the new Palace, as 
well as its south-western portion by 
means of the junction with the 
South-Western Railway. A third 
communication is sketched out by 
a company, which proposes to run 
a direct line to Hastings from a 
station on the north bank of the 
river, situated between Blackfriars 
and Southwark bridges, crossing the 
river thereabouts, going on through 
Clapham, and then sending off at 
Dulwich a branch to the Palace. 
Thus, it will be seen, there ‘will 
be three lines of railway to the 
People’s Palace. Still, if the under- 
taking is to be a success, which we 
sincerely believe it will, yet more com- 
munications will have to be opened, 
for we question even if the three lines 
combined could send down as man 
as a hundred thousand people with 
any promptitude or comfort; and 
surely twice as large a number 
as this will often, in the summer, 
rush down here on féte days, when 
the grand fountains are to be seen 
in full play. More than 109,000 
never visited the old building in one 
day, yet we all know what a con- 
stant river of people was always seen 
flowing on fine days towards the 
Palace from every open corner of 
the park. 

Louis XTV., it is said, was so ter- 
rified at the cost of Versailles, that 
he burnt all the bills. We question, 
however, if that splendid pile cost 
anything like the sum that the 
people’s palace will ultimately draw 
from the pockets of the shareholders. 
At the last general meeting of the 
Company the report stated, that 
payments had already been made to 
the extent of 440,550/. 6s. 9d. Can 
it be doubted, then, that a million 
will be approached, before the un- 
dertaking is completed? With 
such an expenditure will - Crystal 
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Palace pay? It strikes us that, to 
ensure its paying, the most lavish 
expenditure is absolutely necessary. 
Unlessthe Crystal Palaceismade one 
of the wonders of the world it will not 
draw a sufficient stream of people, 
seven miles from their homes, and it 
will not extend its centripetal force 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
But there can be no doubt that, 
whatever the ingenuity of man can 
accomplish, and whatever art, re- 
gardless of expense, can produce, 
will here find their home. Lovers 
of the beautiful, who are generally 
a little sanguine, are not the only 

ersons who think it will imeneal. 

n the Stock Exchange, where fancy 
and imagination are at an awful dis- 
count, the shares of the Company are 
atapremium. More, then, upon the 
question, Will itpay? neednotbesaid. 

On the faith of this success, land, 
in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
has risen to ten times its former 
value. The Company, itself, sold 100 
acres of the Penge estate, which it 
did not require, for 100,000/7. Al- 
ready we see the skeleton of a 
city sketched around the Palace. 
In every direction we find new roads 
laid out, in a rectangular manner, 
terraces begun, and intimations of 
‘land to be let for building pur- 
oses.’ A splendid hotel has already 
een planted, close to the Palace, 
and this one will shortly be eclipsed 
by a building to be constructed 
by the Crystal Palace Company, 
which is, we believe, to be more ex- 
tensive and beautiful than anything 
of its kind in England. From this 
establishment a covered way will 
lead direct to the Palace, and it is 
supposed that many persons affected 
with chest complaints will take up 
their abodes here for the winter, 
and pass their days in the warm and 
equable temperament of the nave, 
which will thus become to them a 
kind of home Madeira, and, it is to 
be hoped, will prove a valuable aid 
to the physician, in the attempt to 
tide valuable lives over the trying 
portion of the year, in our change- 
able climate. 

It seems to be the ‘mission’ of 
the present age to bring to a head 
questions which heretofore all par- 
ties have allowed to remain in abey- 
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ance. The erection of the Crystal 
Palace has raised the question whe- 
ther innocent recreation for the toil- 
ing millions on the sabbath is a thing 
to be desired or denounced. We 
must confess that to us shutting the 
Palace and its grounds on a Sunda 
would be like playing Hamlet with 
the character of amlet left out by 
special desire ; for on what other day 
can the working-classes of all deno- 
minations escape from the drudgery 
of life? It is argued by many ex- 
cellent persons that the opening of 
the Palace would form a precedent 
for the universal desecration of the 
Lord’s Day. But surely this prece- 
dent has long enough been esta- 
blished without such awful conse- 
quences by the Government itself, 
in throwing open on Sunday to 
thousands of grateful visitors, Kew 
Gardens, with its museum, and 
Hampton Palace, with its picture 
gallery. But against this argument 
it is urged that no charge for admis- 
sion is made to these places, and the 
chink of coin does not break the 
peaceful silence of the seventh day ; 
an argument which seems to us com- 
pletely disposed of by the fact that 
more money is taken for Sunday 
pan s by railway, upon many 
ines, than during the whole remain- 
der of the week, or the notorious 
truth, that on that day it is ‘high 
change’ at the gin-shop. 

We cannot help agreeing with 
the opinion of Mr. a that 
‘every me ee may be closed, 
but there will not be one human 
spirit more quickened or purified.’® 
Whilst it is to us equally evident 
thatthe Sunday opening of this Palace 
of Beauty and Instruction will prove 
‘a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment’ to the publican ‘ interest’ of 
the metropolis. If this positive 
good were alone to result by an- 
swering in the affirmative the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall the Crystal Palace be 
opened on a Sunday?’ we should 
say ay most heartily; but it is im- 
possible to deny that the influence 
of the place itself will have a vast 
effect in civilizing and Ch re 
that portion of the populace whic. 
cannot be driven to mn of wor- 
ship either by act of parliament or 
private exhortation. 





* Sermons on the Sabbath Day. 
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WO editions within fourteen 

years of a pair of treatises upon 
Linguistic Science—a subject which 
must, in some degree, be presumed 
caviare to the general reader—imply 
both sterling merits ip the volumes 
themselves, and no inconsiderable 
amount of philological interest in 
the public at large. On both ac- 
counts, therefore, it may be thought 
that such good wine needs no bush, 
and that further recommendation of 
these treatises on our part is, at 
least, superfluous. Yet the contents 
of Dr. Cocslian’s volumes are so 
various, suggestive, and important, 
that we make no apology to our 
readers for drawing attention to 
them, more especially as, although 
they have been much read, they 
have hitherto been rarely noticed by 
our critical contemporaries, and be- 
cause, also, since the date of their 
first publication, geology and physi- 
ology, the sister-sciences of philo- 
logy, have thrown new light upon 
the history and vicissitudes of man- 
kind. Our readers, however, need 
not apprehend from us a disserta- 
tion on Grammar. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to such portions of 
the volumes before us as deal with 
the families and the dispersion of 
the human race, rather than with the 
divisions of their speech or the me- 
chanism of their expression. Once 
again the human swarm is setting 
forth to replenish the waste places 
of the earth : and it may be interest- 
ing to glance, however briefly, at the 
course and history of its earlier mi- 
grations. 

A word or two is, however, due 
to philology itself, and its present 
aspects and functions in this country. 
Its recognition as a science, putting 
forth equal claims, and standing 
upon parallel ground with the exact 
sciences, is comparatively of recent 
date. The term philologer has 
undergone several changes. At one 
period it was nearly as vague as that 
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of ‘Francis Moore, physician.’ It 
implied, simply, a person addicted 
to literature, and was appended to 
works treating of aulaiiianal his- 
torical, and even ethical questions. 
Thomas Hearne dubbed himself 
a philologer, and orator Henley, 
from his ‘gilt tub,’ professed to give 
lectures on ‘philology.’ Next, it 
was restricted to proficients in the 
languages of Greece and Rome; 
and if Hicks, Lye, or Manning, 
with all their knowledge of the 
Teutonic idioms, had styled them- 
selves philologers, the insulted ma- 
jesty of Oxford and Cambridge 
would have been up in arms against 
such Semen intruders. We 
have become more tolerant, as the 
knowledge of languages has ad- 
vanced. The title of philologer is 
now as willingly ad to pe 
and Grimm, as to Hermann an 
Buttmann. Rome and Greece sub- 
mit to the custom of gavelkind, 
and no longer assume an elder- 
brother’s share. Linguistic science 
surveys mankind from China to 
Peru, and embraces the speech of 
all the families of the earth, without 
reference to the superior mechanism 
or refinement of one or more among 
their various dialects. 

About twenty years ago, the 
learned Archdeacon of Lewes, in the 
Preface to the Philological Museum, 
deplored, and with much reason, 
the general feebleness of English 
philology. He observed, that, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, our 
native scholars had contributed, for 
several years, a mite, and a mite 
only, to the knowledge of classical 
antiquity: and that our ae 
Teviews, which at one time handled 
such topics with considerable learn- 
ing and acuteness, had, since 1825, 
nearly abandoned that field of spe- 
culation. From works then on 
the anvil, or of which samples had 
been published, this distinguished 
writer, who has himself done much 
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to remove the reproach he makes, 
augurs, indeed, a renascence of the 
philological spirit among us. His 
augury has since been amply fulfilled. 
We have no longer cause to blush 
at the disproportion between the 
learning we impart and that which 
we produce. The ancient spirit of 
our Gattakers, and Hickeses, and 
Bentleys was not dead, but sleeping : 
and we can at the present moment 
point with becoming pride to a well- 
appointed auxiliary corps of Eng- 
lish philologers, keeping time and 
step with the sturdy and numerous 
German phalanx. 

Whether merited or not, we Eng- 
lishmen have the character of being a 
particularly practical race: and as 
story is the most practical off- 
epring of philology our progress in 
that science has very consistently 
been most conspicuous in the de- 
yartment of ancient history. In 

hirlwall and Grote, in Arnold and 
Merivale, we possess a quaternion 
of writers in that province unsur- 
assed by laborious Germany or by 
livelier France. In Mr. Kemble’'s 
Saxons in England, we possess a 
work founded on sound philological 
investigations, and treating of the 
fontal problems of the English con- 
stitution. Mr. Paley’s editions of 
ZEschylus and Propertius will entitle 
him to be addressed, as ‘ docte ser- 
mones utriusque linque, and prove 
that, while other departments have 
been more generally studied, ver- 
bal criticism has not declined. 
Professor Wilson and Colonel Raw- 
linson sustain our ancient reputa- 
tion for oriental scholarship—a field 
which, considering the extent, im- 

rtance, and expansion of our Indian 
ar should be peculiarly our 
own; while Dr. Donaldson, in the 
treatises we now proceed briefly to 
notice, contributes to general and 
comparative grammar—the nursing 
parent of all branches of philology 
—two solid bases or buttresses, at 
least, which, by their reception, 
both at home and abroad, are con- 
firming Dr. Arnold's prediction, 
that ‘he would one day produce a 
work on the science of language 
which would rank beside the most 
acute and elaborate performances of 
German erudition.’ 

Neither our limits now, nor the 
general character of our pages, per- 
mit us to dissect with the minute- 
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ness due to such works either the 
New Cratylus, or the Varronianus. 
We can merely afford to glance at 
their design, plan, and materials, 
with a strong recommendation in- 
deed of their more recondite chapters 
to all ‘studious readers.’ But philo- 
logy is a science much more compre- 
hensive than grammar; and from its 
many aspects we shall select the 
ethnological, both as the easiest of 
compression and as the most gene- 
rally attractive in itself. And we 
the rather incline to this selection, 
because ethnology not only readily 
and indeed almost inseparably con- 
nects itself with geology and physio- 
logy, but also, owing to certain pre- 
sent movements and mutations of 
the human race, promises to exhibit 
some novel features, and to be en- 
tering upon strange and extensive 
combinations in at least two quarters 
of the globe. 

The Spectator remarks that, in 
order to relish a book thoroughly 
most persons require to know some- 
thing of its author's appearance and 
complexion, life, and conversation. 
The observation may be extended to 
the titles of books, especially if, like 
the New Cratylus om Varronianus, 
they contain something allusive, not 
to say enigmatical. So acting on 
the spirit, although not on the letter’ 
of the Spectator’s remark, and leay- 
ing the author to be his own biogra- 
aher if he will, or to take his post- 
aah chances of being chronicled 
justly, we shall pause for a moment 
to ask why he has so denominated 
his literary offspring. What is He- 
cuba to us? Tho is Cratylus that 
he should expound Greek to us, or 
Varronianus that he should pore into 
the origins of Latin? Who the new 
Cratylus may be, will perhaps be 
best understood by ascertaining the 
character and pretensions of Cra- 
tylus senior. Of him many per- 
sons know thus much, that he was a 
disciple of Heracleitus, who accom- 
modated Plato with his name as the 
title of a dialogue principally turning 
on etymologies. But knowing this 
is by no means an intimate acquain- 
tance with Cratylus pare. There are 
few more unfortunate positions in 
life than that of a person who, firing 
off a jest in company, is taken to be 
in earnest, and set down as a dealer 
in truisms, if not indeed a profane 
and scurrilous fellow. Now this is 
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very nearly what has happened to old 
Cratylus, or rather to his representa- 
tive Plato. The philosopher had been 
vexed in his inmost soul by the ver- 
bal tricks and quibbles of the Hera- 
cleitan and Eleatic schools, and 
thought to expose and extinguish 
them for ever by reducing their lin- 
guistic fooleries to ad absurdum, 
and making them ridiculous in the 
eyes of the laughter-loving Athe- 
nians. The wits and sages of his 
own days probably understood his 
drift; but the pleasantry was quite 
thrown away upon the learned of 
later ages, who either adopted Plato's 
jests as so many etymological canons 
or abused him for attempting to 
bamboozle the whole grammarian 
race. Old Cratylus, then, has been 
until very recently a much mis- 
represented gentleman. He meant 
to be amusing; he was supposed to 
be serious and dogmatical, and, under 
this delusion, he was not unfairly put 
down for a most unconscionable 
twaddler. There is no danger of 
Cratylus fils being similarly misun- 
derstood. Now and then indeed he 
shows himself by an occasional spurt 
of wit capable of shooting with his 
father’s bow; but he is generally a 
grave and earnest investigator of his 
subject, dealing after a trenchant 
fashion with the Eleatic and Hera- 
cleitan sciolists of his day. His 
name is nearly all he borrows or in- 
herits from his humorous but mis- 
taken ancestor. 

But what is the import of Varro- 
nianus? According to Roman usage 
the name would imply that for 
private or political ends Dr. Donald- 
son had been adopted by some pater- 
familias who had no lineal heirs, or 
having such, thought them ‘slow 
coaches,’ and not likely to do credit 
to his gens. Now, had this been 
so, we should have said that the 
adopting Varro had secured for him- 
self a very learned and sharp-witted 
successor—a highly creditable graft 
upon the Varronian stock. But it 
is no such matter. M. Terentius 
Varro, it appears, nearly nineteen 
centuries ago published, although he 
never printed, an instructive work 
entitled, De Lingua Latina, wherein, 
after the ancient fashion, he boggled 
a good deal about the origin of words, 
but preserved many curious examples 
of their earlier uses and forms, be- 
sides rescuing many from oblivion. 
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And now Dr. Donaldson, in consi- 
deration of Varro’s learning and 
other merits, enrolls himself in his 
clan, so far as philology is concerned, 
and discourses, with far ampler 
means and appliances at hand, upon 
the roots, cognates, and offsets of 
the Roman tongue. 

Having thus in some measure 
acted upon the Spectator’s hint we 
proceed to examine the contents of 
these treatises, giving precedence to 
the elder volume, which professes on 
its title page to be ‘a contribution 
towards a more accurate knowledge 
of the Greek language.’ And let us 
not be deemed paradoxical for as- 
serting, in limine, that an English 
doctor of divinity—for Cratylus jils 
is no less—writing several centuries 
after the Greek ceased to be a livin 
tongue, may be better meh 
with its structure and relations than 
even an Athenian or Byzantine born. 
Of the Greeks in all ages—whether 
listening to Demosthenes in the 
assembly, or expounding Homer to 
Petrarch and Boccaccio at Florence 
—it may be affirmed that they were 
neither themselves philologers, nor 
did they possess the materials for 
philological inquiries. Language they 
regarded universally from a purely 
literary point of view, and as their 
own unrivalled literature reigned pa- 
ramount—having within the range 
of their observation nihil simile aut 
secundum, they felt and expressed 
a lordly scorn of all other mundane 
dialects. For all purposes of art, 
logic, and elaboration of the internal 
mechanism of their language this 
exclusive pride was highly service- 
able. But it was fatal to all preten- 
sions to philology, of which the 
strength lies in expansion, not in se- 
clusion, in comparative, not in single 
examples. Nay, in some respects 
it was unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of the Grecian mind itself, 
since it severed the Hellenic race, 
in a measure, from the human family, 
and by narrowing the ground of 
their sympathies and interests, has- 
tened their intellectual decline. The 
Greek grammarians, like the Italian 
Della Crusca, comprehended per- 
fectly the right usage and the fine 
and almost imperceptible shades of 
meaning in their subtle and harmo- 
nious idioms. But here their fune- 
tion ends. They never dreamed— 
and they would have resented the 
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suggestion of them as an affront—of 
the affinities between the speech of 
Hellas and thatofPersia,eventhough 
a few months’practice enabled Athe- 
nians and Spartans to converse with- 
out the aid of an interpreter with the 
Great King himself. They ignored 
the language of their Roman con- 
querors, although it was an elder 
branch of their own vernacular 
idiom, and with the single exception 
of Plutarch, a good natured cosmo- 
polite in his way, no Greek 
writer for four hundred years 
makes more than a passing mention 
of any Roman author. e cannot, 
indeed, concede to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill that such singlehood of speech 
rendered the Greeks worse logicians 
than they would have been, if, like 
ourselves, they had been constrained 
to learn several languages. But we 
have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that their contempt of foreign 
tongues disabled them from becom- 
ing sound etymologists even in their 
own. What we have written of the 
Greeks applies in hardly an inferior 
degree to the Romans also. The 


Emperor Claudius was perhaps the 
only man in the — who could 


read Etruscan as well as Greek. But 
his accomplishments earned him, 
Cesar as he was, little or no credit. 
He was accounted at best a learned 
simpleton; and the Romans, having 
in their wide provincial dominion 
the most ample field for the cultiva- 
tion of comparative philology, 
neglected it altogether, forced the 
Gauls, and Iberians, and Africans to 
learn Latin, and when they trans- 
mitted to posterity a few words from 
provincial dialects, they disguised 
them as effectually as if they had in- 
tended a practical jest, and had fore- 
seen the torments Semen inflicting 
upon etymologists for ever. It is no 
aradox, therefore, to assert that, so 
far as regards aids and appliances ab 
extra, the modern philologer is in a 
better position for enucleating the 
fontal problems of the Greek and 
Roman languages than if he had sat 
among thespectatorsof the Antigone, 
or been among the hearers of Cicero. 
The New Cratylus opens with a 
delineation of the functions and a 
statement of the claims of philolo 
to be regarded as a science. In the 
first place, its value as an organ of 
liberal education is considered, and, 
for this purpose, the palm is most 
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justly awarded to the two most per- 
fect of the ancient dialects—partly 
because their formularies ‘are now 
beyond the reach of transition, and 
partly because of the essential merits 
of the literature which they contain. 
We think that Dr. Donaldson over- 
rates the advantages derived from 
the practice of composition in the 
dead languages. We believe the 
same a might be attained at a 
less expense of toil, and yet more 
valuable time, by the study at school 
and the university of our own classi- 
cal writers. We have often had oc- 
casion to marvel at the skill dis- 
played by ingenuous youth in 
writing Greek iambics, and by the 
solecisms they commit in English 
prose. We have known Shakspeare 
and Massinger made to ak the 
very language of Sophocles, by a 
man who could not write six sen- 
tences of tolerable English. This, 
however, is not the place for discus- 
sing a much vexed question; but 
whenever a real reform of university 
studies shall take place, we trust 
that English literature will bedeemed 
as worthy of a professor’s chair as 
Greek or moral philosophy. The 
statement of the ioe of philology 
is followed by a review of its origin, 
progress, an resent state; and we 
would especially point out some 
most instructive and interesting re- 
marks upon the philology of the 
schoolmen, as embodied in what 
Coleridge described as the greatest 
of controversies—that between the 
Nominalists and Realists. 

In his third chapter, Dr. Donald- 
son treats of the anes hy of lan- 
guage, and enters — upon the 
questions of its original unity, its 
subsequent divarications, its affini- 
ties, transitions, and corruptions ; 
its various aspects among races 
which have been early settled in 
one region, or which hom spread 
themselves over the earth’s surface ; 
its relations, on the one hand, to the 
history of matter, and, on the other, 
to the development of mind. We 
have not space to enter upon the 
highly metaphysical character of 
many of these inquiries: but the 
following vindication on philological 
principles of the unity of the human 
race will, we think, prove equally 
acceptable to the scholar al the 
inetaien — 

Not to speak of the uses of philol - 
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gical criticism, it may be shown that 
linguistic ethnography contributes in no 
small measure towards establishing the 
grounds of Revelation. All the truth, 
or at least all the intelligibility, of the 
Christian dispensation, depends on the 
derivation of the human race from one 
stock. If mankind had not a common 
origin, there must be branches of our 
race which have no more share in here- 
ditary corruption or transmitted sin, 
than the supposed inhabitants of an- 
other planet. Now it is by philology 
alone that we can attempt to demon- 
strate the primeval unity of man. We 
are already so far advanced as to be able 
to divide all the known languages of the 
world into two main classes; and al- 
though we do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of the whole body of lan- 
guages to be able to say what affinity 
exists between the two great divisions, 
approximations have been made to the 
conclusion that there are certain points 
in which they osculate; and, judging 
from the progress of linguistic studies 
hitherto, we may fairly hope that, as in 
the case of languages now known to be 
cognate we were impressed with the dif- 
ferences long before we perceived the 
similarities which are now the most pro- 
minent features, so it will be hereafter 
with all the languages of the world ; and 
investigation will fully confirm what the 
great Apostle proclaimed in the Areo- 
pagus, ‘that God has ordained that from 
one common parentage all the different 
tribes of men should spread themselves 
over the whole face of the earth, having 
determined the particular times of their 
successive emigrations and the bounda- 
ries of their respective settlements.’ 
Thus much may be expected from com- 
parative philology. 


The section, however, of the New 
Cratylus which possesses the highest 
value for the general reader is that 
‘upon the ethnological affinities of 
the ancient Greeks.’ If ethnolo 
can be presumed to be, at any aad, 
a subject of universal interest, it 
must emphatically be so considered 
at an epoch when a new dispersion 
of mankind appears to be imminent, 
and when the races of the old conti- 
nent are pouring forth themselves in 
masses towardsthe regions of the west 
and south. The United States and 
the Canadas are now monthly receiv- 
ing accessions to their population from 
the Celts of Ireland, from the Teu- 
tons of Europe, and from those semi- 
oriental races which are unloosed b 
revolution and calamity from their 
homes on its eastern frontier. In 
the western states of North America, 
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from the Hudson and St. Lawrence 
to the Gulfs of Mexico and Califor- 
nia, the Celt, the Hungarian, the 
Pole, and the Saxon, are now seated 
side by side, and in another century 
these branches of the great Celtic, 
Sclavonian, and Teutonic stems will 
be interwoven with one another by 
the bonds of civil, political, and 
family union. With these more 
eminent varieties of mankind are 
combined also an oceanitic element 
through the immigration of labour- 
ers’ and artisans from China, and if 
the harbours of Japan be thrown 
open to the commerce of the world, 
we may anticipate that a gradual in- 
fusion of western blood will affect 
the most pure and exclusive of the 
islanders of the Pacific. Again, in the 
far south, and in regions scarcely a 
century old in the annals of geogra- 
phy and commerce, the auriferous 
tracts are rapidly leading to a col- 
luvies gentium,to a demolition of the 
barriers of races, to the annihilation 
of some, to the amalgamation of 
many, and eventually to the produc- 
tion of varieties of mankind in which 
it will be no longer possible to discri- 
minate betweenthe original stock and 
the hybrid offspring. Since, indeed, 
the great dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar, or that no less memorable 
breaking up of the great deeps of the 
north, when the Rhine and the 
Danube precipitated upon the ex- 

hausted plains of Greece and Italy 

their hardier sons, and founded new 

and vigorous dynasties in the heart 

of a decaying empire, the world has 

beheld no commingling, interweav- 

ing and accretion of races equal or 

similar to that which is now proceed- 

ing under the eyes of the present ge- 

neration. Philology uplifts the cur- 

tain from past migrations, and dis- 

plays, by the light of scientific analo- 

gies, the probable course and future 
gpntine of the great gulf-stream of 

uman life. 

Therefore on all accounts, before 
new combinations of races shall have 
obliterated in a third of the world 
the former distinctions, it is import- 
ant that ethnology should be placed 
upon a secure ng and that the 


fountains of the stream should be, if 
possible, laid open before they are 
uretrievably concealed by the multi- 
tude of arteries which emanate from 
them. And therefore we greet with 
much satisfaction all such works as, 
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like the New Cratylus and Varroni- 
anus, apply one crucial test—the 
test of languages—to the problems 
of derivation and dispersion, and to 
the phenomena which mark and ac- 
company the ‘peopling of the earth.’ 
For enucleating these problems 
three sciences are necessary, and 
each of them has now for some years 
been in active operation. The time 
has fortunately gone by when it was 
deemed impossible to reconcile the 
disclosures of geology with the re- 
cords of the creation. No one out 
of St. Luke’s, or beyond the dim re- 
cesses of a country parsonage, a pre- 
bendal stall, or Exeter-hall, deems 
that Moses and Sir Charles Lyell are 
committed to a deadly feud. No one 
now dreads that physiology will un- 
settle the great fact of the unity of 
the human race, inasmuch as the 
deeper the physiologist probes his 
subject, the more cause he discovers 
for affirming the scriptural assertion 
that all flesh proceeded from a single 
air. And few, we trust, remain who 
lievethat philology legitimately ex- 
ercised, can ever disturb the founda- 
tions of faith, while, on the contrary, 
the number is daily increasing of 
those who hold that the sounder 
the interpretation of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues shall become, the 
more completely will the ways of 
God to man be displayed and vin- 
dicated. 

The earth and its inhabitants are 
the most interesting of topics to all 
studious and reasoning men. The 
structure of the earth is revealed by 
the geologist ; the form divine and 
the wonderful mechanism of man is 
examined by the physiologist, and 
between these sciences the condi- 
tions of eventual harmony are al- 
ready securely established. But a 
third power, or as the elder meta- 
Le ore would have phrased it— 
a third force is demanded for com- 
pletingthe reconciliation, andforsolv- 
ing the lingering questions which lie 
beyond the province of him who 
deals with the earth and of him who 
is busied with the individuals and 
families upon it. Man was endowed 
by his creator with articulate speech, 
as well as with a living soul. His 

ech, as a whole, discriminates him 
m other animals, and by its diva- 
rications further divides him from 
his brethren. Geology points out 
the zones and radii of the earth 
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which are the best suited to popula- 
tion ; physiology discloses the adap- 
tation between the or, man 
and the places of his habitation—but 
philology, or the science of language, 
alone demonstrates the cause and 
manner of his dispersion, and fol- 
lows him to the extreme verge, or 
traces him back to the fontal source 
of civilization. The aspects of civi- 
lization may be divided into two 
main streams—the one extends into 
the far east, and may be comprised 
under the general head of Indian— 
the other permeates the extreme 
west, and may be described, in con- 
sideration of the superior civilization 
of the continent in which that civi- 
lization was developed, as the Euro- 
pean. With the inlien aspect we are 
but remotely concerned ; it affords 
ample and lively illustrations of our 
own system, but it does not directl 
affect or determine it. It is enoug 
to know that beyond the extremest 
bounds of Grecian and Roman con- 
quest, and at epochs when the Seven 
Hills were covered with primeval 
forest, and the acropolis of Athens 
was a bare peak of stone, empires 
existed powerful in arts and arms, 
‘guided or deluded in religion by 
awful creeds and shadowy mytholo- 
gies, and governed by laws which 
sometimes excite our admiration by 
their profound and subtle jurispru- 
dence, and at others shock and 
estrange our feelings by their syste- 
matic and reckless cruelty. Itis 
interesting to know also that their 
august yet sombre dynasties at 
certain epochs, touched without 
osculating the great empire of the 
west, and that at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, or perchance at Tra- 
pobane or Ceylon, the Roman mer- 
chants met the swart and turbaned 
Hindoo, and, perchance, amidst the 
cares of business or avarice, com- 
pared notes with each other as to 
the relative grandeur of imperial 
Rome and the holy city of Benares. 
The field of inquiry traversed in 
the New Cratylus is the wider and 
more diversified ; but the Varroni- 
anus is, in our opinion, the more 
mature and masterly work. Com- 
paratively, also, it is more original, 
or at least more novel in its details 
than its predecessor; for great as 
the progress of philology has been 
during the present na its ad- 
vances have been made on the side of 
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Grecian rather than Latin scholar- 
ship. We do not complain of the 
preference; yet we rejoice to perceive 
a turn in the tide, and to find, both 
in Germany and in England, 

reviving taste for the literature o 
Rome. It has been too much the 
fashion of late to cry that all is 
barren between the Dan and Beer- 
sheba of Roman authors. Even 
writers so well informed as Arch- 
deacon Hare and Mr. Macaulay have 
joined in it, not indeed unduly magni- 
fying the superiority of the Greeks 
in language, invention, and the art 
of collocation, but we think unduly 
denying the claim of the Romans to 
sterling merits in these respects. 
Cicero, we are told by one of these 
critics, is little better than a mere 
wordmonger; the Roman poets, we 
are assured, resemble the clipped, 
formal avenues of yews which orna- 
mented or deformed the gardens of 
our -ancestors; and Sallust and 
Tacitus imitated without possessing 
the genius of Thucydides. Be it so: 
we reply that we, as moderns, and 
deriving no small portion of our 
noblest and most refined literature 
from Italian models, imitate, through 
them, Virgil rather than Homer, 
and Livy and Tacitus rather than 
Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
consequently are ‘debtors’ less to 
the ‘Greek’ than to the people 


whom the insolent Greeks ac- 
counted little better than ‘ bar- 
barians.” For these reasons we 


rejoice to meet with a scholar like 
Dr. Donaldson, who, having abun- 
dantly proved his proficiency in the 
schools of Athens, asserts also the 
authentic dignity and excellence of 
the Latian Muses. We assent also 
to his opinion that Latin scholarship 
cannot S considered in a flourishing 
condition in this country at the pre- 
sent moment. There are, indeed, 
aepteene of its revival, and among 
the most promising the Varronianus 
itself. But since the days of Porson, 
the current has set strongly the 
other way; and we think the pre- 
ference shown to Greek not alto- 
gether creditable to the managers of 
our great schools and universities. 
Generally speaking, a chorus of 
Sophocles has a better chance of 
being correctly rendered by an 
aspiring youth than a chapter of 
Tacitus or an ode of Horace; yet 
for all practical purposes, especially 
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when the increasing cultivation of 
modern languages is taken into ac- 
count, the Latin is by much the 
more important of the two classical 
idioms. Conceding to the Greeks 
their undoubted rights—originality 
of thought, superior harmony of ex- 
—— and greater vigour and 

rilliancy of imagination—amplitude 
and dignity will always remain the 
characteristics of Rome. Even Mr. 
Grote’s earnest and thoughtful mind 
cannot invest the wars and policy of 
the Greek republics with a European 
interest. The Greek political drama 
was acted upon a narrow and insig- 
nificant stage; it was at most a 
rehearsal of more stirring and com- 
prehensive scenes to be afterwards 
performed, with three continents for 
their audience and the course of 
civilization for their plot and denoue- 
ment. Rome, and not Greece, is 
the proper ancestor of Christendom ; 
and Roman, and not Hellenic, lite- 
rature is the root of Christian poetry, 
ethics, and history. 

As in the New Cratylus, so in the 
Varronianus, we must limit our 
remarks to the ethnological intro- 
duetion of the treatises. The Romans 
did not claim for themselves the 
empty honour of being an autoc- 
thonous race—the earliest denizens 
of the Latin soil. On the contrary, 
they confessed their ancestors to 
have been a sentina gentiwm, the 
offspring of adventurers flocking to 
a common asylum at the invitation 
of one or more shepherd warriors. 
The elements of this mixed race are 
analysed in the opening chapters of 
the Varronianus. First, the deansitin 
relations of the old Italian tribes 
are examined, and next their foreign 
affinities. The general conclusions 
of the introduction are subsequently 
confirmed by a comparison of the 
various dialects spoken in the Italian 
peninsula. 

In these inquiries there are two 
salient points of interest, and to 
these we shall confine ourselves. 
First, the origin of the Etruscan 
nation ; and, secondly, the transmis- 
sion of the Latin language and 
civilization to its modern repre- 
sentatives. Whether or no the cur- 
tain which has fallen upon Etruscan 
civilization is destined to be finally 
uplifted by the discovery of the 
family to which their language be- 
longs, and by the power of reading 
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that language with as much ease as 
we interpret Oscan inscriptions, is a 
problem at present, and without fur- 
ther aids insoluble. The monumental 
and traditional evidence of Etruscan 
greatness is singularly complete : the 

honetic records of it alone are dumb. 

f the nations with which in their 
career of conquest the Romans came 
in contact, they regarded the Gauls 
with fear, and the Etruscais, for 
many generations at least, with re- 
spect. The latter feeling was pro- 
bably in some measure owing: to 
their dependence upon the Etrus- 
cans in all matters of religious cere- 
mony, and partly also to ethnical 
affinities between the races north 
and south of the Tiber. The most 
compact and populous of the Pelas- 

ian settlements in Italy was in 

truria; the next in numbers and 
cohesion was the Roman territory 
itself. The third tribe of Rome— 
the Luceres—was Pelasgian, of the 
same stock, and soleil indeed a 
colony from Southern Etruria. No 
motive less potent than the esta- 
blishment, against all evidence, of a 
favourite theory could have induced 
Niebuhr to maintain that the Tar- 

uinian House was of Latin origin, 
urther indeed than the Latins were 
themselves Pelasgians. The whole 
history of the Tarquinian dynasty 
implies Etruscan influence, but the 
influence of southern or Pelasgian 
Etruria, just as the story of Por- 
sena’s conquestof Rome indicates the 
power of Northern Etruria, where 
a race hostile to the Tarquinian 
princes had _ established _ itself. 
Again, neither England under the 
Normans, nor Gaul under the 
Franks, betrays more palpable tokens 
of the co-existence in one state of 
two races—a dominant and a subject 
one—than Etruria as described by 
Roman historians. The subject race 
was Pelasgian; who the dominant 
race were 1s still sub judice. 

Two hypotheses are possible. One 
is, that a portion of the civilized 
Pelasgians were by foreign invasion 
driven from the plains and cities 
of the Peninsula into the Alps,where, 
cut off from their brethren, they re- 
lapsed into barbarism, again de- 
scended upon the lowlands, and re- 
conquered the regions once occupied 
by their ancestors. The other and 
more probable explanation is, in our 
opinion, that preferred by the learned 
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author of Varronianus. He con- 
ceives the dominant race in Northern 
Etruria to have been a low German 
tribe, who subjected the Pelasgians, 
andsettledamongthemasconquerors, 
as the Normans among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Franks among the 
Romano-Gallic population of France. 
Niebuhr had previously noticed cer- 
tain striking resemblances between 
the Etruscan and Scandinavian sys- 
tems of mythology. Dr. Donaldson 
carries the comparison a step—and 
a most important step—further, and 
detects some remarkable affinities 
between Etruscan inscriptions and 
the low German dialects. For the 
linguistic proofs of his theory we 
must refer our readers to the pages of 
the Varronianus. But if his specu- 
lations be true—and they bear with 
them an aspect of great probability— 
an interesting fact is added to eth- 
nological science, the identity of 
the mysterious Etruscans with the 
low Germans of Scandinavia, with 
the Danes, who sixteen centuries 
after Porsena reigned at Clusium 
wasted the shores of England, and 
with the Norsemen who in the ninth 
century of the Christian era esta- 
blished themselves in Iceland, and 
attained there a high degree of both 
civil and literary cultivation. 

The language of Rome affected in 
very various lege the provinces 
of its empire. In the east and 
south it hardly affected the speech 
of the provincials. The Syrians 
and Egyptians sullenly kept aloof 
from their conquerors, and when 
they exchanged their sibilant semitic 
idiom for a foreign tongue, adopted 
the language of the Greeks. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, classed 
the dialect of Italy among other 
barbarous forms of speech, in com- 
parison with their own expressive 
and mellifluous idiom. But to the 
north and west of Italy the case 
was reversed. The Celts and Ibe- 
rians, the Raetians and Dacians, 
embraced both the language and 
literature of Italy with the zeal of 
neophytes, and Italy itself was 
scarcely more a Latin province 
than the Gauls and the South 
Danubian provinces finally became. 
It has been a point salah y mooted 
among shiieliaslateroushiels of the 
Southern European tongues most 
nearly reflects and resembles its 
Roman ancestor. The Gothic and 
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Semitic elements of the Spanish are 
fatal to the claims of the Iberian 
peninsula. The Italian, both from the 
genius loci, and the radical elements 
of its population, might seem to be 
the favourite candidate for this dis- 
tinction, had not conquest,Germanic, 
Byzantine, and Saracenic, swept in 
such ruthless succession over the 
Italian soil, and infected even the 
incunabula Rome with admixtures 
of foreign speech. When literature 
revived, indeed, the Roman influence 
revived also; and Dante, the 
scholar of Virgil, impressed the 
written speech of his contemporaries 
with an indelible Roman brand; 
and the great Florentine’s successors 
completed the work he had begun 
by almost fanatical obsequiousness 
to the canons and phraseology of 
Cicero and Virgil. But the lan- 
guage of the Divina Comédia, of 
the Decamerone, and the Gierusa- 
lemme, is too much a written lan- 
guage—a compromise between rival 
dialects — for the purposes of the 
philologer ; and he consults rather 
the current patois than the stereo- 
typed oes of literature. But 
the spoken Italian departs in many 
essential respects from the written 
language of Rome, however it may 
have resembled the real utterances 
of the faex Romuli, in the Suburra, 
or the provincialisms of the Cam- 
panian vine-pruners. Dr. Donaldson 
sets up the claim of modern French 
to be regarded as the most genuine 
offset of the language of Rome; 
and as the following passage states 
his argument almost as briefly, and 
much more cogently than we can 
represent it by condensation, we 
lay it entire belees our readers :— 

It will not be expected that I should 
here show at length how the Romance 
languages were formed from the Latin. 
It will be sufficient to point out some of 
the reasons for believing that the French 
language is a better living representative 
of the pronunciation of the ancient Ita- 
lians than the language which is now 
spoken in the Peninsula itself; and in 
conclusion to state briefly what was the 
process of the disintegration, and in 
what degree the modern differed from 
the ancient form. 

As the Romans successively conquered 
the different nations which formed the 
population of Italy, they generally in- 
cluded within the limits of a single em- 
pire a number of different tribes, who 
spoke idioms, or dialects, differing but 
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little from the language of the Romans 
themselves. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that a gradual amalgamation 
should have taken place, and that every 
Italian should have spoken, with only 
slight variations of accent, one and the 
same Latin language. The language of 
Rome itself—the language of Govern- 
ment, of literature, of law—would of 
course be independent of these minor 
differences. Every educated man, and 
every public functionary, would refer to 
this unvarying standard, and would 
speak or write, in some cases with 
pedantic accuracy, the language of the 
senate-house and the forum. Accord- 
ingly the inhabitants of the provinces, 
or the foreign subjects of the empire, 
would hear nothing but pure Roman 
Latin ; and if they learned the language 
at all they would at least learn it in the 
best form. Their position in this re- 
spect differed materially from that of 
colonists, even in ancient times. The 
colonists of our day, and especially the 
English emigrants, present a material 
contrast to the case of the Roman pro- 
vincials. For, while the colonists who 
sailed from Corinth or Athens were of 
all classes, our modern colonists are ge- 
nerally those who are either not able to 
live at home, or at all events who prac- 
tise trades inconsistent with a high 
amount of educational polish. We find, 
therefore, that colonial English repre- 
sents only the vulgar colloquial language 
of the mother country, whereas the 
Roman provincials spoke a language 
derived—imperfectly it might be, but 
still derived —from the polished and 
elegant diction of proconsuls, juriscon- 
sults, negotiators, and publicani. 

The Gauls, in particular, were re- 
markable for their tendency to assimi- 
late themselves, in their language and 
usages, to the Romans. In an incon- 
ceivably short space .of time the pro- 
vince Gallia was completely Roman- 
ized. Their own language was out of 
the pale of civilization ; in fact they had 
no mother-tongue to struggle for. A 
language is only dear to us when we 
know its capabilities, and when it is 
hallowed by a thousand connexions with 
our civilization, our literature, and our 
comforts. So long as it merely lisps the 
inarticulate utterances of half-educated 
men, it has no hold upon the hearts of 
those who speak it; and it is readily 
neglected or thrown aside in favour of 
the more cultivated idiom, which, while 
it finds names for luxuries of civilization 
before unknown, also opens a communi- 
cation with those who appear as the 
heralds of moral and intellectual regene- 
ration. The Greeks and Jews had good 





reasons for loving the language of their 
ancestors, and could never be induced 
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to forget or relinquish the flowing 
rhythms of their poets or the noble 
energy of their prose writers. The case 
was not so with the provincials of Gaul : 
without any anterior predilections, and 
with a mobility of character which still 
distinguishes their modern representa- 
tives, they speedily adopted the manners 
and the words of the Romans ; and it is 
probable that in the time of the Empire 
there was no more difference between 
the grammatical Latin of Lyons and 
Rome, than there is now between the 
grammatical French of St. Petersburg 
and Paris. 

If the few and imperfect remarks 
we have been enabled to make upon 
Dr. Donaldson’s volumes be suffi- 
cient to recommend them to the eth- 
nologist, we can fearlessly refer the 
grammarian and comparative philo- 
loger to their pages. The former 
will find, in the New Cratylus espe- 
cially, many serviceable canons of 
criticism, and no few emendations of 
corrupt or doubtful passages. The 
latter will discover in both treatises 
a comprehensive and accurate ac- 

uaintance with languages, both in 
their families and im their dialectic 
idiosyncrasies. We would part with 


a gentle hint to the author that a 
milder tone towards some of his 
scholastic contemporaries would not 
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be amiss; he reminds us too often of 
the learned warfare of the Scaligers 
and Scipios. The publicno longer 
takes any interest in a ‘set-to’ of 

ammarians, and will ‘let Dares 

at Entellus black and blue’ till 
both are satisfied. A little more 
amenity would greatly improve his 
controversial style. Apart from this 
defect, however, Dr. Donaldson is 
entitled to high commendation, as 
at once an enterprising and a con- 
scientious investigator of languages. 
His diligence is unwearied; his 
learning is great; his sagacity un- 
failing ; his accuracy scrupulous ; his 
method perspicuous ; and his diction 
nervous and refined. In an age when 
so many material interests encroach 
upon the realm of philology, his 
merits have been acknowledged b 
the demand for re-editions of his 
works ; and we have much mistaken 
their character if the New Cratylus 
and Varronianus do not long remain 
as specimens and landmarks of the 
philological science of the present 
century. The field of linguistic in- 
vestigation is wide, and we trust 
again to welcome Dr. Donaldson 
among the explorers of its more re- 
mote and obscure regions. 


HARVEST-HOME. 
By Frepericx Trnnyson. 
OME, let us mount the breezy down, 


And hearken to the tumult 


lown 


Up from the champaign and the town. 
Lovely lights, smooth shadows sweet, 

Swiftly o’er croft and valley fleet, 

And flood the hamlet at our feet ; 


Its groves, its hall, its grange that stood 


Its mill that patters in the w 


When Bess was Queen, its — rude ; 
3 


And follow where the brooklet curls, 
Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 
Or silvery o’er its cresses purls. 
The harvest days are come again, 
The vales are surging with the grain ; 
The merry work goes on amain ; 
Pale streaks of cloud scar¢e veil the blue, 
Against the golden harvest hue 
The Autumn trees look fresh and new ; 
Wrinkled brows relax with glee, 
And aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o’er the lea; 
I see the little kerchief’d maid 
With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 


"Mid the stout striplings half afraid ; 


aa 
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Her red lip and her soft blue eye 
Mate the poppy’s crimson dye, 
And the corn-flowers waving by ; 
I see the sire with bronzéd chest ; 
Mad babes amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast ; 


The mighty youth, and supple child 
Go forth, the yellow sheaves are piled, 
The toil is mirth, the mirth is will! 
Old head, and sunny forehead peers 
O’er the warm sea, or disappears, 
Drown’d amid the waving ears ; 
Barefoot urchins run, and hide 
Tn hollows ’twixt the corn, or glide 
Toward the tall sheaf’s sunny side ; 


Lusty pleasures, hob-nail’d fun, 
rong into the noonday sun, 
And ’mid the merry reapers run. 


Draw the clear October out ; 
Another, and another bout, 
Then back to labour with a shout! 
The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple Autumn sky, 
Like armies of Deeeneiie: 


Hark! through the middle of the town 
From the sunny slopes run down, 
Bawling boys, and reapers brown ; 


Laughter flies from door to door 
To see fat Plenty with his store 
Led a captive by the poor ; 


Fetter’d in a golden chain, 
Rolling in a burly wain, 
Over valley, mount, and plain ; 
Right through the middle of the town, 
With a great sheaf for a crown, 
Onward he reels a happy clown ; 


Faintly cheers the tailor thin, 
And the smith with sooty chin 
Lends his hammer to the din ; 

And the master blithe and boon, 
Pours forth his boys that afternoon, 
And locks his desk an hour too soon. 


Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And Silence sits where they have been, 


Amid the gleaners I will stay, 
While the shout and roundelay 
Faint off, and daylight dies away ; 
Dies away, and leaves me lone 
With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown ; 
Till day beneath the West is roll’d, 
Till grey spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold : 
Memories, when old age is come, 
Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 
And echoes of the Harvest-home. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOUTH WALES IN 1853. 


Parr II. 


HE distance from Sydney to Ba- 

thurst is 120 miles, and the road 
leads over the ‘Blue Mountains,’ 
which for many years bounded the 
settled lands of the colony. The 
scenery in the mountains, which 
I had heard a good deal of, 
disappointed me. They are not 
lofty (the highest not above 3000 
feet), and peculiarly tame in out- 
line. The forests, too, with which 
they are covered, being composed 
almost entirely of the eternal euca- 
lyptus, are as unpicturesque as 
orests can be. There is one striking 
pass, where the road suddenly 
emerges from the hills, Sonal 
which it has been winding for fifty 
miles, and plunges, with a rapid 
descent of about three miles, upon 
the plain. This is called the Vic- 
toria Pass. What struck me most 
on the journey through the hills was 
the numberless caravans, as I may 
call them, of wool-drays, camping in 
the forest along the sides of the 
road. When the day declines, the 
teams are halted, at some place, if 
— where there is water; the 
yullocks are unyoked, hobbled, and 
turned loose with bells about their 
necks, to shift for themselves. The 
drivers light their fire, cook their 
supper, boil their tea-kettle, and 
finally betake themselves to sleep 
under their drays. We passed so 
many of their encampments, that 
we saw them in every stage of these 
operations; and, especially after 
nightfall, there was something very 
wild and picturesque about the effect 
which they produced, seen through 
the glades of the forest. All along 
the road we passed the bodies of dead 
bullocks, in various stages of decom- 
position, and sometimes, though 
rarely, of horses. I was in hopes 
that I might have seen kangaroos, 
of which a good many still haunt 
these mountain solitudes; but we 
were not so lucky. I saw many 
birds that were new and strange to 
me, especially parrots of various 
kinds and very brilliant plumage, 
white cockatoos, a very pretty spe- 
cies of pigeon, called the bronze- 
wing, and a most grotesque and 
hideous kind of king-fisher, com- 


monly called the ‘laughing jack- 
ass,’ which makes the woods ab- 
solutely ring with its horrible 
chattering merriment. Most of the 
Australian trees are flowering (a 
redeeming point which their infe- 
riority in beauty requires), and the 
blossoms have a very pleasant 
smell. Sometimes, for many hun- 
dred yards together, you enjoy gales 
reminding you of an English bean- 
field. 

The character of the country on 
the western side of the mountains 
is very different from that in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. There 
is a good deal of cultivation wher- 
ever there is water, the vegetation 
is richer, and everything indicates a 
better soil. On the other hand, the 
climate is said to be hotter in sum- 
mer, the regular sea-breeze, which 
is such a consolation at Sydney, 
being of course unfelt in the inte- 
rior, and it is also more subject to 
droughts than the coast. It is curious 
that, from the time one crosses the 
mountains, one is free from the 
plague of mosquitoes; in its place 
comes a plague of flies—the common 
_— flies — which swarm so as 
to blacken and defile everything. 


Everybody in the interior wears a 
short veil, or rather fly-flapper, 
made of net, round his hat, to ae 


them off the face. After we h 

passed the mountains, the rain 
ceased, and in its stead we had to 
suffer from the worse evil of a broil- 
ing sun and blinding dust. I don’t 
know how I should have borne the 
‘box-seat’ during the day; but most 
fortunately, at the place where we 
breakfasted, I found that a spare 
horse, belonging to the proprietor, 
was just starting for Bathurst, and 
I induced the man who was to ride 
him to change places with me. I 
thus got a solitary ride of thirty-five 
miles, which I enjoyed extremely, 
notwithstanding the heat and dust, 
instead of being jolted to death on 
that purgatorial mail. At the last 
stage, ten miles from Bathurst, I 
took my old place again, and we 
drove in at a good pace, over a 
country perfectly different in cha- 
racter from enyihing I had yet seen 
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in New South Wales. This, in fact, 


was the beginning of the western 
pastoral country, which was dis- 
covered about twenty-five years 
after the foundation of Sydney, and 
which now extends three hundred 
miles back from the coast—as far 
back, in short, as there is to be 
found water. For about ten miles 
round Bathurst, the country is level 
lain, like the prairies of New Zea- 
and, but the general character of 
the district is that of open forest, 
the trees standing about as far apart 
as in an English orchard. oth 
sheep and cattle like this sort of 
country, I am told, better than the 
open plain; and it certainly has 
great advantages in the supply of 
wood and shelter. Bathurst is a little 
town, of some 2000 inhabitants, with 
a church, a gaol, a court-house, and 
a market-place, on the Macquarrie 
side. It has increased, of course, 
greatly in wealth and importance 
since the gold discoveries, of which 
it is the centre, but not in size; for 
the same reason that Sydney does 
not increase—.e., want of labour. 

I went to a very tolerable inn, to 
which I had been recommended, and 
where I got, by dint of vigorous 
pleading, a room to myself. At the 
time I arrived, Bathurst was in a 
state of great excitement, news 
having just come in that the Turon 
was in a state of revolt, or nearly so, 
against the new gold regulations; 
and on the other hand, a detachment 
of forty men, of the 11th regiment, 
being daily expected from Sydney, 
to aid the civil power—we passed it 
on the road in the night, bivouacking 
in the forest among the Blue Moun- 
tains. At Bathurst I hired a toler- 
able horse for 10s. a-day; and I got 
a mounted policeman, os happened 
to be returning to the Turon with 
despatches, to ride with me, and show 
me the way. Theride(of thirty miles) 
turned out pleasanterthan I expected. 
There was a regular Australian 
“hot wind,” which I found very 
oppressive, but it blew across the 
road, so that we did not suffer much 
from the dust, and after the first 
five or six miles we got into the 
forest, where we enjoyed as much 
shade as an Australian forest gene- 
rally gives—not much, indeed, but 
still better than nothing. The road 
is, like all Australian roads—except 
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that from Sydney to Paramatta— 
a mere track, or rather system of 
tracks diverging from each other 
and uniting again, like the tracks of 
navigators on a chart. Whenever 
a driver thinks he can ‘make a 
better course’ by taking a new line, 
he does so, and at any rate he has 
the advantage of escaping the ruts 
of the old one. The worst roads 
are those near the towns, where, 
from the land on each side being 
appropriated and enclosed, all the 
traffic is concentrated on one track, 
which is proportionably cut up. 
The road from Bathurst to the 
Turon is at this season tolerably 
rood; at least the ruts are not so 
inevitable, though they are as deep 
as those on the mountains. The 
country is composed of low hills, with 
fertile valleys reactor them, which, 
until the gold was discovered, were 
extensively cultivated, so as to make 
the Bathurst district a comparatively 
cheap and plentiful one, so far as 
farm produce was concerned. Within 
the fast two years, however, the 
consuming population has of course 
so far outrun the producing one, 
that the district draws largely for 
its supplies both on the Hunter 
River and on the port of Sydney. 
Late in the evening I arrived at 
the top of the hill overlooking the 
village of Sofala, and looked down on 
the celebrated valley of the Turon. 
The hills which inclose it are high, 
but not steep, covered with open 
forest; the Med of the river is, 
as usual in Australia, ‘a world 
too wide for its shrunk’ stream, ex- 
cept at rare intervals of flood; its 
banks, the sides of the hills, and the 
bed of almost every creek and water- 
course for miles round it, are now 
cut up into diggings—that is, into 
round holes or pits, like the mouths 
of wells, varying in depth to an in- 
definite extent. These are the ‘d 
diggings.’ The ‘ bed claims,’ which 
can only be worked in very dry 
weather, have a different appear- 
ance, the pits being much am, 
more like quarries, and being fitted 
with a machinery of pumps and 
pipes, to remove the water which is 
constantly flowing in. All this is 
domed at the first glance that 
one gets from the top of the hill. 
Overlooking the river is the village, 
a most strange and picturesque 
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place. It consists of one long and 
wide street, and the houses are 
built of weatherboard, bark, and 
canvas, the two latter predominating, 
and flour-barrels being the favourite 
materials for the chimneys, wherever 
the houses were so lucky as to have 
chimneys. Large staring placards, 
in every variety of character, an- 
nounced the names and callings of 
the various owners. Lodging-houses, 
public-houses, and gold-buying esta- 
blishments preponderate, of course. 
As I rode down the street, I was 
surprised to see so many women and 
children; I had not thought the 
diggers were in the habit of bringing 
their families with them, or of settling 
so much as I found to be the case. 
A large tent with a cross at one 
end, was pointed out to me as the 
‘Episcopal Church,’ and a smaller 
weatherboard building the Roman- 
catholic. The village was supposed 
to contain about 2000 people when 
I was there—including the huts 
scattered up and down the valley in 
its immediate neighbourhood. 
Passing through this curious-look- 
ing place, half camp, half village, I 
followed my guide across the river 
Turon, which was very low and 
narrow, and up the steep bank op- 
posite ; we threadedour way through 
a perfect labyrinth of pits and holes, 
like a rabbit-burrow on a large scale, 
most of them deserted, but some 
still in process of being worked, un- 
til we arrived at what is called ‘ the 
commissioners’ camp ;’ and certainly 
its appearance and accompaniments 
corresponded with the military as- 
sociations suggested by the name. 
It was a little cantonment of bark 
huts and tents, standing apart from 
the surrounding buildings, on an 
eminence, in the middle of which 
there was a pretty large yard, sur- 
rounded by open sheds, in which 
some thirty or forty horses were 
picketed. All about the canton- 
ment troopers were lounging, re- 
gular moustached, soldierly-looking 
men, wearing a blue uniform, some- 
thing like our artillery, and armed 
like light cavalry. Close by the 
enclosure I was met by a party of 
four or five young men, in undress 
uniform, evidently of superior rank 
to the others, whom my guide 
pointed out to me as ‘ the commis- 
sioners.. I asked for the chief 
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commissioner, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, and was very kindly 
received and welcomed by him. He 
told me he could not offer me a bed, 
as they were quite full, but asked 
me to dine with them, and recom- 
mended me to an inn in the town, 
where he said I should find quiet and 
tolerable accommodation. He told 
me also that I found them literally in 
a state of siege; and that the day 
before there had been a large armed 
meeting, at which it was determined 
not to submit to the new regulations. 
Three delegates were appointed, 
who went over to the commissioners’ 
camp, informed the latter of the re- 
solution arrived at, and further an- 
nounced that they, the delegates, 
were then offenders against the law, 
being resident without licences, and 
that they would not take out any. 
The commissioners, thus defied, de- 
termined to act with vigour. They 
arrested the delegates, tried them 
on the spot (as the act enables them 
to do), and fined them five pounds 
each. The delegates blustered, said 
their friends would rescue them, 
and asked leave to send over to the 
meeting an account of their position. 
The commissioners consented ; and 
while the messenger was absent 
= their camp in a posture of de- 
ence. Their force consisted of about 
thirty-five mounted policemen, well 
armed with carbines, pistols, and 
sabres. They had had the huts and 
the stables loopholed; the men’s 
arms were loaded, and every one 
was at his post. In the mean time, 
great agitation prevailed at the 
meeting. Some professed a violent 
anxiety to storm the camp and 
rescue the prisoners ; it is even said 
that a rush was actually made across 
the river for that purpose, and that 
they were only prevented by the 
personal intervention and influence 
of a Wesleyan minister. However, 
I suspect they were very glad of a 
good excuse, and that they, never 
seriously entertained any idea of 
fighting. At any rate no fighting 
took place, but the commissioners 
had thought it right to send to 
Bathurst for more force, as the mal- 
contents still loudly proclaimed their 
intention of not allowing defaulters 
to be arrested ‘ on the river,’ i. e., at 
work. The delegates, I forgot to 
say, had their in paid by sub- 
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scription, after it had been deter- 
mined not to fight. This was, of 
course, a confession of defeat. I 
spent the evening with the commis- 
sioners, and after dinner was guided 
through the pitfalls of the diggers 
to my inn, where, to my surprise, I 
got a bedroom to myself, and a 
tolerable bed, not more thickly 
peopled than the one which I had 
now become used to. The next 
morning I breakfasted at the ‘camp,’ 
and spent the day in visiting the 
various diggings up and down the 
river. The number of the diggers 
had fallen off very largely of late, 
wd on account of the new regu- 
ations, but much more from the 
comparative exhaustionof the Turon, 
and the inviting accounts which had 
reached them from the Ovens and 
Mount Alexander, in the neighbour- 
ing colony. There were still, how- 
ever, at the time of my visit, about 
2500 men at work in the district 
surrounding Bathurst. I spoke to 
a great many of them, asked them 
about their earnings, prospects, &c. 
Every one, without an exception, 
spoke in a tone of discontent and 
dissatisfaction; and many more, I 
doubt not, would go away if they 
had not brought up their families, 
and settled Recinchven. Still, in- 
consistent as it may open, almost 
— one admitted that he was 
‘making wages,’ —which, in the 
mouths of diggers, means earning 
10s. a day, or 3l.a week, which I 
find is in fact the estimated average 
aoe of each man at work, caleu- 
ated by comparing the number of 
licences with the amount of gold 
sent down by escort; and setting 
the unlicensed diggers against the 
gold that is sent down in other ways. 

A good number of ‘capitalists’ 
were working their claims by means 
of hired labour, and I found they 
gave from 2/7. 10s. to 31. a week, for 
work which, of course, was not so 
hard or so long-continued, as if the 
men were working for themselves. 
The employers, I need hardly say, 
never, or almost never, make this 
plan pay; most of them give it up 
after a short trial. There are one or 
two companies also at work, about 
whose success I am not sanguine. I 
cannot conceive any speculation more 
hazardous and unpromising than an 
mvestment in an Australian gold- 
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mining company—especially for an 
English capitalist. I do not believe, 
indeed, in the advisableness, under 
any circumstances whatever, of co- 
lonial investments, by persons not 
intending to reside in the colony 
where they have invested. I have 
been so repeatedly warned against 
them by men of large colonial ex- 
perience, and so many instances in 
corroboration of such warnings have 
come under my own knowledge, 
that I have no doubt upon the point. 
As a general rule you cannot trust 
any one to look after property at 
such a distance from the owner’s 
eye. There are exceptions, of course, 
but so few as not to affect the argu- 
ment. There was no quartz-crushing 
establishment at work when I was at 
the Turon, though many have been 
talked of, and it is the opinion, I 
think, of the best authorities with 
whom I have conversed, that there 
is no rock in NewSouth Wales which 
it will pay to crush upon a large scale. 
The Turon (though still, at the time 
of my visit, producing a good deal 
of gold, in consequence of the long 
drought permitting the ‘ bed-claims’ 
to be worked, for the first time since 
the first discovery) has decidedly 
seen its best days; the cream of the 
diggings has been skimmed. The 
same, too, seems to be the case with 
respect to all the neighbouring lo- 
calities where gold has been found, 
Braidwood, Louisa Creek, Tamba- 
roora, Mudgee, &c. Nor have the 
discoveries made in this colony, 
during the last twelve months, gone 
near to compensating for the ex- 
haustion of the old ones. The whole 
produce of New South Wales is not 
one-half of what it was eighteen 
months ago. The colonists, who are 
extremely reluctant to confess this 
exhaustion of their mines, say that 
the diminished production is entirely 
owing to the diminution of the dig- 
ging population, and that this last is 
owing to the fashionableness (they 
will not allow any real superiority) 
of the Victoria goldfields. The 
average earnings at Port Phillip, 
however, have also decreased of late. 
The amountofgoldsent down from all 
the Australian diggings during De- 
cember, 1852, and January, 1853, was 
not much more than half what it had 
been in October and November, and 
this notwithstanding that the number 
vuu2 
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of diggers, or, at least, the popula- 
tion of the colony, has rapidly in- 
creased in the interval. In February, 
March, and April last, the dimi- 
nution has been slower; but each of 
those months showed a steady though 
slight decrease, as compared with the 
receding one. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what new dis- 
coveries of gold may be made in 
Australia, as there is a large extent 
of country apparently auriferous ; 
but, unless new diggings, equal in 
richness to Mount Alexander, Bal- 
larat, and Bendigo, be discovered 
from time to time, there can be no 
doubt that the produce must gra- 
dually but certainly and very consi- 
derably decline. Alluvial diggings 
are soon worked out, and I under- 
stand, from good authority, that as 
yet no appearance of gold mines, 
such as are worked in Brazil, has 
been exhibited in Australia. All 
gold countries have proved very rich 
for afew years after they are first 
worked, and men who are well ac- 
quainted with the South American 
mines tell me the latter must have 
been, in their opinion, as rich as the 
Australian diggings at first. Against 
the probability of many rich locali- 
ties being hereafter discovered there 
is this to be said: for two years the 
whole population of Australia has 
been thinking of one subject only,— 
that is, gold; the whole efforts of 
everybody, governments as well as 
individuals, have been directed 
towards its acquisition; scientific 
expeditions have been sent out in 
every direction; private explorers, 
accustomed to the business, have 
‘prospected’ every promising lo- 
cality, so that I say—not, of course, 
that no further discoveries of gold 
will be made, (for new ones are 
made every month or so,) but—that 
the chance of discovering rich gold- 
fields diminishes, as time rolls on, 
and as population advances, in a 
constantly accelerated ratio. Any 
conceivable period may elapse before 
the first discovery of precious metals 
in a country, because they may be 
under the very feet of the popula- 
tion without being even thought 
of ; but experience, so far as I know, 
shows that, after the first discovery, 
all the paying, or, at least, all the 
very sich mines, are ascertained and 
worked, within a comparatively 
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short period. In Mexico and Peru, 
for example, no new mines have 
been discovered, for the last 300 
years, comparable, in richness, to 
those which were worked within a 
few years of the conquest. In South 
Australia the most eager search has 
failed to discover a second Burra- 
Burra. And so I am inclined to 
think, (though, of course, I speak 
with great diflidence,) it will be with 
respect to gold in Australia. At any 
rate, when I find such a remarkable 
phenomenon as a considerable de- 
crease in the amount sent down, and 
this decrease going on for five or 
six months steadily, notwithstanding 
the discovery of many fresh dig- 
gings, and a large increase in the 
population, it is impossible for me 
to avoid a suspicion that the cream 
may have been already skimmed, 
and that no future year will see 
so large a production of Australian 
gold as 1852. There is, however, 
one circumstance to be noticed as 
of some weight on the opposite 
or encouraging side of the ques- 
tion. It is this—that in Cali- 
fornia, where the gold-field has 
been worked now for more than 
four years, I believe that the pro- 
duction, or at least the export of 
each year, has been greater than 
that of the preceding one ; so that in 
that country either the increase of po- 
pulation, or the discovery of new Sa 
gings, or improved methods of work- 
ing, or all these causes together, have 
hitherto counteracted the tendency 
on which I have insisted above. 
Nothing, I believe, has yet been 
discovered in the shape of ma- 
chinery equal in efficiency to the 
simple instruments which each man, 
or at most each gang of three 
or four men, can procure and work 
for themselves—namely, for the dry 
diggings the pickaxe, the oe | 
and the cradle; and for the ‘ bed- 
claims,’ a pump called a ‘long-Tom,’ 
in addition. Nor do I see any pro- 
bability of superior machinery being 
presently required, for the Aus- 
tralian gold is apparently found 
always near the surface, and in 
rock that is easily worked, while 
the habits of the people and the 
high rate of labourers’ wages make 
combination under the orders of a 
capitalist irksome to them and un- 
profitable to him. I am not suili- 
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ciently acquainted with the state of 
society and of the country in the 
mining provinces of South America 
to be able to draw a comparison 
with them, but we must not forget 
that there are now very few places 
where gold-digging or gold-mining 
pays, and that, except in Australia 
and California, they are all places 
where labour is cheap or oman, 
as for example, Brazil, Russia, and 
Carolina. ts there not reason to 
suppose that in these two excep- 
tional localities also the time will 
soon come when gold-digging will 
not be found more profitable than 
it is found elsewhere? However, 
after all, our speculations have one 
element of uncertainty so im- 
portant as to deprive us of much 
confidence in making them, because 
all depends on the chance of new 
discoveries, which no one knows 
anything about. Upon the ques- 
tion, naturally often asked, whether 
the Californian or the Australian 
gold-fields are the richer, there 
are very various opinions. My 
own, which has not been formed 
without at least much inquiry, is 
that though there are undoubtedly 
greater prizes, in the shape of large 
nuggets, to be obtained in <Aus- 
tralia, yet the average earnings of 
the Californian diggers are on the 
whole larger, and complete failures 
much more rare. In the mean time, 
it is curious that the demand for 
labour and the inconveniences of 
every kind which result from it, 
have decidedly increased within the 
last six months of which we have 
accounts, although probably 150,000 
ro have been added to the 
abouring population, while the 
gold-fields were less productive in 
May, than they were in November, 
last. Of course the reason of this 
apparent paradox is that the creation 
of so much fresh capital has set in 
motion all sorts of enterprises and 
employments, which have more than 
absorbed the whole immigration. 
There is not so powerful an attrac- 
tion to the diggings themselves as 
last year, but every other kind of 
business has increased so largely, 
that labourers are more wanted and 
more highly paid than ever. This 
po must be always kept in mind 
»y those who are speculating on the 


probability of a fall in wages, with 
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a diminution of the necessity for 
immigration, and of the chances of 
immigrants finding employment. It 
will be a long time, even if the pro- 
duction of the gold-field should fall 
off rapidly and largely, before immi- 
gration can overtake the demands 
which the capital already created 
and in course of creation is pro- 
ducing, and will produce still more 
extensively if there be the slightest 
appearance of a fall in the present 
exorbitant rate of wages. There 
are vast sums actually lying idle, 
which nothing but the want of 
labour prevents from being invested, 
and every day adds to their amount. 
The only business in which labour 
can be procured with tolerable ease 
is fortunately the one which is 
most important both to the colony 
and to England—I mean _sheep- 
farming; the reason of which is, 
that anybody, almost, will do for 
shepherds,— what the Australians 
call ‘ crawlers,’ men who cannot or 
will not do hard work. A very 
little practice teaches them all that 


is necessary, and the labour is 
nothing. Many have left off 


shepherding to go to the gold-fields, 
but have very soon returned, dis- 
gusted with the hard work; and as 
to road-making, or any other sort 
of labour (especially task - work), 
which involves control and regu- 
larity, a shepherd will not look 
at it. 

But to return to Sofala. I 
called on the Anglican clergyman, 
but did not find him at home; then 
I looked in at his school (the only 
one in the place), wheré I found 
about sixty children—boys and girls 
—taught by a man with one leg, who 
told me he had taken to teaching 
about twelve months before, in con- 
sequence of having been disqualified 
for digging by the loss of his leg 
from an accident in one of the holes. 
The clergyman got the school-room 
built, and provides the books. The 
pecuniary remuneration of the mas- 
ter is derived from the fees paid by 
the children. 

I heard from the commissioners 
that there were plenty of kangaroos 
in the neighbourhood of Sofala, and 
as I expressed a strong desire to see 
a hunt, they promised to get a man 
who had good dogs in the town, to 
show me one. Accordingly, the 
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next morning he made his appear- 
ance with five or six strong, hand- 
some dogs, of a breed originally 
crossed between the greyhound and 
some coarser variety, but now grown 
to be almost a distinct species, and 
very common in Australia. We 
were just going to start, when our 
friend, the owner of the dogs, in 
mounting his horse, got a fall, which 
hurt him so much that he could 
not proceed, but went home with 
his ig I was very much disap- 
aye especially as a plan which 
ad been laid for me at Sydney to 
hunt kangaroo on Raymond Ter- 
race, north of the Hunter, had also 
fallen to the ground, so that this 
was my only chance of seeing the 
sport. Perhaps it was as well for 
me that it did not come off, as I un- 
derstand the riding (almost always 
through forest, over broken ground, 
stumps, &c.) is tremendous, even to 
an English fox-hunter, and my 
horse, though a tolerable hack, was 
not fitted for going across country. 
The kangaroo, I believe, though very 
fast for a spurt, especially down hill, 
never eal long before the dogs, 
but turns to bay either in water or 
with his back to a tree. They gene- 
rally slip four or five of the powerful 
kangaroo-dogs, which I have des- 
cribed, and even these are often not 
a match for an old ‘forester ;’ his 
game is to get them within the grasp 
of his forepaws, and then to rip them 
up with hishindones. All the dogs 
one sees which have been engaged 
with kangaroos are seamed with ter- 
rific scars received in this way. The 
claws of these animals’ hind feet are 
peculiarly long and sharp, and do 
great execution, but they are per- 
fectly inoffensive, and always prefer 
flight to defence, when possible. 

I was present at the settlement of 
one or two disputes by the Assistant 
Commissioner, under the authority 
of the new act. His decision (upon 
such questions as claims to holes, 
&c.) is final, but it would not be 
very easy to enforce it, if it hap- 
~— to contravene public opinion. 

do not mean to say that open re- 
sistance would be possible, or even 
thought of, but his ordinary force is 
not large enough to prevent an in- 
definite amount of evasion. In Vic- 
toria, where the miners are thirty or 
forty times as numerous as in N ew 
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South Wales, they can do pretty 
much as they like, their numbers 
being so great as not only to enable 
them to defy the police, but also to 
command the legislature. In fact, 
they are, as in California, the pre- 
vailing interest of the State. The i: 
gerson the Turonseemedtobe, on the 
whole, a quiet and well-conducted set 
of people, so far as I could judge from 
observing and conversing with them 
promiscuously, as well as from in- 
quiry. There were few foreigners 
among them when I was there, most 
of the latter having gone away since 
the new act came into force. The 
Americans are well spoken of, both 
as being sober, quiet, and peaceable, 
and also as having introduced the 
knowledge of the best system of 
digging, pumping, and washing, as 
approved by experience of California. 
There is of course a great deal of 
drunkenness, but I could hear of 
very few cases of other crimes. 
During the day I spent at Bathurst, 
I visited the gaol, and inspected the 
record of the crime of the district. 
It appeared, of course, heavy in 
comparison with what had been the 
case when Bathurst was the centre 
of a thinly-peopled pastoral district, 
but not, I think, so heavy as to ar- 
gue any peculiarly demoralizing ten- 
dency in the occupation of the people. 
What struck me more was the great 
wreponderance of old convicts in the 
fist. showing in a very marked way 
the effect of the system of transpor- 
tation on these colonies, particular] 
when one considers that the evil 
sroduced by old convicts is not to 
be measured by the crimes alone 
which they commit themselves, but 
also by the instruction and example 
in vice which they diffuse around 
them. Of twenty-two convictions at 
the last quarter-sessions at Bathurst, 
twenty were of old convicts. This, 
however, seems to have been, by 
chance, a much greater proportion 
than usual, for out of sixty-nine pri- 
soners in the gaol, I found only fifty 
entered as convicts, to nineteen 
‘free,’ and I was told that this was 
about an average proportion. Still, 
it is very large. . 

On the second evening after my 
arrival at Sofala, I started to ride 
back to Bathurst, where I arrived 
just at nightfall. I had found the 
Royal Mail so abominable, that I 
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determined to try the ‘ opposition 
coach’ this time. We started at the 
singularly inconvenient hour of half- 
past one a.m., in a better vehicle 
than the mail. In other respects, 
there was little to choose between 
them ; the horses were equally bad, 
the drivers equally uncivil and seur- 
rilous, the arrangements equally de- 
fective, and the time kept, or rather 
not kept, with equal unpunctuality. 
On arriving at Hartley, where we 
should have met the ‘down coach,’ 
in which the passengers were to go 
on, it had not arrived. I was the 
only passenger, and after waiting 
five hours, | began to ask whether 
there was any intention of sending 
me on in any other way. The clerk 
in the office said, very coolly, ‘ No; 
I must wait until the coach came ; 
they could not even let me have a 
horse to ride on.’ I talked about 
making the proprietors responsible ; 
he said: ‘or gentlemen had 
talked about bringing actions, but 
he found they never did it.’ I began 
to think I might have to spend a tew 
days at Hartley, when at last the 
coach arrived. ‘It had broken 
down,’ an event which, I under- 
stand, happens on an average in one 
journey out of three. Patched up 
as it was, with the spring and the 
wheel broken, it appeared to me 
quite incapable of re-crossing the 
mountains ; but there was no alter- 
native, so we started, and after a 
journey of thirty-two hours from 
Bathurst (120 miles), including six 
hours’ delay at Hartley, we arrived 
at Sydney at half-past nine on Sun- 
day morning. That our dilapidated 
vehicle was conducted by a drunken 
driver, in the dark, (for our lamps, 
of course, would not light,) over the 
Blue Mountains in safety, is cer- 
tainly an encouraging fact. I think 
the chances could hardly be greater 
against a safe arrival on any other 
similar occasion. 

I determined to accept the next 
week an invitation to Camden, the 
residence of the Messrs. Macarthur, 
sons of John Macarthur, who laid 
the foundations of Australian pros- 
perity, by introducing the Merino 
sheep. Mr. John Macarthur was a 
captain in the New South Wales re- 
giment, and, having been struck by 
the extraordinary condition in which 
some cattle, which had strayed away, 
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were found, when recovered, as well 
as the rapid rate at which they had 
increased, he determined to test, 
and, if possible, develop the pastoral 
capabilities of the country. He be- 
gan by buying a few fine-woolled 
sheep, which had been sent, from 
Europe, to the Cape, and from the 
Cape to Sydney. By means of 
these, and with great care and 
labour, he succeeded in improving 
the hair-bearing sheep from India, 
with which, up to that time, the co- 
lony had been exclusively supplied, 
and in creating a considerable flock 
of fine-woolled sheep, so as in seven 
or eight years to lave satisfied him- 
self of the great results which might 
be produced in this business. He 
then visited England, where he laid 
his statements and plans before the 
Privy Council, and succeeded in ob- 
taining what he required,—viz., per- 
mission to select and export ten rams 
from the King’s flock of Merinos, a 
grant of 10,000 acres of land, and a 
certain number of ‘assigned ser- 
vants.’ He chose his land at the 
‘cow - pastures,’ where the stray 
‘attle that I mentioned before had 
been recovered, founded there the 
settlement of Camden, and lived not 
only to make a very large fortune 
himself, but to see all his anticipa- 
tions realized, and the trade which 
he had created becoming the staple 
of Australian prosperity. 

I arranged to ride with a friend, 
who was going in the direction of 
Camden, and one morning we started 
at six A.M., on two good horses. 
We had a very pleasant ride, the 
day being less oppressively hot than 
usual. ‘The character of the coun- 
try differs little from that on the 
Bathurst road, before you get to the 
mountains. For thirty miles there 
is hardly any plough cultivation,— 
we passed through an alternation of 
gum-tree forests and brown arid 
paddocks, with rail-fences round 
them, and an occasional mud-hole in 
the middle, defying ocular demon- 
stration, by their barefaced promises 
of ‘ good grass and abundant water,’ 
jlacarded on boards over the gates. 
tis remarkable to observe, in every- 
direction, as one passes through 
these open gum-tree forests, the 
marks of fire; and, in fact, I am 
told that there is no part of them 
which escapes fire for many years 
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together, but that these fires do the 
trees no harm. The leaves and bark 
are, of course, destroyed, but no im- 
pression being made upon the living 
wood, they renew themselves im- 
mediately, and the trees are as well 
as ever. In New Zealand, unfortu- 
nately, the case is very different, 
hundreds of acres of forest being de- 
stroyed at a time by fire, in dry 
seasons. I presume the difference 
results from the fact that, in Austra- 
lia, the bark is deciduous, and, 
therefore, self-renewing, while in 
New Zealand, as at home, the de- 
struction of the bark is definitively 
fatal to the tree. All along the road 
we met parties of disappointed dig- 
gers returning from ucibeee and 
the Ovens, all with the same tale, 
that ‘no good was to be done there.’ 
Of course these accounts are not to 
be implicitly believed, for there are 
always plenty who fail at the richest 
possible gold- field; still the very 
great numbers of experienced dig- 
gers who have the same story to 
tell, tends to confirm my impression 
that everywhere the cream has been 
skimmed. At the same time, for 
every man who leaves the diggings 
at least another arrives, and, on the 
whole, the mining population of the 
two colonies was doubled during the 
firstthree or four months of this year. 
Webreakfastedat Liverpool, an Ame- 
rican-looking little town (in new 
countries there are no villages of the 
humble contented European sort— 
they all look as if they were young 
towns), and got.to Camden, another 
‘town,’ about two p.m. Here my 
friend left me, and I went on to Mr. 
Macarthur’s. Camden is a prett 

little place, with a church on a hill, 
a spire belonging to it, a prett 

schoolhouse close by, and a ieee 
some bridge over the Nepean, here 
a shallow river, but one that looks 
as if it would be deep in winter. 
Mr. Macarthur’s house is three 
miles from Camden: the road to it 
is pretty—through open forest, and 
up and down hill, commanding, at 
times, a view over a considerable 
extent of country, and bordered, 
every here and there, by fenced 
farms, with farm-houses and wheat- 
stubbles. As I proceeded I saw 
signs of approaching a gentleman’s 
place, passed some farm buildings 
of considerable size and pretension, 
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with large haystacks, had to open 
many gates across the road, and, at 
length, arrived in the court-yard of 
a large country house, where I was 
most hospitably received. After an 
early dinner my hosts took me to see 
their horses, with which great pains 
have been taken. We found the 
herd of mares in a valley, about two 
miles from the house, and walked 
among them. It so happened that 
this was the first time t had seen 
any large number of highly-bred 
horses, running in a state of nature, 
and I was greatly pleased with the 
sight. There were about forty, 
some of them celebrated winners, 
and all of the best blood in Austra- 
lia. Mr. Macarthur was the first 
to breed largely for the Indian mar- 
ket, and his horses have fetched the 
highest prices there. Since the dis- 
covery of the gold-field, however, 
there has been such a demand for 
horses, as for everything else, at 
home, that it has not been worth 
while to export them. The prevail- 
ing character of his stud is rather 
Arabian than English, to my eye. 
The horses are low, compact, with 
remarkably good heads and necks, 
and round drooping quarters. One 
or two were very perfect specimens 
of the thorough-bred horse, on a 
small scale. The next morning I 
went to see the garden and vine- 
yards: Mr. Macarthur (the father) 
was the first to introduce the vine, 
as well as the sheep, into New South 
Wales; he imported vine-dressers 
from the banks of the Rhine, and 
went to considerable expense in 
vineyards and the buildings apper- 
taining to them. Others followed 
his example, perhaps in localities 
more favoured by nature, and the 
culture of the vine has extended 
itself largely over many districts. 
Of course vine-dressing, like all 
other occupations requiring much 
labour, has suffered materially from 
the gold-diggings ; still I was sur- 
prised to find what a shift has been 
made to meet the difficulty ; and 
here, as elsewhere, there has been a 
compensation in increased demand 
for the produce. There is naturally 
a great difference in the qualities 
and price of the wine, but Mr. 
Macarthur told me he could sell a 
very fair wine at a price equivalent 
to 15s. a dozen, or 6s. a gallon, in the 
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wood. I understand Australian 
wine is not so much liked as one 
might expect in the colony, where 
the people retain all their northern 
taste for strong and fiery drinks. A 
good deal of it is bought up by 
publicans and wine-merchants, for 
the purpose of being used as a part 
of the villanous compounds which 
they sell under the names of port, 
sherry, and Madeira. Indeed, wine 
(of any kind) is very little drunk in 
Australia, compared with ardent 
— especially rum, of which I 
should think there is a larger con- 
sumption per head than there is of 
any other spirit in any community 
in the world. 

A considerable part of the land 
about Camden is let to tenants, on 
leases for various terms of years, 
and at rents averaging, I was told, 
about 8s. an acre. This was the 
first time I had met with anything 
like a tenantry on the scale to 
which we are accustomed at home, 
and I inquired with some curiosity 
into its working. It appears that 
the tenants on the estates in this 
neighbourhood are generally labour- 
ing men, with very little or no 
capital, who, anxious to go upon 
land, and yet without the means of 
purchasing it, have consented to put 
up with a lease. The landlord is 
obliged to humour them, however, 
and often to put up with the loss 
of his rent in bad seasons, otherwise 
they would just put their movables 
on a bullock-dray, and remove to 
Victoria, or some other remote part 
of the country. The system does 
not appear to me a very satisfactory 
one, and Iam told that the tenants 
are not, in general, a rapidly pros- 
pos class. It is only the best 
ands, along the banks of the rivers, 
that can be let; the scarceness of 
such alluvial land in New South 
Wales giving it a monopoly value. 
The last two years have been very 
favourable to these small farmers, 
as they have all gone up to the 
diggings between seed time and 
harvest, and either by digging them- 
selves or by carrying, have earned 
considerable sums. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
my arrival, Mr. Macarthur and I 
rode to Mr. Macleay’s residence, 
Brownlow-hill. The ride is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, chiefly through 
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open forest, in part of which the 
eternal gum is exchanged for what 
they call here ‘ apple trees,’ the most 
picturesque trees, on the whole, 
that I have seen in Australia; and 
in their gnarled, spreading branches, 
resembling somewhat our English 
oaks. Why they are called by the 
absurd name of ‘apple trees,’ no 
one could tell me. Anothersimilar in- 
stance of barbarousand inappropriate 
nomenclature is to be found in the 
name of ‘she oak,’ given to a tree 
found chiefly in low and marshy 
places, and which is very like the 
‘stone-pine’ of the northern hemi- 
sphere. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Camden, there are three or 
four nice little stone churches, with 
spires, and being well situated on 
hills, they make very pretty and 
English-looking features in the land- 
scape. We dined at Mr. Macleay’s, 
and rode home after dinner by a de- 
licious, cool moonlight. I must not 
omit to mention that in the morning 
Mr. Macarthur had made a half- 
caste native, who is in his service, 
show me some of the athletic feats 
for which his countrymen are cele- 
brated, such as throwing spears and 
climbing trees. This latter process 
was performed in a way quite new 
to me. The native strikes on the 
trunk of the tree with his tomahawk, 
just two strokes, one obliquely down- 
wards, the other horizontal, so as to 
cut out a-little wedge of the bark, 
and leave a step just large enough 
to admit the great toe. On this he 
stands, and reaching up about five 
feet, cuts another step. It is won- 
derful to see how quickly he will in 
this way literally walk up the trunk 
of a high tree, without ever touching 
the branches. Tree-climbing is an 
essential accomplishment to an Aus- 
tralian native, as much of their sub- 
sistence is derived from opossums, 
who swarm in every gum-tree forest. 
I saw a camp of natives eneey 
in the Government domain at Syd- 
ney, besides a good number acting 
as stockmen, and in various menial 
capacities. They are inferior in sta- 
ture and muscular development to 
the Maories, and their black skins 
and woolly heads mark them as of 
the ‘ negro’ family ; but I was agree- 
ably surprised at the neatness of 
their figures, and their graceful, ac- 
tive motions. They are particularly 
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good horsemen, and exceedingly 
fond of being about horses. But in 
all moral and intellectual qualities, 
they are further below the Polyne- 
sian races, than these latter are below 
Europeans. The Australian never 
learns any of the arts of industry 
and civilization ; he never has been 
known to cultivate the ground or to 
build a house, or to reside perma- 
nently on any spot; he never accu- 
mulates money, nor has he indeed 
any notion properly speaking of 
earning it. Those who are employed 
by the settlers receive no wages; 

only their board and clothing, with 
an occasional present of money to 
buy tobacco and spirits. Even the 
native police who are stationed on 
the border to keep down the depre- 
dations of the ‘wild blacks,’ get 
only nominal pay. They are de- 
lighted to serve for short periods for 
the pleasure of riding about in uni- 
form. But they stick to nothing 
long; various attempts have been 
made to attach and fix them, but all 
have failed. Like the gipsies, they 
are untameable. They travel about 
the country, sleeping ‘always in the 
open air, and living on yams and 
other roots, kangaroos (when they 
can get them), but, above all, on 
opossums, and never encamping 
long in one place. Each tribe has 
its hunting-ground, and a trespasser 
is invariably punished with death if 
caught. They hang about towns 
and stations for the sake of the offal, 

&e., and occasionally do little jobs 
to earn as a reward spirits or sugar, 
or tobacco. Like the Maories, their 
numbers are rapidly diminishing, 
which is not, as in the Maories’ case, 
surprising or unaccountable. There 
is one other difference which is worth 
remarking, namely, that the Austra- 
lian blacks are not, and never can 
be, in the slightest degree formid- 
able, as a nation, to the settlers col- 
lectively ; because they have not the 
least capacity, or even idea, of com- 
bination, and because they never 
possess the means of procuring fire- 
arms or ammunition. The New 
Zealanders, on the contrary, are, 
almost without exception, well 
armed with fowling pieces and mus- 
kets, while, though there has never 
been anything like a national feeling 
or federation, embracing all the 
tribe ,still there is ample capacity 
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for forming such an alliance ; indeed, 
Ihave no doubt at all but that it 
would be formed, if they had a cause 
which enlisted general sympathy. 
It is remarkable that neither in 
New Zealand, nor in Australia, 
does the simple contrivance of 
bows and arrows appear to have 
been adopted before the intro- 
duction of firearms. The use of 
spears and tomahawks as missiles 
prevailed universally ; but these are 
very defective in comparison. There 
are, I am told, a good number of 
half-breeds who are good-looking 
and intelligent, but I hear also that 
they almost invariably prefer the 
savage to the civilized mode of life. 
I have heard one instance of a full- 
blooded native settling down into 
respectability, as a shepherd, and 
what is more wonderful, getting an 
Englishwoman to marry him. I 
mention this the more particularly, 
as I never heard of another similar 
case, and I never knew an instance 
in New Zealand of a white woman 
either marrying, or having illicit 
connexion with, a native. All the 
half-castes are whites on the father’s 
side. There are terrible stories told 
in Sydney, on such good authority 
that I fear some of them, at least, 
must be true, of its being, or at least 
having been, quite usual for the 
shepherds and stockmen in the out- 
lying districts to destroy the wild 
blacks with as little scruples if they 
were wild dogs, both by poison and 
by shooting them. 

Early in the morning after our 
visit to Brownlow-hill, I started to 
ride back to Sydney, with the friend 
who had come out with me. We 
passed, as usual, a great number of 
wool-drays on their way from the 
interior. There is nothing in which 
the stockowners feel the increased 
prices more severely than in the 
carriage of their wool and stores, 
which costs, they tell me, in many 
places 200 per cent. more than it 
did two years ago. From Sydney 
to Yass (two hundred miles), [ was 
informed that the cost of carriage 
was, in February last, 18/. a ton; 
from Yass to Sydney, 10/., having 
formerly been wale 31, 10s. Yet the 
stock-owners told me they found 
it pay better to employ profes- 
sional carriers than their own teams 
—such risks and such expenses 
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are they subject to from the un- 
trustworthiness of their servants. 
As the distance from the port in- 
creases, the ratio of the carrier’s 
charge increases also, and when they 
get very far back, it is impossible to 
induce a carrier to go at all; so that 
some of the squatters are compelled 
to use theirownteams. The greatest 
distance of land-carriage for wool 
which I have heard of from a sheep- 
station to a port is seven hundred 
miles. 

One evening we went to see the 
market of Sydney, which is worth 
seeing, chiefly on account of the ex- 
ceeding profusion and cheapness of 
the fruit. Peaches from 4d. a dozen 
—grapes from 2d. a pound upwards, 
and yet every one told us it was a 
bad year for fruit, and also that in 
consequence of the demand for Mel- 
bourne, every portable kind was ex- 
traordinarily dear. Putting house- 
rent and wages out of the question, 
the cost of living is but little, if at 
all greater than in London, either 
there or even at Melbourne. This 
will appear evident from a com- 
parison of prices. Actual neces- 
saries are not very dear at Sydney, 
even now. The price of flour fluc- 
tuates wonderfully ; it has been up 
to 451. and down to 12/.aton within 
the last sixmonths. When we came 
away it was at 22/.aton. Bread 
was at 6d. the 2lb. loaf; meat was 
at 5d. and 6d. per |b. retail; this 
unprecedentedly high price of meat 
is caused chiefly by the difficulties 
which the graziers have in getting 
their fat sheep driven down, a most 
disagreeable job, as the shepherd has 
to camp out every night with them, 
in all weathers, and literally breathes 
nothing but dust the whole way 
down. How a man can exist for 
days in theatmosphere which prevails 
in the rear of a flock of sheep on an 
Australian road is to me an incom- 
prehensible mystery. The butchers 
give 8s. a head for them, and 3/. for 
bullocks. Meat is still very chea 
up the country. A gentleman tol 
me he was visiting, not many months 
ago, a large boiling-down establish- 
ment, about two hundred miles from 
Sydney, and near a considerable 
town. The owner told him every- 
body in the place knew they might 
have as much mutton as they pleased 
for the asking, before the carcases 
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were thrown into the boilers, yet 
they would hardly ever take the 
trouble to comefor it. ‘I gave away,’ 
he added, ‘one leg of mutton this 
week, and I don’t know when I have 
been asked for one before.’ Tea and 
sugar are cheap, the former can be 
had, good, at 1s. 6d. per lb., the latter 
at from 3d. to 7d. The New South 
Wales tariff is, I should think, the 
most liberal and simple in the world. 
There are but eight articles taxed, 
tea, sugar, wine, spirits, beer, coffee, 
tobacco, and dried fruit. All the 
duties are extremely light. That on 
tea, for example, is 14d. per lb.; 
rum, 4s. per gallon; sugar, 2s. 6d. 
perewt.; tobacco, ls. per lb.; wine, 
ls. per gallon. So that imported 
articles would be all cheaper than in 
almost any other country, if it were 
not for the extravagant freights now 
required by ships round to Sydney, 
and the expense of labour, storage, 
&c., after arrival. Butter is dear 
and bad; we used to pay 2s. 2d. 
per lb. for fresh butter. Milk, 
in the genuine sense of the word, 
unless you have a cow, is not to be 
had. You pay 6d. a quart for a very 
mild mixture, which goes under that 
name. ‘The shops are showy, but 
the articles sold are, I _ hear, 
generally of very inferior quality,— 
I mean the manufactured goods im- 
ported from England. The Aus- 
tralian market was supplied with 
sugar and coffee from Manilla almost 
exclusively until lately, when the 
fall of price in the Mauritius, conse- 
nt on the change of duties in 
‘ngland, has caused the importa- 
tion of several cargoes from that 
colony, which have paid —_ well, 
being much superior in quality to 
Manilla, and it is likely that this 
commerce will increase. Manu- 
factured tobacco comes also from 
Manilla; spirits of all kinds, as 
well as wine, from England. With 
the exception of sugar, tea, coffee, 
and cigars, Sydney has hardly any 
‘foreign’ trade. The Yankees have 
occasionally sent flour and ‘ notions,’ 
but I believe their ventures have 
not been successful. It is interesting 
with reference to the effect of po- 
litical connexion upon general inter- 
course, to observe the contrast 
afforded by California and Australia. 
Both lie at about equal distances 
from England and the Eastern States 
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of America, their staple export is the 
same—gold; their wants are the same 
—people, and every kind of manu- 
factured articles. One would suppose, 
according to strict economic theory, 
that the natural laws by which ex- 
changes are regulated, would carry 
the trade of these countries, so simi- 
larly situated, into the same channels. 
Yet America has hitherto almost 
monopolized the Californian trade, 
and England the Australian. In 
1851, six-sevenths of the imports 
were from Great Britain. I should 
think that the consumption of what 
may be called the vulgar luxuries in 
Australia was almost unparalleled, 
even before the gold discoveries, for 
I find that in 1851 the importation 
of sugar was at the rate of 120lbs. a 
head for the whole population ; tea, 
of 8lbs. a head. The greater part 
of the spirits consumed is distilled 
in the A ; it pays an excise duty 
of 3s. 8d. a gallon, enjoying a pro- 
tection to the amount of 4d. only. 
The chief industrial enterprises in 
New South Wales are distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, sugar-refining 
establishments, and manufactories of 
a kind of cloth, made exclusively 
of wool, which wears very well, but 
does not hold its colours. Almost 
all the sugar consumed is imported 
raw, and refined in the colony. Fuel 
was immensely dear. Wood 25s. a 
load (about half a ‘ cord’), coals 3/. 
a ton, chiefly on account of the high 
freights demanded by coasters, who 
have to give 10/. a month to their 
men. 

It is impossible not to feel much 
interest in the efforts which the 
Australian colonies are making to 
promote education. There are two 
systems countenanced and supported 
by the legislature of New South 
Wales. One they call the ‘ Na- 
tional ;’ it is conducted upon pre- 
cisely the same principles as the 
Irish ‘ National Schools.’ The other 
system they call the ‘Denomi- 
national,’ which is analogous to that 
on which the Parliamentary grant 
is distributed in England by the 
Privy Council ; that is, the four most 
important religious denominations— 
the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, and Wesleyan, receive a 
share each, proportioned to their re- 
spective numbers, of a public grant. 

ere, as at home, the officials and 
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philosophers are strongly in favour 
of the ‘ National’ or ‘ Non-sectarian’ 
system, while the public generally 
prefer the ‘ Denominational,’—that 
is, they like better sending their 
children where they are taught the 
religion of their parents, as well as 
secular matters, whenever there is 
a choice. The bishops (Anglican 
and Roman Catholic), and most of 
the clergy, oppose the National 
Schools; still they seem to be well 
supported and well conducted, and 
I a no doubt will, by degrees, 
make their way into public favour, 
especially in country districts, where 
there is not a sufficiently large popu- 
lation of any one religion to sup- 
port a good school. The number of 
children at all the schools, public 
and private, in the colony in 1851, 
was 21,000, out of a population of 
197,000. Of these 11,000 were De- 
nominational; 2800 ‘ National ;’ the 
balance ‘private.’ Just 50 per cent. 
of the population profess to be An- 
glicans, about 25 per cent. Roman 
Catholics, 20 Presbyterians, 5 Mis- 
cellaneous. The master of the Cen- 
tral School is, I am told, a very in- 
telligent, competent man. They tell 
an amusing story about his appoint- 
ment, which I retail, without vouch- 
ing for its truth. It is said that the 
local government wrote to request 
that the Colonial Officewould procure 
and send out a master, well ac- 
quainted with the ‘Irish National 
system.’ The ‘Office’ applied, with 
its usual discrimination, to the 
Bishop of London, who sent them 
a very good man, trained at 
Battersea. Mr. went to 
Downing-street, and was received 
by the clerk, who said :— 

‘Oh! you're the schoolmaster for 
Australia. You understand the 
Irish National system P’ 

‘ Never even saw it in operation,’ 
said Mr. , aghast. 

‘Oh! never mind, you'll soon learn 
it, I dare say. Your wife is an ex- 
perienced mistress ?’ 

‘My wife! I never was married.’ 

‘Well, you'll have to get a wife 
before you sail, for they want a 
master and mistress, who must be 
married. And you have not much 
time, for there’s a vessel sailing for 
Swan River on Friday week, char- 
tered by Government, and there’s a 
berth kept for you in her.’ 
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‘Swan River! I have been en- 
gaged for Sydney.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, there are plenty 
of ways of going from one part of 
Australia to another. At any rate, 
it’s settled so, and you must be 
ready.’ 

Whatever may be the truth of 
this story, Mr. certainly got 
safe to Sydney; and being really a 
clever man, and an excellent school- 
master, he has given complete satis- 
faction to his employers and the 
public. He gets 300/. a year, and the 
school fees, estimated at 150/. more. 

There are several charitable insti- 
tutions at Sydney, chiefly hospitals, 
and schools for orphan children, 
—— partly by voluntary con- 
tributions, and partly by the Govern- 
ment. There is also a kind of poor- 
house, called the ‘ Benevolent 
Asylum,’ where destitute, infirm, 
and aged people of both sexes are 
received. There are about 700 in- 
mates at present, and it is incon- 
veniently crowded. This also is 
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supported by voluntary subscription, 
and managed by a committee, but 
this plan is admitted to be unsatis- 
factory and inadequate, and every- 
body says that there must be a com- 
pulsory tax, éither in the shape of a 

oor-rate on land, or of a contribution 
rom the general revenue, applied to 
the purpose. 

On the 28th February we went 
on board the vessel in which we 
had taken our passage to England, 
after having gone through incon- 
ceivable difficulties in getting our 
things packed and our cabins 
fitted up. On the 2nd March we 
weighed anchor, but did not land 
our pilot till the following day. We 
made a fair run across the Pacific, 
although we were driven by northerl 
gales as far south as 60 degs. coat 
Jat., and saw a great deal of ice. We 
rounded Cape Horn on the fortieth 
day from Sydney, and sighted the 
Lizard Point on the 13th June, after 
a favourable and uneventful voyage 
of 103 days. 





PROFITABLE POULTRY.* 


Tis is an age of compensations. 
European progress penetrates into 
China and sets on foot a revolution. 
China sends over her ‘ Cochins, or 
Shanghaes’ (Chang - hais), ne 
like overgrown ah msy animate 

Dutch toys, and revolutionizes our 
poultry-yards. 

No domestic animal seems more 
susceptible of variety in size, form, 
and colour, than the common cock 
and hen; none, if properly treated, 
gives a more profitable return: and 
though we have not yet lived to see 
the benevolent wish of that vert 
galant, Henry the Fourth of France, 
fulfilled, there can be no doubt that 
a judicious selection of the breeds 
best calculated for the locality of 
the breeder would fill many a seeth- 
ing pot with good, rich provant, 
that now seldom turns out anything 
but potatoes and those not of the 
best quality, if it did not occasionally 
contam ‘a good fat hen,’ with its 
baconian accompaniment for cottage 
consumption. 


That the cock and hen were in 
Britain before the invasion of ‘ Great 
Julius,’ and were then forbidden 
food, is manifest from the fifth book, 
De Bello Gallico: ‘Leporem et 
gallinam et anserem gustare fas non 
putant: hee tamen alunt, animi 
voluptatisque causi.’ So that before 
our hamlets witnessed the march of 
the Roman soldiery, this isle must 
have been the paradise of hares, 
geese, and common fowls, though we 
suspect that the aborigines some- 
times solaced their palates with— 
An egg or two on holidays, at most, 
But their religion ne’er allow’d a roast. 
We can quite understand the plea- 
sure of keeping the gallant chan- 
ticleer with his ambulatory harem 
among an uncivilized and warlike 
race : 

Le Coq est chauld, hardy, luxurieux, 
Craint du lyon, combatant & oultrance: 
Qui parson chant donne signifiance 
Du brief retour du Soleil gracieux. + 

Dryden has given a highly finished 
portrait of this feathered sultan when 
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+ Portraits @ Oyseaux, Animaua, dc., observez par P. Belon du Mans. 


tout enrichy de Quatrains, &c. 
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he had little to fear except from 
four-footed enemies, under the pro- 
tection of the abstemious henwife, 
beneath whose rule he held his vice- 
royalty : but no; smooth and musi- 
eal as is glorious John’s verse, we 
prefer the racy originality of Geffrey: 
Faire in the sond, to bath her merely, 
Lieth Pertelot and all her sisters by, 
Ayenst the sunne, and chaunteclere so 
free, 
Sung merrier than the mermaid in the 
see. 
* * 7 ~ 
And so befell that he cast his eie 
Among the wortés on a butterflie, 
He was ware of the foxe that lay full 
low, 
Nothing then list him for to crow, 
But cried ‘ cocke, cocke,’ and up he stert, 
As one that was afraid in his hert. 


Exquisitely true picture! 

But whatever was their enviable 
state before the advent of the Ro- 
mans and even afterwards, under the 
mild reign of Chaucer’s— 


Poor widdowe somdele istept in age. 


The conquerors and their descend- 
ants doubtless soon made the birds 
acquainted with the interior of the 
flesh-pots; and the race is nowspread 
over the face of the civilized world, 
affording a large measure of the 
most nutritious human food both 
in the egg and the flesh, always 
appearing as a standing dish in 

ne eternal sameness of an Eng- 
lish dinner, either in an insipid 
shroud of white sauce, or in the form 
of the more sapid roast. 

But whence did our domestic 
poultry originally come; and what 
was the original stock ? 

The first question is more easily 
answered than the second; for the 
very necessity of a fowl-house points 
at once to regions warmer than our 
own. We, doubtless, owe this most 
excellent addition to the denizens of 
our farm-yards to the East. Persia 
and India sent them forth. If you 
have any doubt on the point inquire 
of Peistheterus, who will tell you 
why the cock is called Tepoixig preg, 
and how chanticleer reigned over 
that country before Darius and 
Megabyzus.* Pennant is of opinion 


that they were brought to Britain by 
the Pheenicians, who traded to these 


* Aristophanes, Aves, 483, et seq. 
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fore Christ, and Pennant is an au- 
thority of no mean grade: but it 
must be confessed that most anti- 
quaries, whenever they find them- 
selves at any loss to account for the 
introduction of anything into Eu- 
rope, turn straightway to the 
Phoenicians, who, if all a be true, 
were the great benefactors of the 
European race. 
Whoever introduced the birds, 
we find the adexrpuwy and dXexropic, 
no other than our domestic cock and 
hen, among the Greeks, from the 
earliest periods of their history ; 
while the ancient Italian, obtaining 
the fowls, most probably, from the 
Greeks, rejoiced in his Gallus and 
Gallina. The coinage and gems of 
both nations bear them, and they 
figured in the public shows and 
games. The cock was dedicated to 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and also to 
Esculapius, to whose altar thedying 
Socrates reminded his disciples that 
one was due. The fowls of Rhodes 
(Martial, iii. 58) and those of Delos, 
appear to have enjoyed a high cele- 
brity for the table and the cock-pit. 
The ‘ gallina altilis’ was fed for the 
luxurious with sweet meal, in dark- 
ness while the luculli of the day 
were as aware of the excellencies of 
a capon (Martial, xiii. 62) as the 
writer of the old French quatrain : 
Qu’est-ce un chapon, sinon un coq 
chastré, 

Pour lengressert+ et faire estre plus 
tendre, 

Quant au manger? il fault aussi en- 
tendre 

Qu’aux repas est plus souvent accoustré, 

Among the ancient engraved gems 
which have come down to us, there 
is a very spirited one, (carnelian) 
with a cock and Mercury, in which 
the bird is gigantic, towering high 
on his legs, with ears of corn in his 
beak, above the god and his cadu- 
ceus; another, also a carnelian, 
shows a cock on a globe, bearing a 
trophy in the raised foot ; a third, a 
ear driven by a fox, and drawn by 
two cocks (red jasper); anda fourth, 
a most queer chimera, in which the 
cock predominates, (onyx.) These 
are figured by Camm Agostini ; 
and, in all of them, the nearly erect 
position of the bird is remarkable. 


+ ‘A-capon of grease,’ or, as it sometimes runs, ‘a capon in grease.” 
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With regard to the second ques- 
tion, it is generally agreed that we 
must search the Indian jungles, as 
the most likely localities for the 
ponte of the domestic cock ;* 
yut which of the wild breeds formed 
the parent stock, is not quite so 
easily settled. The more general 
opinion is in favour of the Malay 
gigantic cock, Kulm cock of Euro- 
peans, gallus giganteus of Tem- 
minck, a bird that often stands con- 
siderably higher than two feet from 
the ground, taking the measurement 
from the crown of the head; and 
the Bankiva cock, Ayam utan or 
Brooga, Javan cock of Latham, 
Gallus Bankiva, of Temminck. 
Sonnerat, however, stands stoutly up 
for the beautiful bird that bears his 
name,f as the common ancestor. 
Colonel Sykes notices two species, 
or two strongly marked varieties, in 
the woods of the Western Ghauts. 
In the valleys, 2000 feet above the 
sea, the bird was found slender, 
standing high upon the legs, and 
with the yellow cartilaginous spots 
on the feathers, even in the female. 
In the woody belts on the sides of 
the mountains, 4000 feet above the 
sea, a short-legged variety occurred. 
The male had a great deal of red in 
the plumage, which the true Co 
sauvage of Sonnerat has not ; oan 
the female was of a reddish-brown 
colour, without any cartilaginous 
spots. This female the Colonel con- 
siders to be identical with the Gallus 
Stanleyi of Dr. Gray’s Illustrations. 

The Cog sawvage, according to 
Dr. Latham, is by far the boldest 
and strongest of the Asiatic cocks, 
for its size, and anxiously sought for 
by the cock-fighters of Hindustan, 
who pit it against larger game cocks 
with success. 

Doctors, we perceive, differ in 
this case, as well as in so many 
others, and if we might presume to 
give an opinion, we would suggest 
that more than one wild d,s 
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contributed to improve the domestic 
breed, the varieties of which can 
hardly be defined—their name is le- 
gion. Nor is their size less variable 
than their plumage and shape ; and 
we remember being amused, in the 
days of our youth, by the airs which 
a strutting bantam, a few inches 
high, gave itself in the presence of a 
gigantic Welsh bird, that rejoiced 
in the name of ‘ Velvet Breeches,’ 
and could peck corn, with ease, from 
a table, when standing on the floor. 
They lived in the same yard, but 
did not often come into collision, 
except when the giant, now and 
then, showed a disposition to flirt 
with the bantam’s an when the 
little fellow would ruffle his feathers, 
make himself look as big as he could, 
and show fight, not without occa- 
sional success. 

The most striking among the nu- 
merous varieties are,— 

The Spanish, entirely black, large 
in size, and producing eggs of con- 
siderable an which are well- 
flavoured. 

Everyday Fowls, prized for their 
inexhaustible innina belie 

Dutch and Polish Fowls, to 
knotted, and delicately pencilled, 
and commonly known as Gold 
Spangles or Silver Spangles, and 
when clean feathered, much ad- 
mired by some amateurs. 

Malays, long in the leg: good as 
capons. 

Bantams, of all colours, with 
feathered legs: the hens make good 
nurses, especially for partridges ; 
but care must be taken not to put 
too many eggs under them. 

Silk Fowls (gallus lanatus), small 
in size, with the webs of the white 
feathers (which are silky to the sight 
and touch) disunited. Comb and 
wattles of a lake-purple colour. 
Periosteum, of the limbs especially, 
dark as well as the skin, Dut the 
flesh very white. Excellent nurses. 
Gallus morio has also the periosteum 


* This word may owe its origin to the Saxon, the Danish, or the French. In 
the last-named tongue the bird is named by old authors coq, gau, geau, and Gog 
—no offence to the Lord Mayor of London. 

+ Gallus Sonneratii, Rahn Komrah of the Mahrattas, jungle cock of the British 


sportsmen in India. 


t Sir John Sebright bred a race of gold spangled and silver spangled bantams, 
without top-knots, and with unfeathered legs. The cocks of this trim breed have 
tails folded like those of hens without sickle feathers, and are called by some fanciers 
hen-cocks. We have seen some of these clean-legged bantams without a foul feather 
about them, models of symmetry, notwithstanding the absence of the sickle-feathers 
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black, and the comb, wattles, and 
skin of a dull purple. Colonel 
Sykes remarks that this last fre- 
_— occurs accidentally in the 
ukhun (Deccan), and that, though 
unsightly, it is very sweet eating. 

Fricslands (gallus erispus), with 
all the feathers frizzled and curled 
the wrong way, a most uncom- 
fortable looking race. This also 
oceurs occasionally in the Deccan, 
and also in a domesticated state in 
Java and Sumatra. 

Rumpless, or Persian Fowls— 
Rumkins. The cock of this race is 
utterly tailless. 

Game Fowls. 
and the table; 
nurses. 

Black J 
a roast. 

Dorkings. This justly celebrated 
breed has supernumerary toes. 

Sussex Fowls. The best of these 
are fine birds, and carry much sapid 
flesh. 

And last, thoughnot least, Cochins, 
or Shanghaes (Chang-hais.) 

The east still seems the country, 
par excellence, for poultry. Colonel 
Sykes observes that the Domestic 
Fowl (gallus domesticus, Ray, Pha- 
sianus gallus cristatus, Linn.,) is so 
abundant in Deccan, that he has 
bought, in parts of the country not 
much frequented by Europeans, from 
eight to twelve full grown fowls for 
two shillings, adding, that many 
of the hens, particularly of the 
villages in the Ghauts are not to be 
distinguished from the wild bird, 
cuersing only in the want of the 
cartilaginous spot on the wing- 
coverts. 

The price of poultry in the time 
of tues vill, may be collected 
from the household books of the 
= In that of the family of 

Vevile, of Chevet or Chete, near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, 16 ‘ capons 
of grease’ are, upon the occasion of 
the marriage of Sir John Nevile’s 


Bred for the pit 
hens very good 


Normans. Excellent for 


in the tails of the cocks, an absence which marks the purity of the breed. 
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daughter Mary, onthe 17th January, 
in the 21st year of tlie reign of the 
bluff king, charged 16s., 30 ‘ other 
capons,’ 15s.,and 4 dozenof chickens, 
6s. In the same list ‘10 pigs, every 
one 5d.,’ are charged 4s. 2d., 6 
calves, 16s., ‘ 1 other calf,’ the fatted 
one, we presume, 3s., 7 lambs, 10s., 
and ‘6 withers,* every wither 2s. 4d. 
—lI4s.’ Again, in the general ex- 
pences for the same marriage, we 
find ‘ capons of grease, 72, 3/. ag : 
while 2 oxen are charged ; 
brawns, 22s.; and 3 c.. co 
4s. At the Lammas Assizes, in the 
20th year of the reign of the same 
king we find ‘60 capons of grease, 
25s.,’ ‘other capons,’ 3/. 14s.; ‘5 
oxen, 6/. 13s. 4d.; 24 weathers, 
31. 14s. ; 6 calves, 20s. ; 24 pigs, 14s.’ 

This was when the worth iy knight 
was sheriff of Yorkshire. Sheriffs 
seem to have been sheriffs in those 
days, and the feasting must have 
been ‘ prodigious.’ Swans, and 

‘Heronsews’ were served by the 
score, with variety of wild fowl, 30 
dozen of pigeons, 80 partridges, 
charged 26s. and 8d., but only 12 
pheasants, charged 20s. Nine 
quarters of wheat (12/.), furnished 
the board with bread and pastry ; 
12 quarters of malt (10/.), 3 hogs- 
wih = of wine (8/. 11s. 8d.), and 24 
gallons of malmsey (32s.), helped to 
wash the good things down. 

The fish for ‘ Fryday and Satur- 
day,’ appears in shoals—300 great 
breams as a sample; quere tamen, 
whether the ee relished the 
‘fresh seals,’ Sean at 13s. 4d., as 
‘bucks’ 
of the flesh days. 


and 
Those 


well as they did the 
‘stags’ } 

learned functionaries seem to have 
been at no expense whatever, while 

under the tender care of the hos- 
itable sheriff; according to the 

fillowing,— 


Item, for the Judges and Clerks of 
the assize, for their Horse-meat at the 
Inn, and for their Housekeepers meat, 
and the Clerk of the Assize Fee, 10/. 


A sickle- 


feather in a cock’s tail, however beautiful he might be in all other respects, renders 


him worthless. 


Though without the sickle-feathers, which, as a general rule, dis- 


tinguish the gallant chanticleer, these ‘hen-cocks’ show the highest courage and the 


most gallant carriage. 


One of these high-spirited little beauties bore himself so 


grandly that the back of his head came in contact with the tips of the feathers of his 
folded tail, as he strutted in front of his hens ready to do battle with anything. 
We saw him drive his spur nearly through a man’s hand stretched forth to tease him. 


* Wethers. 
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But this is a digression, pardon- 
able we trust, as affording a com- 
parative view of the price of poultry 
and of other viands, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth's father of reform- 
ing and wedding memory. 

The following are the ‘ profitable 
varieties’ noted in this year of grace 
1853, by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in 
his useful and interesting book :— 

CocuinsorSHanGcuaes. BranMa 
Povurras. Dorkines. SPpanisH. 
Game Fow.t. Hamaurcu Fow.s. 
Potanp Fowts. The Matay Fowt. 
Bantams, Sik Fowts, Friss- 
LANDs, &c., which last ruck can 
hardly be regarded, as our author 
observes, in the light of profitable 
youltry, except for the purpose of 
ane raised as stock birds. 

We know not any work in which 
the pros and cons are more fairly 
stated; and as the British public 
have as fairly got astride of their 
feathered hobbies, as ever any young 
African bestrode his Struthiousracer, 
we shall let Mr. Tegetmeier speak 
for himself on the comparative merits 
or demerits of some of the principal 
breeds :— 

CocHINs or SHANGHAES.—Cochins are 
most undoubtedly the popular fowl at 
the present time, and in the opinion of 
many deservedly take the first place on 
account of their good qualities, as pro- 
fitable stock, no less than from the esti- 
mation in which they are held as fancy 
fowls. So extensively have they been 
diffused over the entire length and 
breadth of the land, that a lengthened 
description of their peculiarities is scarcely 
requisite. Their large size, peculiar 
crow, small wings, rudimentary tail, and 
the extraordinary development of the 
fluffy feathers of the thighs and under 
body are familiar to all: these remark- 
able characteristics are carried to an ex- 
treme degree in the bird shown in the 
engraving, which is a representation of 
an imported hen, formerly the property 
of Mr. Andrews, 


This spirited engraving, by Harri- 
son Weir, represents a model bird, 
with its <iihcnaihen highly de- 
veloped, and the short legs—the 
belly almost touches the ground— 
feathered from the tarsi to the end of 
the outer toes ; how unlike to some 
of thesprawling half-breeds, mounted 
upon scantily feathered stilts, which 
have been proudly pointed cut to 
us as ‘ true Cochins.’ 

In purchasing Cochins for stock (con- 
VOL. XLVILI, NO. CCLXXXVIII. 


Cochins or Shanghaes. 
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tinues our author), care should be taken 
to obtain birds of good quality, as breed- 
ing from second and third-rate fowls 
will be found exceedingly undesirable. 
As regards size, the cocks should weigh 
at least 10lbs., the hens 8lbs, when full 
grown ; they should be short on the legs, 
which should be yellow and well feathered 
down to the tips of the outer toes, which 
should only be four in number, on each 
foot. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the weight here noted is the mini- 
mum of a true Cochin. Some of 
the true breed considerably exceed 
it, and look on the table more like 
turkies than fowls. 

The tail feathers should, in both sexes, 
be very small, and almost hidden by the 
dense mass of saddle-feathers covering 
the back, and the fluff should be well 
developed. 

Fashion is now as peremptory on 
the point of colour in these birds as it 
is on the subject of the infinitesimally 
small bonnets which now, for some 
inscrutable purpose, expose not only 
the faces but the heads of the dear 
delightful creatures who formed the 
horror of St. Chrysostom. How 
soon the fickle goddess may com- 
mand a change who shall say ; but 
in the case of the bonnets the force 
of absurdity and barefacedness can 
no further go. 

With regard to colour, at present the 
fashion is entirely in favour of the light 
buff birds, which, to command the 
highest prices, must even be destitute of 
dark markings on the neck hackle. The 
rage for light buff birds I regard as an 
undue prejudice, and believe the darker 
breeds will be found quite as valuable 
for farming stock ; in fact, the extreme 
prices which are commanded by the 
lightest birds are simply owing to the 
difficulty of breeding them perfectly free 
from dark cclour. 

Putting aside the value of Cochins 
as’ fancy fowls, our author is of 
opinion, and we are inclined to agree 
with him, that their chief importance 
as profitable poultry depends on the 
immense supply of winter eggs 
yielded by the pullets of the year. 
This, he is confident, will eventually 
he found their strongest recommen- 
dation. The length of leg in the 
generality of these birds, small 
breast, game-like flavour, and the 
colour of their skin when boiled, 
make them objectionable to many as 
table birds. As nurses they are very 
desirable. Close sitters, their size 
xX x 
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enables them to cover effectually a 
great number of eggs. You may 
do anything with them, and they 
will readily sit anywhere when 
broody. They generally bring out 
a good strong clutch, the eggs hatch- 
ing remarkably well. The chickens 
are as hardy as those of other fowls, 
if not more so. 

The following appears to us to be 
a very fair summing up:— 

In speaking of their good qualities, 
their contentedness in a comparatively 
small space, their attachment to home, 
and the ease with which they are con- 
fined by a three feet fence, must not be 
omitted. Their chocolate-coloured eggs, 
though small, are of good flavour, but 
they have not yet been sufficiently in- 
troduced into the markets to state how 
they are appreciated by the public at 
large. With regard to their laying twice 
in one day, such an event happens by far 
too rarely to be taken into consideration 
when speaking of their economical value. 
The great drawback to Cochins, as far- 
mers’ fowls, is the large quantity of food 
they require, which, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary by 
their exclusive admirers, is considerably 
greater than that consumed by other 
varieties, and their disposition leads 
them to remain at home instead of seek- 
ing for worms and other food in the 
fields ; in fact, the old birds seem not to 
care for the large earth worms, which 
areso greedily devoured by all other fowls. 

The Brahma Poutras have proved 
a very apple of discord to the 
poultry-fanciers, whethertheir origin 
or their merits are considered. This 
variety was introduced into this 
country from the United States of 
America. Dr. Bennet, of that go- 
a-head country, deposes, that his 
original pair were not brought from 
China, but from the banks of the 
river whose name they bear. One 
party among the breeders maintains 
that they are nothing more than.a 
variety of Cochins, and persists in 
denominating them Gray Shanghaes: 
another as stoutly stands up for 
their claim to distinctness. heir 
recent Asiatic origin is apparent. 
They come nearer to the Cochins 
than any other variety ; but their 
bearing and gait are different. The 
Brahma Poutra cock stands more 
upright, and his breast is more pro- 
minent. 

As this breed occupies a good 
deal of attention at present, the 
following description of a pair of 
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these birds sent over by Dr. Bennet, 
and in the possessionof Mr. Sheehan, 
of Barnet, will be read with interest 
by those who take pride in their 
poultry-yards. 

The height of the cock is two feet 

three inches ; the girth around the body 
over the wings, one foot ten inches. 
The head is surmounted with a very 
small triple rose comb, or, as itis termed 
in America, a pea-comb ; single combed 
varieties also exist, but they are less 
esteemed. Another peculiarity is, a 
well-marked distinction between the 
back of the head and neck ; the tail is 
small, consisting of scimitar- shaped 
feathers, and is carried uprightly ; the 
legs are strong and muscular, and the 
yellow shanks feathered to the toes. 
” The colour of the body is white, with 
the slightest possible tinge of gold, the 
hackle being dark-gray, and the primary 
wing feathers, and tail glossy black, 
with the resplendent tints of green seen 
in the true-bred Spanish. The hen is of 
a proportionate size, and matches in 
colour—the hackle, wings, and tail 
being dark-gray : the latter, also, being 
more developed than in the ordinary 
Cochins. 

In the United States these 
‘ Brahmas,’ as they are termed by 
the fancy, have obtained a most 
fertile reputation as layers, and an 
excellent name as nurses; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheehan their laying 
and maternal qualities are equally 
shining in this country. The eggs, 
averaging about three ounces, are 
nearly as light in colour as those of 
ordinary hens. The chickens are 
robust, very hardy, grow rapidly, 
and feather quickly. In plumage 
and hue they resemble their parents 
very closely, and this peculiarity is 
deemed by the initiated in Gallina- 
ceous mysteries a strong proof that 
the ‘ Brahmas’ are a variety distinct 
from the Cochins. 

The flesh of the game fowl is finely 
flavoured. Some bird-epicures will 
admit no other to their tables, and 
prefer it to the pheasant. The hens 
are the best of sitters and mothers, 
and their foraging disposition renders 
them desirable stock in the country, 
where they have opportunities of 
indulging their propensity for going 
abroad and nedhion about, a habit 
to which, no doubt, they owe their 
flavour. There is as much difference 
between the flesh of a game fowl 
and an ordinary cooped one, as be- 
tween that of a wild rabbit and a 
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tame one; but the comparative 
smallness of their size is against 
their use for the table in a profitable 
oint of view, and their pugnacity 
is against them as domestic poultry. 
The cockerels fight desperately from 
the earliest age, and we have even 
seen pullets in long and bloody strife 
over a barley-corn. Some of the 
old hens are absolute amazons, and 
will contend in mortal combat if not 
timely parted. The beauty and 
symmetry of a thorough bred game 
cock and hen render them pleasant 
for the eye of a connoisseur to rest 
on, even if he be no admirer of the 
barbarous but exciting sport which 
has taken such firm hold of its 
votaries from the earliest times, and 
is so admirably represented by our 
own Hogarth in his ‘ Cock Match,’ 
with blind Lord Albemarle Bertie 
as the principal figure in all his 
glory. Cruel as the sanguinary 
diversion is, Themistocles could 
point a moral from the ’AXexrpvovwy 
ayoy, which became an annual fes- 
tival, and point out to his soldiers 
that the birds fought neither for the 
gods of their country, the tombs of 
their ancestors, nor yet for their 
children, but for glory only.* The 
cock-pit in which the battles were 
fought was in the theatre where the 
public games were exhibited, and 
was not round like the cock-pits of 
the moderns, but a square stage. 
From a religious and political insti- 
tution, the custom soon sank to 
private gambling, and cock matches, 
where ruinous sums were lost, were 
frequent among the people. Tanagra 
in Baotie, Rhodes, Chalcis in Eubeea, 
and Media, produced the race most 
esteemed by the ancients, who ap- 
year to have preferred the larger 
birds, or those called by our cockers 
‘shakebags.’ The hens of Alex- 


andria, in Egypt, were valued as the 
mothers of high-spirited chickens. 
TheGrecians oeiiied the Romans 
with the passion, and the Romans 
brought it to Britain. Cocks, as we 
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have seen, were here when they 
landed, but we owe ‘ cocking’ tothose 
invaders. The barbarities of Shrove 
Tuesday are noticed in Henry the 
Second's time; but the sport of 
cock-fighting does not seem to have 
occupied the attention of previous 
writers, and our third Edward dis- 
approved of it, and_ prohibited 
it. Henry VIII., who had no 
small dash of cruelty in his disposi- 
tion, encouraged it, and built a 
theatret near Whitehall for the 
combatants. Oliver Cromwell, to 
his honour, suppressed it ;§ but it 
was revived after his time, and 
furiously followed. The spread of 
education gradually brought this, 
with other barbarous pastimes, into 
discredit ; and cruelty to animals is 
now rendered penal. 

The Dorkings, though at present 
thrown rather into the shade by the 
Cochin and Brahma Poutra furore, 
will, in our opinion, ultimately re- 
tain the position which they have 
long held as table birds; especially 
as much attention has lately been 
paid to the improvement of the breed. 

Ve remember a pure white variety 
of this race, with white legs, the 
fairness and sapidity of whose flesh, 
combined with the delicacy of their 
appearance, especially as_ boiled 
fowls, rendered them famous in a 
neighbourhood where gastronomy 
was not neglected. Even in point 
of size, well bred and well educated 
Dorkings will compete with Cochins 
themselves. Dr. Latham has re 
corded the weight of a Dorking bird, 
which reached 14 lbs. 

Mr. Tegetmeier prefers the co- 
loured Dorkings, declaring that 
there are no birds so well adapted 
to those who rear chickens for the 
table. Though not remarkable as 
layers, they cannot, he justly says, 
be surpassed as sitters and nurses, 
whilst their large size, plump 
breasts, short legs, and delicate 
white flesh, render them the most 
desirable table birds. 

















* ABlian’s story is, that when Themistocles marched with the Athenians against 
the Persians, he saw two cocks fighting, and improved the occasion as above stated. 
Some writers treat this account of the origin of the festival as absurd; but they 


give no reason for their oracular opinion. 
+ Fitz-Stephens. 


Office. 
§ In 1654. 





+ The Cockpit, which stood not long since on the site of the present Privy Council 
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In the improved kinds the head is 
smaller, the under part of the breast 
fuller, apd the carriage of the bird more 
elegant, the body being more compact; 
the feathers are also firmer, and I have 
found along with this latter character 
that the birds are hardier and less sub- 
ject to disease of the egg organs. Dork- 
ings vary very much in colour, and there 
is some difficulty in breeding them true 
to any marking. My own opinion is 
decidedly in favour of the dark birds, 
both as to appearance and hardiness, and 
I think there are no more noble fowls 
than a heavy, broad-chested, dark red 
Dorking cock, and a compact short- 
legged hen.* Dorkings are bred with 
both single and double, or rose combs, 
but the former is generally preferred on 
the score of appearance. In purchasing 
Dorkings for stock, broad compact 
bodies and short legs, with five toes on 
each foot, should be regarded as indis- 
pensable. 

This eulogy on the coloured birds 
is merited; but we must confess 
that our early predilection for the 
pure white Dorkings remains un- 
changed. Their delicacy, both in 
appearance and reality, is pre- 
eminent; and where the breeder 
takes care that there shall not be a 
dark feather, or a blue or yellow leg 
among them, his table need not fear 
the most critical eye or palate. We 
have found them quite as hardy as 
the coloured birds. Pullets hatched 
in April and May begin to lay, if 
well attended to, about Christmas; 
and though February is far from 
genial, and cold weather is unpropi- 
tious for rearing chickens, a little 
care will bring them up even when 
hatched early in that month. We 
are not friendly to cooping, but we 
agree with our author that such 
early hatched chickens do much 
better when the hen is cooped in a 
shed open to the south, than when 
she and her chicks are confined in a 
close room. 

The fowl-house, so necessary in 
this climate for the Asiatic constitu- 
tions of the denizens of our poultry 
yards during the greater part of the 
vear. requires the greatest attention. 
Mr. Tegetmeier’s directions on this 
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point are so good that it is but 
justice to give them in his own 
words :— 

One of the most important requisites 
in a fowl-house is absolute dryness, 
nothing being more fatal to poultry than 
damp ; on clayey soil, or in moist situa- 
tions, dryness must be secured, either 
by drainage or by raising the floor seve- 
tal inches above the surface of the 
ground; in cold situations especially, the 
aspect of the house is also of some im- 
portance; if practicable, the windows 
and other openings should face the south, 
as this secures a greater degree of 
warmth during the winter, an advantage 
which is also obtained by having the 
roof ceiled. 


Every word of this should be 
attended to. In wet soils, where 
the clay holds water like a dish, and 
sticks like birdlime, healthy poultry 
cannot be had without following the 
plan here laid down; nor will all 
the rue and butter in the parish cure 
the effects of neglect in this main 
point. 

The perches on which the fowls roost 
should be low, especially for the larger 
varieties, as otherwise the violence with 
which they descend causes lameness; in 
order to prevent the breast bones becom- 
ing crooked (a circumstance which 
greatly injures their appearance, and, 
consequently, their value, as table birds) 
the perches should be much larger than 
ordinary; a split fir pole, three inches 
across on the flat side, which should be 
turned downwards, will be found most 
advantageous, and a height of not more 
than four feet is desirable, as it enables 
the fowls to be easily caught after they 
have gone to roost, and prevents lame- 
ness. "t 


The observer has only to use his 
eyes when fowls roost out in the 
summer, and he will see that they 
always select a good sized branch of 
a tree for their perch. 


The ground below the perches should 
be strewed with sand, gravel or ashes, to 
a considerable depth, so that the dung 
may be removed without soiling the 
floor. This should be done every morn- 
ing early, and the house thrown open 
during the day, so as to be thoroughly 
purified. It seldom happens that fowl- 


* Whatever may be thought of Justice Shallow generally, he certainly knew how 
to improvise in the matter of a dinner:—‘ Some pigeons, Davy, @ couple of short- 
legg'd hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell Wiliam 
cook.’—Second Part of Henry IV. 

+ Parmentier (Dictionnaire d Agriculture) has some good hints with regard to 
the fowl-house, and on the subject generally. 
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houses are so built as to require any 
distinct contrivance for ventilation ; in 
cases, however, where the doors and 
windows are air-tight, means should be 
afforded for a proper supply of fresh air; 
there should be an opening near the bot- 
tom, and another at the top, these should 
be covered with pieces of perforated zinc, 
to prevent any direct draught of cold air, 
which is very injurious. Cleanliness is 
also a consideration of the highest import- 
ance in a fowl-house; if ashes or sand be 
used, and the dung removed daily, this 
is readily secured; and in order to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the annoyance of 
vermin, the houses should be _ lime- 
washed once or twice a year, and the 
birds also be provided with a box full of 
dry dust or ashes to bathe in. 


They should also be furnished 
with a heap of dry lime-rubbish,* 
with a view to keeping them in 
health, and the hens especially in 
good laying order, and with a good 
sand, ash, or dust bath out of doors 
as well asin. They are most deter- 
mined pulveratrices, and love to 
perform this operation in the sun- 
shine and open air. If afforded the 
means of gratifying themselves with 
this dry bathing they will shuffle 
the dust or sand so effectually over 
themselves, raising their feathers by 
means of the cuticular muscle at the 
same time, that it penetrates to the 
root of every feather, and dislodges 
the parasites of which they are so 
anxious to rid themselves. If not 
supplied with the proper materials 
they will in dry wands sink holes 
in the ground, and so form dusting 
laces. But to return to the fowl- 
can o 

The difference between the health of 
fowls thus cleanly and warmly housed, 
and that of those compelled to roost in 
a dark, damp, dirty habitation, is very 
great, these latter never becoming in 
good condition. So injurious is damp 
and cold that I have known instances in 
which all the inhabitants of a poultry- 
house have been attacked with roup 
from an east window having been left 
open on a cold wet night, and it has 
been found by experiment that scrofula 
may always be produced in chickens by 
confining them in damp, cold, and dark 
habitations. 

FEEDING. 
This most essential branch of 
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poultry care is now much better 
understood than it once was, but 
still there are many who, when 
spoken to on the es reply in 
homely phrase, ‘a bellyful is a 
bellyful,’ ignorant that the food 
taken into the system has many 
purposes to effect; and hence the 
difference of opinion among keepers 
of poultry, who have, too many of 
them, never considered the bearing 
of particular kinds of food on the 
constitution of the animal. There 
is no doubt that some food when 
swallowed and digested is directed 
towards the keeping up the natural 
warmth of the animal, that another 
portion has to increase the growth 
of the body, sustain the strength, or 
in other words replace the expendi- 
ture and waste that occurs daily ; 
nay more, that there are particular 
kinds of food adapted to the differ- 
ent duties, so to speak, to be per- 
formed by the meal. It, therefore, 
becomes of importance to distinguish 
warmth-giving food, such as rice and 
potatoes, or other substances of 
which starch forms the great bulk, 
from flesh-forming food, which is 
present largely in wheat, oats and 
oatmeal, peas, beans, middlings and 
sharps, and also in a less degree in 
barley and maize. Nor is it of less 
importance to know that bone- 
making food exists in larger propor- 
tion in the husk, or outer part of 
grain, than in its interior or kernel ; 
and that fat-forming food, derived, 
as might be expected, from oily sub- 
stances, occurs largely in the yellow 
variety of maize, middlings, and 
bran. 

Those who would go deeply into 
the subject should consult the works 
of Liebig, Johnston, and others. 
Suffice it here to state that experi- 
ments tend to the conclusion that 
none of these kinds of food can serve 
the purposes of the others; in other 
words, that neither warmth-giving 
nor fat-forming substances are 
capable of effectually adding to the 
flesh of a growing animal, nor can 
true flesh-forming food increase the 
quantity of fat. 

Barley, the poultry-keeper’s staple, 
is preferred by fowls to oats, and 


_ ™ Burnt oyster-shells are very good, but they are not always to be had. Dry 
lime-rubbish, which only requires the trouble of depositing it, will answer every 


purpose, 
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has been ascertained to contain from 
twelve to fifteen pounds of flesh- 
forming substance, sixty of starchy, 
and two or three of ally substances 
in every hundred. 

Oats are not relished in the grain 
by fowls, probably on account of the 
large proportion of husk present in 
them; but in the form of grits or 
oatmeal are picked up with the 
greatest avidity, and in this state 
contain from fourteen to nineteen 
of flesh-forming, sixty of starchy, 
and five to eight pounds of fatty 
substances in every hundred. 

No grain (says Mr. Tegetmeier) con- 
tains a larger proportion of flesh-forming 
substances than oatmeal; it is, there- 
fore, the best adapted to growing ani- 
mals, and I have found that chickens 
make much more rapid progress when it 
forms the chief portion of their food 
than when fed on any other substances. 
Cochin and Spanish chickens show its 
good effects by the rapidity with which 
they feather when fed with it. 


Wheat is extensively used by some 
amateurs and breeders of choice 
races; by those especially to whom 
the cost of the material used for food 
is of little or no moment; but it is 
not more nutritious than oatmeal, 
though it would be rather difficult 
to persuade the masses of the people 
who are the most interested in the 

uestion of cheap and nutritious food 
that such is the fact. Wheat con- 
tains from ten to nineteen pounds of 
flesh-forming nutriment, fifty-five of 
starchy, and from two to four of oil 
in every hundred. 

From five to nine pounds of oil 
in every hundred is contained in the 
yellow varieties of Indian corn or 
maize; but it does not put on flesh 
quite so well as barley, containing 
only twelve per cent. of flesh-forming 
food, and seventy of starchy sub- 
stance. Cochins take it with avidity. 
Dorkings and Spaniards turn away 
from it where they have the choice 
of other grain. 

Rice should never be given to 
growing chickens; it is the least 
nutritious of all grains. Almost 
entirely composed of starch, it yields 
only seven per cent. of flesh-forming 
food, but is a useful variety in 

oultry diet, and much relished. 
he proportion of fat-forming food 
in rice is almost null; nevertheless 
when boiled and mixed with a little 
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curd or fat it may be given with 
advantage as a change, occasionally, 
to fatting fowls which have been 
well kept previous to cooping, and 
is said to add to the whiteness of 
the flesh. 

Bran, pollard, middlings, and 
sharps our author regards, not with- 
out reason, as most valuable addi- 
tions to the food of poultry :— 

In the first place they are economical, 
and they contain a very high proportion 
(nineteen per cent.) of flesh-forming sub- 
stances, and a very considerable quan- 
tity of oil (three to five per cent.). An- 
other circumstance which adapts them 
to the use of chickens is the large pro- 
portion of bone-making materials they 
contain. 

Cooked food is desirable because 
it gives the stomach less work to do. 
Mr. Tegetmeier strongly recom- 
mends the following cooked food as 
supplying all the substances requi- 
site to support a healthy and vigo- 
rous existence :— 

One peck of fine middlings and half a 
peck of barley-meal, placed in a coarse 
red ware pan, and baked for about an 
hour in a side oven, or until the mixture 
is thoroughly heated throughout ;_boil- 
ing water is then poured in, and the 
whole stirred together until it becomes 
a crumbly mass; if too much water is 
added the mixture becomes cloggy, a 
defect which is easily remedied by stir- 
ring in a little dry meal. The advan- 
tage of this method is that the food is 
prepared with scarcely any trouble, and 
there is no fear of its being burnt as in 
boiling. 

Sometimes the barley-meal is omitted, 
and the baked middlings mixed with 
rice which has been previously boiled. 
This mixture forms the stock of my old 
fowls, a liberal supply of grain being 
given during the day. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun. We remember something very 
like this in the days of our youth, 
when we prided ourselves on our 
matchless white Dorkings; but the 
baking is a great improvement to 
the parching before the fire which 
was then practised. No better or 
more heartening food can be given. 

Potatoes, beans, peas, ont leatiis 
have their admirers. The tuber is 
a good variety where starch is re- 
quired; but the pulse, though con- 
taining a larger amount of flesh- 
forming food— peas proverbially 
stick to the ribs—is too stimulating 
to be wholesome, and many diseases 
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may be traced to the continued use 
of it. Hemp-seed wonderfully in- 
creases the production of the eggs, 
but it is a dangerous practice to give 
it, and burns the candle at both 
ends, largely injuring the constitu- 
tion of the birds. Cooked parsnips, 
carrots, and turnips are much re- 
lished—parsnips for choice—and are 
useful and wholesome as a variation 
of diet. Fresh green vegetables are 
indispensable. 

The most advantageous animal food 
for fowls, and on which they make the 
most rapid and healthy progress, con- 
sists in the worms, snails, and insects 
that they obtain naturally when uncon- 
fined ; and I do not think that there is 
any other kind of food which conduces 
so much to their healthy condition ; 
where it cannot be obtained a small 
quantity of fresh meat (either raw or 
cooked) may be chopped small and given 
to them ; it is, however, but a poor sub- 
stitute for the natural insect food. 

Poor indeed. As for the practice 
of hanging up meat to putrefy for 
the sake of the maggots, we hold it 
in abhorrence. But a wasp’s nest 
in the season of pupe affords a glo- 
rious and wholesome treat. 

Greaves from the tallow-chandlers 
we hold to be abomination, though 
some pertinaciously give it to in- 
crease the quantity of eggs, the 
flavour of which, we believe, suffers 
accordingly. This half putrid filth, 
for it is little better, is used in some 
piggeries as food, and pretty pork 
it must make, only to be surpassed 
in quality by that fed on horseflesh. 

All the fatting in the world will 
not relieve the animal fibre of stock, 
of any description, from the de- 
terioration of early foul or bad feed- 
ing before the fatting process com- 
mences. ‘ Education, sir, education,’ 
—as we once heard an enthusiastic 
pig-master exclaim, pointing to his 
well and ciiiemaele filled troughs 
and comely grunters, which were 
regularly washed with soap and 
water— education, sir, is every- 
thing.” Two-thirds of the hard, 
dry-fibred pork—so fat and fair to 
look on when beheld by an inexpe- 
rienced eye—is due totheabominable 
early feeding, which no fatting pen 
can correct. 

Water, above all, is of the utmost 
consequence to poultry; and as 
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their supply is pure or impure, so 
will be their state of health or 
disease. 

BREEDING. 

Those who delight in artificial 
hatching,whether in hot-beds, ovens, 
eccaleobions, or hydro-incubators, 
and rejoice in artificial mothers, 
should consult Reumur, Bucknell, 
Moubray, and Young, and go to 
Leicester-square. Those who would 
follow nature, cannot do better than 
attend to Dixon,* and the plain 
practical teaching of Tegetmeier. 

IT am aware (says the latter) that 
these recommendations to leave natural 
operations to nature are contrary to 
what are frequently found in books; but 
I am merely writing the results of my 
own experience, and I have always 
found the more the hatching hens are 
meddled with the worse the result. It 
is a notorious fact, that when a hen 
steals a nest in some copse or place 
where she can remain unmolested, she 
almost invariably brings forth a more 
numerous and stronger brood than 
when she sits in a hen-house. 

But, in the hen-house, the nearer 
we approach to the principles mani- 
fested by the dear goddess the 
better. We, therefore, with our 
author, set our faces against con- 
tiguous rows of ‘ pigeon-holes,’ as 
he calls them, as encouragers of 
vermin, in consequence of close 
crowding, and the difficulty of 
thorough cleansing in such cases. 
Separate shallow baskets or boxes, 
covered if you will, as a hen hates 
nothing more than to be disturbed 
in the least degree when laying, 
should be provided. In these some 
well-sifted coal ashes or drift sand 
should be placed, so as partially to 
fill the basket or box, and over it a 
little short wheaten’ or rye straw. 
Hay, which is excellent for packing 
eggs when sent to a distance, shoul 
becarefully avoided for thenest, astoo 
heating. The seeds, besides, are apt 
to ferment; and instances have been 
known of the loss of the entire 
clutch, in consequence of the hen 
having been placed, as it were, on a 
bed of hay-seeds. The chicks were 
glued to the shell, and so destroyed. 
The natural position of the nests of 
gallinaceous birds is on the ground ; 
and where there is no fear of rats, 
stoats, et id genus omne, they may 


* A most valuable and amusing beok. 
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be so placed in the house, if it be 
kept perfectly dry and clean. At all 
events the nest should be low enough 
to be reached without effort; and the 
basket or box should be sutliciently 
filled so as to permit the hen to 
leave without having to spring up 
from the eggs, and to return with- 
out jumping down upon them at the 
risk of breaking them. There is no 
objection to having a less number 
of nests than hens, which will be 
seldom all sitting together; for hens 
have no repugnance to laying in a 
common receptacle; on the contrary, 
the sight of eggs seems to stimulate 
them to lay, whence the practice of 
placing a nest egg, which should be 
artificial, and made of some light 
wood—for if a nest egg breaks the 
nest becomes terribly fouled. Chalk, 
or an oval ball of whiting is not 
so good; for we have heard that 
the hens pick up occasionally bits 
that fall off, or even peck the ball 
itself, and so learn to eat eggs. The 
most secluded and darkest nests are 
—— by the hens, which should 

e disturbed as little as possible, 
and not at all on the twentieth and 
twenty-first days, when they are 
hatching.* The meddling at such 
times, and taking away the chicks 
from the mother, whose equable 
warmth it is so difficult to imitate, 
and keeping them by the fire in 
flannel till the hatch is complete, is 
mischievous. If any interference is 
permitted, the empty shells may be 
removed; for it sometimes happens 
that the unhatched eggs slip into 
them, and the unfortunate chick, 
which is endowed with the power of 
chipping one shell, has not strength 
enough for breaking through a 
double prison wall. The addled 
eggs may also be taken away. The 
absurd and barbarous plan of cram- 
ming the new-hatched nestlings with 
peppercorns is absolutely dele- 
terious. A chick requires neither 
food nor drink on the day on which 
it is hatched; on the contrary, both 
are then injurious, and interfere 
with the absorption into the system 
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of the yolk which is, in fact, the 
chick’s first food. Mr. Tegetmeier 
recommends two-thirds sweet coarse 
oatmeal, and one-thrid barley meal, 
mixed into a crumbly paste with 
water: this is very lak relished, 
and the chicks make surprising pro- 
gress on it. He sometimes gives 
them a little cold oatmeal porridge, 
or a few scalded grits, dusted over 
with barley meal. In cold, raw, or 
wet weather, we have found a little 
of the green of onions or chives, 
with curd, a very comforting and 
fortifying addition. 

As in all other stock, breeding 
between relations is to be avoided ; 
and though, to preserve special 
markings and _ peculiarities—take 
the Sebright bantams, for example, 
—you must breed in and in, great 
delicacy of constitution is the result. 

We would advise none to keep 
fowls for the purpose of rearing 
chickens in situations where they 
cannot resort to the fields, and 
where their natural habits are inter- 
fered with. 

The remark is often made, that 
chickens reared in the country by 
cottagers are more vigorous and healthy 
than those bred in the most expensive 
poultry houses ;: this I believe to be en- 
tirely owing to the more natural circum- 
stances under which they are bronght 
up. Fresh air, fresh grass, and fresh 
ground for the hens to scratch in, far 
more than counterbalance the advantage 
of expensive diet and superior lodging, 
if these latter are unaccompanied with 
the more necessary circumstances just 
described. 

The subject is far, very far from 
being exhausted ; but, popular as it 
now is, there are other things in the 
world besides poultry ; nor must we 
trespass farther upon pages that 
may be better occupied: we, there- 
fore, for the present, refer our 
readers to Mr. Tegetmier’s book.t 
There is more good sense and prac- 
tical knowledge in that modest 
shilling’s worth than in many a more 
voluminous treatise ; and it is only 
necessary to say, that the illustra- 
tions are from the pencil of Harrison 


* A hen, when undisturbed, seldom leaves her nest on the twenty-first day. On 
the twenty-second, the chickens are generally strong enough to follow her, and 
forth she sallies, in all the pride and fuss of clucking maternity. 

+ Though we cannot enter more largely into the subject at present, it may be 
expected that we should give our humble opinion as to which are the best and most 
profitable breeds. For eggs we would choose Spanish, Hamburghs, and Cochins. For 
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Weir, to give a notion of their cha- 
racteristic truth. 

One suggestion we would venture 
to make, as the poultry mania is 
now prevalent. he fashionable 
worldhas supped fullof hat-spinning, 
table-turning, and spirit-rapping ; 
why not revive the’ AXexrpvquarreia of 
the Greeks, as a rational amusement 
for the next season ? 

But what wasthe’AXexrpvopavreiaP 

The ’AXexrpvopayreia, madam, was 
effected thus. The letters of the 
alphabet were written in a circle. 
Upon each letter a grain of wheat 
or barley was laid, and a consecrated 
cock was placed within the circle. 
The required information was ob- 
tained by collocating those letters 
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from which the cock picked the 


grains. If there was any hitch, as 
will sometimes be the case in the 
best regulated similar ceremonies, 

ains of corn were laid on the 
etters a second time, and the pro- 
cess was repeated. 

We beg to recommend this mys- 
ticism to Mrs. Hayden, and other 
mediums, by way of a change. 
Variety is proverbially charming. 
Even turning tables, and talking to 
them, must share the fate of all sub- 
lunary things, nor will rapping spirits 
interest our drawing rooms for ever; 
and this cockular divination would 
be quite as incomprehensible, and 
equally satisfactory. 


EMILY ORFORD. 


CuarTter XXX. 


LOW ERmarried Susan Briarley, 

and resigned his appointment in 
the police-oflice. He took a public 
house ; and Emily painted his sign- 
board in oils—a portrait of his 
famous horse. The house was called 
‘The Sheriff's Arms.’ Flower also 
became the proprietor of a livery 
stable, and took to boat-building ; 
and in all these ventures he was re- 
markably successful. Abrahams, 
the Jew, used to advance him any 
sums of money he required at a mo- 
derate rate of interest, for Abrahams 
was under very peculiar obligations 
to Flower, and would not have 
offended him on any account. In 
short, George Flower was now one 
of the most prosperous men in the 
Colony of New South Wales; Mr. 
Brade was dismissed from the ma- 
zistracy for improper conduct, which 
‘lower Snaie to light, and was 
walking about the streets of Sydney, 
almost bare-footed, and without a 
shilling in his pocket; and sure 
enough, Mr. Brade did receive 
money from George Flower’s hand 
——not half-a-crown, but a five pound 
note. And Flower paid his passage 
to England, after reluctantly for- 
ele ties the offence of which he 
ad been guilty. 


flesh, generally, Game-fowls, Cochins, Brahmas, and, above all, Dorkings. 


There was a constable who was 
under great obligations to Mr. 
Brade, and he fancied that Roberts 
was the cause of his patron’s ruin. 
He therefore brought to the notice 
of the Bench, that ‘this convict, 
assigned to his wife, was seldom at 
home with his mistress,’ and that he 
was ‘in the habit of staying out all 
night.’ The Bench regarded this as 
extremely improper, and the con- 
stable was ordered to apprehend 
Roberts on the next occasion that 
he found him in the streets, or in a 
public house at a late hour. Soon 
after this, Roberts and the En- 
chantress were drinking together, 
and playing cards at about two 
o'clock in the morning ; and on the 
constable breaking in upon them, 
the Enchantress assaulted the con- 
stable; and he, therefore, not only 
took Roberts into custody, but the 
woman also, and both were locked 
up in the cells. 

The next day, Emily was sum- 
moned to appear. She came, in 
fear and trembling, and beheld her 
husband in the a iroael beside 
him the Enchantress, who nodded 
familiarly to Emily, and then told 
‘Reginald’ to ‘cheer up.’ When 
Emily heard the deposition sworn 
to by the constable, and observed 
that her husband was silent when 


For 


a roast, the Black Normans, and a cross between the Cochins and game-fowls—the 


latter for those who like a pheasanty flavour. 


But, if restricted to only one race, 


we would choose the Dorkings for their excellent qualities ; and of all the varieties, 


give us the white. 
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the magistrate asked him what he 
had to say in his defence—when she 
found that he could not, or would 
not look at her—when she heard 
the Enchantress abuse the magis- 
trate, and tell him that ‘Charley’ 
was a much finer gentleman than 
him (the magistrate), she was de- 
_— not only of power of speech, 
ut of reason. 

‘Have you anything to say, 
madam ?’ inquired the magistrate. 

Emily stared at him, and sank in- 
toachair. At this moment Flower 
came into the office, and took the 
unhappy woman away. 

The Bench were of opinion that 
the prisoner’sservicesshould be with- 
drawn from his wife and resumed 
by Government. Judgment was deli- 
vered accordingly, and Roberts taken 
from the dock, and led to Hyde- 
park barracks, where he was divested 
of his blue frock coat and tasteful 
neck-tie, his fancy waistcoat, drab 
eeniaees Wellington boots, black 

eaver hat, and lemon-coloured kid- 
gloves; and clothed in a suit of 
coarse canvas apparel, consisting of 
asmock frock and trowsers, with the 
letters H.P.B. (Hyde-park barracks) 
and two broad arrows (# ) painted 
on various parts of either garment. 
In lieu of his white linen shirt, a 
coarse blue cotton garment was given 
to him, and he was fitted with a pair 
of ‘slop’ boots, with huge hobnails 
in the soles and heels. The cap he 
Was required to wear was made 
of black cloth, and shaped like 
an old fashioned nightcap with 
a large button on the top. He 
was made a messenger, and his 
duties were to carry letters from 
the superintendent of police to the 
various public offices. 

Emily was now perfectly satisfied 
of the truth of all that she had pre- 
viously disbelieved; but still, she 
could not banish ‘the unhappy 
wretch’ (she so spoke of him) from 
her gentle mid She no longer 
desired to see him, or to speak to 
him ; but since he was her husband, 
and she had loved him, she could 
not utterly abandon her interest 
in him. She was now living 
under the roof and under the care 
of George Flower and his wife, who 
frequently suggested to her the ad- 
visability of returning to England, 
and claiming the forgiveness of her 
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parents. But Enmily’s invariable 
reply was, ‘ not so long as that man 
ves. 


Cuarter X XXI. 


Fiower bought two vessels—a 
ship anda brig. The ship was sent 
on a whaling expedition; and the 
brig, with a gang of men, was sent 
‘sealing’ to Macquarie Island. In 
six months, both vessels returned— 
the ship laden with sperm oil, and 
the brig with 7000 skins. The 
value of the two cargoes was 37,0002. 
Such luck had never been heard of ; 
and Flower, like a prudent man, 
sold all his property, and invested 
the proceeds in the Bank of New 
South Wales, and lived upon his 
dividends, which were rather more 
than five thousand pounds a-year. 

Roberts’s first forgery in New 
South Wales had been so successful, 
that he was tempted to take a loftier 
flight. He conceived a noble pro- 
ject. He was to obtain a very large 
sum of money—purchase a vessel in 
the name of some ‘free man’—have 
her fitted out as a whaler—and in 
her get to America or the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

There was a convict in Carter’s 
barracks, called Sly—a ship-mate of 
Roberts—who was an engraver—a 
very clever man in his trade ; a man 
who had successfully copied the 
plate of a provincial & and had 
paid, or rather was paying, the 
penalty of so doing. Roberts had a 
conference with Sly, and Sly said 
that ‘the plate of the Bank of New 
South Wales would be mere child’s 
play’ tohim. Roberts and Sly forth- 
vith ‘collaborated,’ and between 
them produced a work of astound- 
ing merit, so far as success was 
concerned. Sly did the engray- 
ing, and Roberts the signatures of 
the directors and the secretary. 
They made five hundred twenty- 
pound notes, and gradually cashed 
them. Amongst other signatures, 
Roberts, with a laugh upon his lips, 
used those of George Flower and 
Robert Wardell. 

A convict, who had been formerly 
a commander in the Royal Navy, 
was now consulted about the vessel, 
and the means of escape, and he 
suggested a fast-sailing schooner 
then for sale, and. ‘lying off the 
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Queen’s wharf.’ The boat was pur- 
chased, well stored with provisions, 
and all were ready for embarcation. 

Three casks with false tops, 
covered with biscuits, were con- 
structed to hold Roberts, Sly, and the 
naval gentleman, until the vessel was 
‘safe outside the heads’—the har- 
bour of Port Jackson. There was 
nothing whatever to stand in the 
way of their escape from the colony, 
except Roberts’s evil propensity. 
He must needs invite the Sten. 
tress to share his wild fortunes in— 
what he was pleased to call America 
—‘ the mother penal country.’ The 
Enchantress said she would, and 
Roberts then laid bare the whole of 
his heart, and informed her of what 
the reader is already in posses- 
sion, touching his design to escape. 
But the woman did not keep her 
word. She gave notice to the police, 
went on board the schooner, and 
pointed out the three casks of bis- 
cuits in which the convicts were 
sitting, and peeping, respectively, 
through the bung-holes. 

The moment they were detected, 
each wanted toturn ‘king’s evidence,’ 
and convict the other two. But the 
Custom-house oflicer who was on 
board, and who had some voice in 
the matter, very properly observed, 
‘Well, but you can’t all three be 
king’s evidence—draw lots for it.’ 
This was done. <A pipe-stem was 
broken into three unequal pieces, 
and the ex-naval hero was the lucky 
man—he drew the longest piece. 

The forgery partof the businesshad 
not yet transpired, and Roberts had 
in his pocket a quantity of the 20/. 
notes, and with these he purchased 
his release from the constable who 
had him in charge, and who allowed 
Roberts to knock him down and 
then run away, while Sly was being 
conveyed to the jail by another con- 
stable whom he had not the means 
of bribing. 

Sly was hanged, and Roberts made 
the best of his way towards Ba- 
thurst, where he joined two other 
runaway convicts of desperate cha- 
racter—men who (to use the colo- 
nial trope) had ropes around their 
necks; and, ere long, Roberts was 
the captain of the gang, which his 
fears induced him to increase until 
it numbered seven. At the head of 
this gang, or rather in the rear of it, 
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Roberts committed several highway 
robberies, and in more than one in- 
stance wilful and wanton murder. 
Large rewards and conditional par- 
dons, as usual, were offered for the 
apprehension of these bushrangers, 
but still they contrived to remain at 
large and carry on their depreda- 
tions with equal vigour and daring. 


CuarTer XXXII. 


OnE morning, Flower read in the 
Australian newspaper the following 
meee :—*‘The notorious Ro- 
com the confederate of Sly, who 
was hanged for the forgery on the 
Bank of New South Wales, is one 
of the gang of bushrangem whose 
deeds have recently occupied so 
much of our space. He was recog- 
nised by a balloch-delow in charge 
of a dray belonging to Captain Raine, 
of Bathurst, which dray was robbed 
of sundry stores about a fortnight 

x0.” 

Flower had given up business of 
every sort and kind, and was now 
living quietly in a villa which he had 
built on a lovely spot of land over- 
looking the ocean. It was near to 
a place called Bundye Bay, and not 
very far distant from the famous 
bay (Botany) whence the colony of 
New South Wales has derived its 
disagreeable (from association) cog- 
nomen. Emily was still under the 
srotection of Mr. and Mrs. Flower. 

ndeed it was to her determination 
not to quit the colony so long as her 
Saahend was alive that Flower re- 
mained in the South, for he now 
panted to put foot again on the soil 
where he was reared, and stand on 
Yewbray Bridge, once more, and say, 
‘I would do it again to-morrow. 
He robbed my sister of her virtue, 
and he broke the old woman’s heart 
as well as the dear girl's.’ 

It was in a strange frame of mind 
that George Flower strolled down to 
the beach which bounded his domain, 
and faced the strong wind, which 
blew in his face and tossed about his 
long thin hair, and sent the monster 
waves hissing and creaming to his 
feet. 

‘Roberts a bushranger!’ said 
Flower, contemptuously looking over 
the breakers at the troubled main 
beyond them. ‘Roberts a bush- 
ranger! Defying the police! What 
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has bashrangering and the police 
come to, at last? What would 
Donahough or Millighan say to 
this? or Webber, or Alfred Jackson? 
—brave men who have died by this 
hand! I would take Roberts armed 
to the teeth, as he would be, with 
no other weapon than a horsewhip, 
or a soldier's cane! You tell me 
that I could not,’ said Flower, talk- 
ing to the winds and the waves, and 
knitting his brows, and compressin 
his lips. ‘Icould not? I will. 
swear—to you I swear I wiil !” 

Flower turned round, walked 
hastily home, went into the stable, 
kissed Sheriff, and smiled at the 
sears which decorated the gallant 
little animal. 

‘I owe all my fortune to you, 
Sheriff, my little dear,’ said Flower, 
embracing his horse. ‘If it had not 
been for you, Sheriff, I should have 
been killed many a time! Come 
along, my darling, let us have an- 
other brush. We'll go out together 
on a spree as it were, and tell 
Susan we are going to see a flock 
of sheep that’s to be sold at Bathurst. 
Riches have not made either of ws fat, 
Sheriff—have they? But,myhonour, 
you are getting as grey as a badger, 
and I’m getting one or two in my 
whiskers. Can't you kick, old boy, 
as hard as ever?” 

Flower touched Sheriff in the ribs, 
and the panel of the stall, on which 
the horse instantly left the imprint of 
his hoof, very loudly responded to 
the question. 

That night Flower told his 
wife and Emily that he was going 
> to Bathurst to look at a farm 
which he thought of buying, and 
next morning after breakfast he took 
an affectionate farewell of them, and 
rode Sheriff quietly along the road 
to Parramatta, calling, as was his 
wont in former days, at every public- 
house to have a few words with the 
landlord, the landlady, or the bar- 
maid. And Flower took the oppor- 
tunity of paying, with interest at 
twelve per cent., a number of 
scores which had been standing 
against him, and had escaped his 
memory for several years past. From 
Parramatta Flower rode to Penrith, 
and from Penrith,in one day,he went 
to Bathurst—a distance of ninety 
miles. It was to the house of Major 
Grimes that Flower guided Sheriff. 
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The Major was delighted to see him 
again, and so was Mrs. Grimes. 
But his host and hostess could not 
prevail upon him to go into their 
sitting-room. 

‘No, Major; no, Mrs. Grimes,’ 
said Flower, ‘riches doesn’t alter 
rank; give me something in the 
kitchen, and come there and let me 
talk to you. The first time I came 
here I carried off some of your tea 
and sugar, Major, and the second 
time I carried off dear Sue. So you 
see I have been to you a regular 
robber.’ 

When Flower made known the 
reason of his visiting the Bathurst 
district again, Major Grimes was 
astounded, and so expressed himself. 

‘Ah, but you see, Major, it is 
not a matter of money with me 
now,’ said Flower; ‘it is a matter 
of passion and feeling. I cannot tell 
you all that is in my breast. But it 
must be; I must take this fellow and 
his gang, and you must help me.’ 

‘ How?’ inquired Major Grimes. 

‘Why, you must give me a man 
and a horse, and you must make 
Captain Piper do the same, and all 
the other settlers who have had drays 
stopped and robbed. I want about 
six plucky men, all well mounted. 
Gov'ment’s a fool for going to the 
expense of mounted police. You 
ought to learn the value of combina- 
tion, and how to protect yourselves. 
You can club up to get rid of the 
blacks, when they spear your cattle 
or steal your sheep. Why can’t you 
capture your own bushrangers ? 
Why, hang it, the rewards would 
more than pay for the loss of time, 
and look at the inducement that a 
ticket-of-leave would be to your ser- 
vants engaged in the affair.’ 

‘I sce,’ said Major Grimes ; ‘ but 
had we not better speak to the officer 
commanding the mounted police ?’ 

* No, no,’ said Flower, ‘ I wish to 
teach you settlers, and the Gov’ment, 
and bushrangers, a great moral les- 
son. I want to make you more in- 
dependent and secure—bushrangers 
less numerous and daring—and Gov’- 
ment more economical and sensible.’ 


Cuarter XXXIII. 
Fiower carried his point. Every 
settler whose drays had been re- 
cently robbed was called upon, and 
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each contributed a man. Some 
volunteered to take the field them- 
selves ; but to this Flower, for good 
reasons no doubt, objected. 

It was amusing to see Flower, 
mounted on Sheriff, putting his small 
force through its various evolutions, 
inapaddock fronting Major Grimes’s 
parlour windows. The great diffi- 
culty that he had to overcome was 
making the stock horses stand fire. 

All this was at last accomplished, 
and one fine frosty morning the force, 
with its leader at its head, moved 
out for action. Information had been 
gleaned by Flower of the enemy 
—located some eleven miles from 
Major Grimes’s, and not very far 
distant from the den which has been 
already described in this narra- 
tive. No general officer ever knew 
better than George Flower the value 
of accurate intelligence — touch- 
ing not only the enemy’s position, 
but his strength, weakness, and re- 
sources. On all these points Flower 
was thoroughly informed. From long 
experience he could guess the very 
hour a gang would be on the move— 
what direction it would take—and 
what would probably be its sport, or 
object of plunder; and upon this oc- 
casion his calculations were marvel- 
lously correct. 

After riding some eight miles 
there were seen, in the distance, six 
or seven men on horseback. ‘These 
are they!’ cried Flower. ‘ Now, my 
lads, be steady. When I tell you 
to charge, out swords and at ’em. 
Never mind your pistols, and don’t 
mind theirs; itis not easy to shoot 
aman from the back of a horse in 
motion, but it is the easiest thing in 
the world to cut one down from the 
saddle. Be steady !—Here they 
come!’ 

The forces were within a hundred 
and fifty yards of each other. Roberts 
became alarmed at seeing so strong 
a party, and suddenly recognising 
Sheriff and his rider, he called aloud, 
‘It is all over with us!’—then turned 
his horse and galloped away, fol- 
lowed by his gang, in great confu- 
sion. 

‘Charge!’ cried Flower. ‘Charge!’ 
This order was obeyed, and a hard 
contest, in speed,immediatelyensued, 
for Roberts and his party were ex- 
cellently mounted. Ere long the 
came to some very bad ground, whic 
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slackened the speed of the horses, and 
in a few moments the pursued and 
pursuers mingled and fought, hand 
to hand. 

Three outof the seven bushrangers 
were killed. Amongst them was 
Roberts. Flower lost two men, and 
received arather severe blow on his 
head from the butt end of an adver- 
sary’s pistol. Nevertheless, the 
victory was complete, and what 
Flower so eagerly desired, ‘ Charles 
Roberts, alias Reginald Harcourt,’ 
ceased to live. 

‘Yes,’ said Flower, gazing on the 
corpse of Roberts, while his com- 
panions were digging a hole wherein 
to bury their own dead, and that of 
the enemy—‘ Yes, it isso. It was 
to be. Something always told me it 
would be so. I knew it. I felt it.’ 
Then turning to another of the slain 
he contemplated for several minutes 
the features so recently sealed in 
death. What was Flower’s sur- 

rise, his horror, on recognising the 
ace of a woman whom he knew in 
former days—a woman named Ellen 
Ledger.. She had been transported 
for poisoning her father, and on 
arriving in the colony had been 
‘drawn,’ as aservant, by a gentleman 
in power and in authority, and with 
that gentleman she had remained for 
several years. She afterwards ran 
away, committed some offence, was 
apprehended, and shorn of her long 
black hair in the Parramatta factory, 
and from that hour became a very 
desperate person. She had been 
good looking, nay handsome, and 
the traces of beauty were still upon 
her face. 

‘Well, thank Heaven,’ cried 
Flower, ‘that it was not J who cut 
you down, my poor girl. I was 
very near doing it once, to-day!’ 

The bodies were buried, and the 
epirree risoners and their horses 
taken to Major Grimes’s; but Flower 
did not accompany the cavalcade. 
He was overcome by a curiosity to 
revisit the spot where he fought 
Millighan a few years previously. 
= Flower wended his way to the 

en. 

Not a soul had been there since 
the day he left it. 

On the limestone table was a pipe 
which had belonged to Millighnn, 
and a clasp knife which was once 
the property of Drohne. 
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Of the fowls not one remained; 
but the pigeons still clung to the 
abode ; albeit they were now very 
wild, instead of so tame that they 
would settle on the heads and 
shoulders of those who formerly in- 
habited the den. 

There was property still in that 
den,—guns, pistols, swords, hand- 
cuffs, plated ware, saddles, &c. &c. ; 
but Flower was not disposed to 
carry anything away, except the 
broken handcuffs, which the reader 
may remember had been filed from 
his wrist on the night of his first 
appearance in that locality. 

‘rom the den, Flower proceeded 
on foot to the top of the mountain, 
leaving Sheriff in an enclosure, 
eating some rich grass which grew 
therein. 

* Yes, that is the rock,’ said Flower 
to himself, pointing to a huge mass 
of limestone. ‘ Yes, that is it—this 
is the way.’ 

The awful stillness of the place 
had struck Flower when he was 
there talking to Millighan, but 
now it was even more striking, 
more awful. Had Flower’s heart 


been susceptible of fear, at that mo- 


ment, and in that spot, would the 
passion have stolen over him. As it 
was he could not help muttering, 
‘What is the matter with me? 
feel very curious—what is it?’ he 
asked of himself, grounding his 
double - barrelled fowling _ piece, 
‘What is it? There's adhady bane, 
and if there was, what do J care ?’ 

* Teare,’—the echo answered him. 

Flower started, and then smiled 
at himself for so doing. ‘Susey, 
dearest!’ cried Flower at the to 
of his voice, and echo penpenied 
the last word. 

‘ All safe?’ cried Flower. 

‘Safe’ was the reply. 

(The echo amongst these lime- 
stone rocks is something wonder- 
ful.) 

At a slow pace, and with a reve- 
rential feeling, George Flower 
directed his steps to the spot where 
lay the bones of Millighan. He 
placed his gun beside a rock; and, 
unarmed, went to gaze on the relics 
of mortality which had attracted 
him thither. 

There was the skeleton of the 
man, quite perfect. Corruption had 
rotted the flesh, and with the flesh 
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the clothes had been consumed. The 
eagle had not visited the dead body, 
nor had the wild dog. There lay 
all that remained of the man, as he 
fell,—the rusted musket by his side. 

But mingled with the bones of the 
man were the bones and the skull 
of the dog—the little terrier who 
had died of starvation and grief, 
near the man whom he loved so well. 
Fresh from a scene of slaughter— 
with human blood recently shed 
upon his hands and his clothes, 

ower sat beside the skeletons of 
Millighan and his dog, and re- 
lieved the heart of its heaving by 
shedding scalding tears. 

You were a man,’ said Flower, 
staring wildly into the sockets which 
once contained Millighan’s bright 
eyes—‘ and you, poor dog, you were 
as clever and as brave as he was. 
Better to die with one you loved than 
live without him. Dear Nettles!’ 

Flower put his hand gently on the 
little dog’s skull; but did not dis- 
turb the position which, in the last 
moment, the dog had taken up on 
the breast of his master. 

‘What is this?’ cried Flower; 
‘here is the ball—the ball which 
flew from that carbine, and stopped 
the current of his life ;’ and inserting 
carefully his fingers between the 
ribs of Millighan’s skeleton, he took 
up, and held between his forefinger 
and thumb, the fatal and slightly 
battered piece of lead. 

Flower was in the very act of 
aes the bullet into his pocket ; 

ut something checked his hand ; 
some mysterious 
whisper, ‘No’—and Flower replaced 
the bullet with the same care, lest 
he should disturb the bones, that he 
used when he removed it. 

Millighan, when he fell, had in his 
pocket a small silver flask, which 
contained spirits. On this the 
worms could not banquet, and there 
it was—blackened, but still perfect. 
‘Into this I will put his epitaph,’ 
said Flower, ‘ and some day or other 
when these bones may be stumbled 
across, those who find them shall not 
suppose he was some black fellow. 
So Flower wrote on a piece of 
psper with a pencil the following 
words: ‘ This man’s name was Mil- 
lighan ; he was killed in a fair fight 
with one George Flower. The dog’s 
name was ‘ Nettles.’ George Flower 


wer seemed to 
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wrote this himself. My hand writing 
is well known.’ 

Grief, as well as ardent spirits, 
has its intoxicating properties ; and 
Flower, lost sight of the fact that 
the day was wing to a close. 
For full three hours he remained 
beside the skeleton—speculating as 
more educated philosophers have 
done before him, upon matters which 
we have no inclination to discuss. 

When Flower left the skeletons of 
Millighan and the dog it was almost 
dark, and quitedark before hearrived 
at the Den. To find his way to 
Major Grimes’s was utterly im- 
possible. In the broad dayhght it 
would be far from an easy matter, 
for the trees which had been marked 
had, in the course of nature, shed 
their bark several times since Flower 
was an inhabitant of the den. Flower 
therefore was compelled to stay in 
the den all night; into the den he 
took Sheriff, and, in the absence 
of any other companion, talked 
to the horse incessantly, and asked 
the little animal, several times, 
whether he would not rather die 
with him, Flower, as Nettles had 
done with Millighan, than live with 
any other master? 

At about twelve o’clock Flower 
became very hungry. He had not 
tasted food for eighteen hours. He 
became faint, and then ravenous, 
and would have given any sum of 
money for even a biscuit and a glass 
of wine. He made a fire (as the 
aborigines do, by rubbing two pieces 
of dry stick together till they ignite), 
and was sitting over it, thinking 
how he could satisfy the craving of 
hunger, when he suddenly got up, 
lighted a wax candle (there were 
several pounds of wax candles in the 
den), and searched about in the 
desperate hope that ‘something to 
eat’ might be discovered. There 
was a box of macaroni, which with 
his own hands Flower had taken 
from the dray of Captain Piper; 
but it was rotten, and full of weavels, 
and when he handled it, it became 
like ‘seconds flour.’ He mixed this 
with water, kneaded, and was frying 
it, when he heard the pigeons cooing 
in their cote, outside the den. 

That horrible impulse of our nature 
which always steals over us under si- 
milar circumstances, now stole over 
Flower, and he was bent on taking 
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the life of one of those creatures 
which have been ‘sanctified to our 
uses’—and he put down the frying- 
pan, ejaculating, ‘ By Jove! agrilled 
—_— 

lower went out stealthily from 
the den, put his hand into the cote, 
and withdrew a plump bird. He 
brought it into the den with the in- 
tention of wringing its neck, but lo 
and behold! he recognised ‘ poor 
old Moses,’ a pigeon so christened 
by the women, and around the bird’s 
leg there was a gold ear-ring. 

‘I would not hurt you or any of 
your numerous family for the whole 
world,’ said Flower, releasing the 
patriarch pigeon, which, strange to 
say, seemed not afraid of George 
Flower ; for instead of flying away 
in terror, he partook of the macaroni 
pancake, dipped his beak into the 
water, and pouted about the table, 
in apparently an ecstasy of satis- 
faction. 

The next morning, at daybreak, 
Flower saddled Sheriff, and rode 
to Major Grimes’s. His absence 
had caused great alarm, and people 
had been despatched in all direc- 
tions to search for him, for the Major 
was fearful that Flower had been 
‘lost in the bush.’ 

The bushrangers were ‘given up’ 
to the men who had assisted in their 
on and Flower took leave of 

ajor and Mrs. Grimes, after thank- 
ing them over and over again for 
not being angry with him for taking 
away from them ‘the best hearted 
and prettiest girl that ever breathed.’ 





CHarpter XXXIV. 


Tne death of Roberts, and the 
two others who fell by his side, and 
the capture of the remainder, was 
published in all the papers, (the 
Sydney Gazette, the Monitor, and 
the Australian.) But Mrs. Flower 
and Emily knew nothing of this; 
for Flower, previous to setting out 
upon his expedition, had ‘ stopped his 
subscription,’ and had given orders 
to his servants that no newspaper 
was to be allowed in the house 
during his absence. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two 
welcomed Flower back the more 
heartily, Susan or Emily. 

* * * + 
‘Why are you out of sorts, 
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George?’ said Susan, when Flower, 
after dinner, was sitting silently 
over the fire, smoking his pipe ; 
* you have been away for more con 
a month, and, now that you have 
come back, you wont speak a word.’ 

‘Go to bed, Susey, dear,’ said 
George, with a kind look, which 
Susan understood. ‘I want to have 
some conversation with Mrs. Har- 
court.’ 

Susan lighted her candle—bade 
George and Emily good night—and 
left the room. 

‘Now look here,’ said Flower, 
‘there’s no use in hesitating, I am 
going home to England, and mean 
to take Sue. Will you go with us, 
or not P” 

* Not so long as that man lives.’ 

‘ He does not live: he is dead!’ 

Emily stood = Her face be- 
came very pale; she trembled, and 
said, ‘Dead! Is Reginald dead ?’ 

Flower, observing her emotion, 
dropped his pipe, caught her in his 
arms, and cursed himself for break- 
ing, so abruptly, intelligence of a 
nature which he ought to have 
known would shock the feelings of 
a sensitive woman. 

A scene ensued—Susan was called 
—and Emily conveyed to her room, 
in a state o insenaibilit ‘ 

The shock over, Emily's mind ex- 
perienced a relief, when she reflected 
on Roberts’s death. Her chief 
anxiety, of late, had been lest he 
should perish by the hands of the 
public executioner. 

Emily now no longer objected to 
accompanying Flower and his wife to 
England, though she feared that her 

arents would never forgive her, or 
listen to any of her entreaties. 

Flower sold his bank stock and 
houses, and the proceeds were 
51,0007. With bills upon England 
for this amount, he embarked on 
board the old Lady Jane Grey. 
The stern cabins were engaged, and 
Emily had one of them—and a 
good-sized cabin, in the fore part of 
the vessel, was secured for Sheriff, 
whom Flower could not leave behind 
him. 

Off Cape Horn the Lady Jane 
encountered very boisterous wea- 
ther, and Susan, who was in delicate 
health, beeame seriously ill. Emily, 
who had of late gained strength and 
spirits, watched her with much care 
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and tenderness, and thus repaid a 
portion of the a one she was 
under to Susan and her husband. 

But, alas! neither the skill of the 
surgeon, nor the attentions of Emily 
and of George, could hold in its 
mansion the fleeting breath of Susan 
Flower. She died, in the arms of her 
manly husband, and was committed 
to the troubled deep, on the following 
afternoon. 

For several days after the death 
of his wife, Flower never uttered a 
single word, or shed a single tear— 
nor could he be sevelled upon to 
take food. His cheek-bones began 
to protrude, and beneath his eyes 
came dark lines, and his face was as 
pale as that of a corpse. He sat down 
upon a chest, in his cabin, and there 
remained, in a perfect lethargy of 
woe. 

Emily became alarmed, and did all 
in her power to rouse her protector, 
and console him. She who had re- 
cently been as helpless as an infant, 
was now as active and intelligent as 
an experienced nurse ; while he who 
had lately been as strong asa young 
lion, was nerveless and childish, in 
his overwhelming affliction. 

OldCaptain Dent, this voyage, had 
his wife on board. She was a mo- 
therly lady, who had seen much 
sorrow in hee day, arising from do- 
mestic bereavement, and she hinted 
to Emily that if Flower could be 
moved to tears, his present mood 
would speedily disappear. Emily 
acted on this hint—took Mrs. Dent 
into Flower’s cabin—and began to 
tell Mrs. Dent, in Flower’s presence, 
of all Susan’s good qualities: how 
kind and gentle was Susan, and how 
beautiful and good-natured. 

At first Flower did not heed 
Emily’s discourse. There he sat, 
gazing on the floor, and wearing 
that peculiar vacant look which had 
overspread his countenance since 
Susan’s death. But, at length, his ear 
drank in a few of Emily’s words, and 
he regarded her intently. 

Emily pursued the strain, and, ere 
long, ‘the flood gushed forth’ from 
that overcharged brain, and Flower 
was aroused to consciousness. 


Cuarrer XXXV. 


AFTER a passage of four months, 
the Lady Jane Grey sighted the 
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Lizard Light, and next morning the 
land was clearly visible. Flower 
and Emily were gazing on it from 
the poop, and experiencing those 
emotions common to all who have 
been for any length of time absent 
from their country. 

‘ Where do you intend going when 
we land, George ?? Emily inquired. 

‘To Orford Hall,’ was the reply. 

Emily shuddered, and remained 
silent for a few minutes. 

* But I cannot go there,’ said she, 
‘until I have written to my father 
and mother.’ 

‘No,’ said Flower ; ‘ but you can 
go with me to a road-side inn that 
stands near Yewbray Bridge—or 
that used to stand there in my day 
—and there you can remain until I 
have seen your father, and heard 
what he has got to say.’ 

‘And will you see him?’ she in- 
quired. 

‘Of course, I will,’ said Flower. 
‘I wonder if he will remember me. 
He used to be very fond of me 
when I was a little fellow, and al- 
ways took a great interest in my 
welfare. What awful changes we 
shall find in the neighbourhood! 
Prepare your mind for that, Mrs. 
. (Flower, since Roberts’s death, 
never breathed any name when ad- 
dressing Emily.) 

‘Tam a for all,’ said the 
unhappy lady. ‘I am even pre- 
pared for the refusal of my father 
and mother to receive me under 
their roof. I am prepared to lead a 
life in England quite as unhappy 
and as cheerless as was that in New 
South Wales.’ 


Cuarrer XXXVI. 


At Gravesend Flower and Emily 
disembarked—and Sheriff, the first 
Australian horse that ever rounded 
Cape Horn. Sheriff was very stiff 
pen a though in excellent con- 
dition: and he created no small 
amount of curiosity with those 
—— for Flower had brought 
nome the identical saddle that 
Sheriff always wore on great expe- 
ditions, and it was now upon the 
little horse’s back. It was not a 
pig's skin, but made out of the 
ide of a calf. Its flaps were not 
added, but flush. The stirrup- 
eathers were as black as ink, and 
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very thin, though strong; the irons 
that were attached to them were so 
small, that the toe only of a man’s 
boot could get inside them. There 
was a sheep’s skin spread behind 
the saddle, and fastened under the 
crupper. On this reposed sundry 

airs of handcuffs, and asmall chain. 

he bridle, too, was rather quaint ; 
the head-piece was that of a gig- 
horse, with the blinkers cut off; 
and the bit, a racing snaffle, as light 
(to use Flower’s words) as a feather. 

But if the horse and his trappings 
attracted attention, so did also his 
master. 

Riches had not worked any 
change in either Flower’s senti- 
ments or dress. He still wore the 
uniform fustianshooting-coatand fus- 
tian trowsers (washed white), and the 
blue cloth waistcoat; boots, laced 
up the front, and a cabbage-tree 
hat, with a black ribbon; while 
around his neck was a blue silk 
handkerchief, tied in a sailor’s knot. 

Flower had become not only very 
‘colonial’ in outward appearance ; 
but in parlance he was peculiarly so. 
He had mixed a good deal with the 
blacks during his stay abroad; and in 
the colony, where the aboriginal 
language, if it be not thoroughly 
understood by the European, never- 
theless contributes sundry words 
and phrases which became current, 
it was all very well to use occasion- 
ally a little of it; but in England it 
was otherwise ; and therefore, when 
Flower told a groom to give Sheriff 
some ‘ patter,’ he was driven to ex- 
plain that ‘patter’ did not mean a 
thrashing, but ‘grub.’ So, also, 
when he used the word ‘ narang’ 
(small), but ‘bidgee’ (good), the 
groom did not quite — the 
gentleman’s praise of his horse; 
which induced Flower to say— 

‘You stare at me as if I had just 
comefrom some outlandish country!’ 

A large carriage and post-horses 
were hired, and Emily and her boxes 
put inside. Flower took his seat in 
the rumble. They had only a jour- 
ney of twenty miles before them. 

When they neared the spot where 
they had been born, how strangely 
did the heart of each palpitate. 

And now, every house, every 
tree, every lane, became familiar to 
Flower’s eye. And—yes, there was 
the bridge! Yewbray bridge! 

YY 
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There was the spot where the 
young Squire fell—and there was 
the little road-side inn, whither 
George Flower, on that morning— 
now twenty years ago—ran, and 
boasted of having done the deed! 

’ eried Flower. ‘Pull up 


Flower descended, and took Emily 
from the carriage into the inn. 
She was greatly agitated, and very 

ale; but Flower bade her take 
conn make herself comfortable, and 
not talk to any of the people of the 
house. 

The landlady did not recog- 
nise Flower; but he knew her. 
She was a young unmarried girl 
when he left that part of the world. 
She was now the mother of eight or 
nine children. He longed to make 
himself known to the landlady ; but 
he contrived to master his melina- 
tion, and left the inn, on foot. He 
went to the lodge where his family 
used to live. All were gone! 

Flower paused for a few minutes. 

‘Ah! that’s where I shall get the 
most information in the shortest 
space of time!’ said Flower to him- 


self; and he bent his steps to the 
church-yard, wherein he hiad often 
— as a boy, and where he had 


t learnt to read. 

Yes; there was toldthe tale. His 
mother was sleeping beside that sister 
whom he so dearly loved. But 
of his father, who always treated 
him and his sister with so much 
severity, there was no record. He 
knelt beside the grave, and placed 
his head on the stone which 
marked the spot where lay the 
dear ashes of his kindred: and he 
plucked some daisies, and placed 
them on the stone. He then strolled 
about the yard, and saw the graves 
of many whom he had left in the 
bloom of life—many a brave lad, 
and many a bonnie girl, with whom 
he was acquainted. And inside the 
church he then moved, to see what 
inroads death had made amongst 
the gentry. Yes; the gentry had 
suffered as much as the peasantry. 
Lord Waldane’s monumental slab 
was there, and those of many other 
great folks whom he remembered. 
And there was cut upon a piece of 
white marble these words: ‘ In me- 
mory of Emily, seliet of Edward 
Orford, Esq., of Orford Hall.’ 
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‘Then de is not dead,’ said Flower, 


—‘he is still living. I am s0 
for Mrs. Orford; but—why I know 
not—she never liked ws.’ 

It was now evening, and Flower 
walked to Orford Hall, which stood 
about three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant from the church. He inquired 
at the lodge if Mr. Orford were at 
home, and was answered—‘ Yes.’ 
He entered the house, and expressed 
to the footman a wish to see the 
master. 

* What name ?” 

* Well, I don’t see the necessity of 
giving my name,’ said Flower. ‘Tell 
Mr. Orford that a person has come 
to give him some information. Mr. 
Orford is a magistrate, I believe ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then go, and tell him what I 
have told you.’ 

The footman called to another 
footman, and saying, loud enough for 
Flower to hear—‘ Keep this gentle- 
man company until I come back,’— 
he went into the library to deliver 
the message. 

After an absence of a few minutes, 
the footman returned, and said— 
‘Walk this way ;’ and he conducted 
Flower to Mr. Orford’s presence. 

Mr. Orford had grown very old, 
infirm, and irritable. When Flower 
was announced he was reading the 
Bible. 

* Well, Sir, and what may be your 
business?” he asked. 

‘ It is private business, Sir.’ 

* Shut the door, and go,’ said Mr. 
Orford to the footman. 

‘You do not remember me, Sir,’ 
said Flower, when they were alone. 

‘ No, Sir; who are you?’ 

‘It is more than twenty years 
ago since we met, Sir.’ 

‘Well, that may be. But who 
are you? What do you want? 
What is your business ?’ 

‘ Sir, you knew not only me, but 
everybody belonging to me.’ 

Mr. Orford put on his spectacles 
and surveyed the intruder. He 
rose from his chair, with the assist- 
anceof hishands, approached Flower, 
who was still standing, hat in hand, 
and peered into his eyes. 

‘Good Heaven!’ ejaculated the old 
man, placing his hands upon Flower’s 
shoulders. ‘My boy! Is it you, 
George?’ and he clung to Flower, 
and clutched him by the elbows. 
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* You remember me now, Sir ?’ 

‘Remember you? Forgive me 
for speaking harshly to you, my 
poor boy. How often have I thought 
of you, of late—longed for you to be 
here with me, to talk to me—and 
read to me. Why did you not 
write to me?’ and the old man shed 
tears which fell upon the cuffs of 
Flower’s shooting coat ; and Flower, 
too, wept and loved the old man for 
his warm greeting. 

‘You will stay with me?’ said 
Mr. Orford. ‘ You will never leave 
me, George? Iam all alone here, 
with no one but these servants 
about me. Sit down, and tell me 
all that has happened to you.’ 

Flower cheredl Mr. Orford. He 
told him of his career in the colony, 
and of his circumstances—that he 
had returned with 50,000/., and 
more, and how he made it. But 
Flower did not touch upon Emily. 

*I wish I could tell you some- 
thing,’ said the old man. 

‘ Do so, Sir.’ 

‘ Not now; to-night; when every 
one is in bed, fast asleep.’ 

‘ And I wish, Sir, I could tell you 
something.’ 

‘ Perhaps you suspect it—know 
it P” 

‘ What, Sir?’ 

* My secret.’ 

‘ No, Sir; I fancy not.’ 

‘ Then tell me what is it you wish 
to say ?” 

Flower fell upon his knees, and 
said, ‘ For God’s sake, Mr. Orford, 
forgive your only child.’ 

‘I do,’ cried the old man, raising 
him—‘ I do—I did long ago, for it 
was a crime which will be pardoned 
in heaven.’ 

‘Then may I bring her to you? 
She is not far from you, at this mo- 
ment. I have protected her as 
though she had been my own sister, 
or my own child.’ 


‘Her? Who?’ inquired Mr. Or- 
ford, eagerly. 

* Your only child, Emily Orford, 
a wretched widow, who repents of 
her folly.’ 

* Are you mad P” said Mr. Orford, 
‘or is thisadream? Emily lives? 


No—she is dead, poor dear. She 
died, without a friend to compose 
her limbs, and her mother—’ The 
old man faltered, and wept afresh. 
‘I have been the protector of 
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Emily for several years past—up to 
this very hour.’ 

‘ How—her protector? Where?’ 

‘In New South Wales. I have 
been to her a brother, though she 
is of gentle blood, and I am not.’ 

‘Emily lives? Where is she? 
Conduct me to my child. Order 
the carriage.’ 

* Let me bring her here, Sir.’ 

‘ Then haste—haste,’ said the old 
man. ‘ What a strange world is 
this! To-night, George, you shall 
know the truth.’ 


Cnarter XXXVII. 

Fiower hastened in the carriage 
to the roadside inn, where he found 
Emily in sore distress. She had 
gleaned that her mother was num- 
bered with the dead. So great was 
her grief, that the glad tidings of 
her father’s forgiveness did not 
stay her tears. 

As soon as Flower left Orford 
Hall, Mr. Orford ordered the ser- 
vants not to come near him until 
they were called, so that when Flower 
returned with Emily, there was not 
a soul to be seen. 

The poor penitent was conducted 
to the library, and there the meeting 
with her father took place. 

She knelt to the old man, and 
with upraised hands craved his 

pardon; and he forgave her from 
his heart, and placed his aged palms 
upon her aching head, and Scsen 
her, and sanctified the blessing with 
pious tears. And Emily was once 
more under her own roof, and 
was installed the mistress of that 
ancient abode. And that night she 
slept in, or rather wandered about 
the room which from childhood up 
to the unhappy date of her error 
had been hers. 

And Emily heard from her father’s 
lips that her mother had, in her dying 
moments, forgiven her, and prayed 
for her salvation in the world to 
come. 

And that night Mr. Orford di- 
vulged to George the secret to which, 
in the morning, the old man had 
so mysteriously alluded. He told 
George that when he, Mr. Orford, 
was a very young man, he was 
wicked enough to engage the affec- 
tions of a young girl whom his 
parents would not permit him to 
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marry—that had he married her he 
would have been disinherited ;—that 
the fruit of this connexion were 
two children, a boy and a girl— 
that Lord Waldane’s gamekeeper, 
Edward Flower, had married the 
mother of these two children, re- 
ceiving with his wife a marriage 
portion of several hundred pounds— 
that he, George Flower, was the 
son, and Bessy, whose wrongs he 
had avenged, the daughter; and 
hence that remarkable likeness 
which not only ‘ Bessy’ but George 
Flower himself bore to Emily! 

A few months passed away, and 
Flower began to feel ‘lonely and 
miserable.’ He no longer cared for 
shooting and fishing. These sports 
had lost their charm with him. 
He fancied that he was looked 
upon with suspicion by persons with 
a he made acquaintance ; and it 
became tedious to him to explain to 
everybody who heard that he was 
‘an expiree,’ that he was ‘ not trans- 
ported for thieving, or anything 
mean or low, but for justifiable 
murder.’ 

Flower engaged a passage for 
himself and Sheriff, and re-sought 
thoseshores whereon he had achieved 
so much renown, and where he was 
‘as well known as the Governor or 
the Chief Justice, and quite as 
much respected by honest men and 


feared by rogues.’ He kept up a 
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regular correspondence with Emily 
and her father, and frequently 
sent them Australian curiosities 
and other presents, such as kan- 
garoos, emus, flying squirrels, 
parrots, and cockatoos, and in re- 
turn he used to receive saddlery and 
cutlery, and other matters precious 
in his sight. 

Mr. Orford died, and Emily sue- 
ceeded to his estate. Some time 
afterwards, she was sitting in the 
drawing-room, all alone, when a 
card was put into her hand. 

‘Sir Charles Everest.’ 

How Emily blushed. What scenes, 
painful and other, did the sight of 
that name recall! 

Sir Charles took Emily’s hand, 
and said to her, ‘I will not re- 
lease this till you promise to be 
mine. I have never ceased to love 
you, Emily, dearest, and I never 
shall cease to do so.’ 

Emily held down her head, and 
gave noreply—but she suffered him 
to retain her hand in his, and play 
with its small fingers. Presently, 
he raised it to his lips, and kissed 
it fervently. She accepted his pro- 
posal on the condition that he would 
never remind her or allude to the 
dark past. After a few weeks 
Emily became Lady Everest. 

And the evening of her life was 
tranquil and happy. 


THE INTERNAL RESOURCES OF TURKEY. 


At the present time, when so 
much interest is excited by the 
contest between Russia and Turkey, 
a brief summary of the internal re- 
sources of theo latter state may not 
be found uninteresting. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the administrative system of mo- 
dern Europe is the regular prepara- 
tion and publication of accurate 
statistical information on the inter- 
nal condition of the various States. 
In this kind of information (which, 
by the way, is often most delusive 
when seemingly most perfect) Ori- 
ental Governments are, for the 
most part, deficient. Even in Eu- 
rope it is only of recent introduction ; 
and, inthe State which especially 
aims at the conquest of Turkey, it 


is either altogether withheld from 
the world at large, or rendered sub- 
sidiary by the Government to pur- 
poses of mystification and misrepre- 
sentation. Of one thing we may 
rest assured, that whatever statisti- 
cal information on Turkey may be 
derived from that country will err 
rather on the side of omission, and 
that the Turkish Government is 
guiltless of that gigantic imposture 
which was first used for political 
purposes by Napoleon the elder, 
and which has since been systema- 
tized by the Russian Government. 
The detractors of Turkey have 
made a skilful use of this politico- 
statistic vacuum. The — supe 
pressio veri has been enough, with- 
out more than a very slight and 
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occasional use of the suggestio falsi. 
Tell the world that France or Bel- 
gium is in astate of decay, and forth 
come the statistics to prove the con- 
trary ; in fact, no one dares hazard 
such a statement, because the refu- 
tation is ready to the hand. But 
tell the world—at least the English 
world—the same thing with regard 
to Turkey, and the mere absence of 
positive statistical information at 
once endorses the imputation, and 
helps it to pass current. Fortu- 
nately, however, the materials do 
exist for an approximation to a true 
estimate of the real condition of 
Turkey ; and the éclat attending the 
bold stand made by Omer Pasha on 
the Danube may obtain for a few 
words on the subject a hearing which 
might have been sought in vain 
a few weeks ago. 

Those who write in this country for 
the purpose of proving that Turkey 
is in a state of utter decay, rely 
for the reception of their statements 
on a species of tacit comparison with 
European States, which naturall 
takes place in the reader’s mind. 
Half the difficulty of proof is thus 
got over. But if we would wish to 
arrive at a just and correct conclu- 
sion, we must either avoid such 
comparison, or reflect that the great 
bulk of the population of the Otto- 
man Empire is essentially Oriental ; 
there being about twenty millions 
and a half of Mahometans to some- 
thing less than fifteen millions of 
Greeks and others professing creeds 
foreign to that of the empire. We 
must also bear in aa that the 
more recent Sultans have been en- 
gaged in adopting European forms 
of administration, and that as yet 
these changes have not resulted in 
the perfecting of the new system. 
Obviously, therefore, it is as disad- 
vantageous to the Turks to have 
their semi-European development 
compared with the greater perfec- 
tion attained by England or France, 
as it would be altogether to ignore 
their existence in the politico-eco- 
nomic world, on the ground of their 
being Orientals. Left to produce 
its own natural effect, the Ottoman 
Empire would stand forth a grand 
fact, imposing to the imagination: 
tried by the standard of the so-called 
civilization of Europe, it appears 
neither good Eastern nor good 
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Western, but prominently displays 
all the evils inherent in the po- 
litical systems of both Continents. 
On the other hand, it is quite 
fair to compare reformed Turkey, 
not with States that have at- 
tained to the pitch of civilization 
enjoyed by France and England, 
but with those on her frontiers in 
Europe and Asia, in whose interests 
her demerits are chiefly proclaimed. 
Difficult as it is to ascertain the 
truth with respect to the actual con- 
dition of the Russian serfs, no 
candid inquirer will fail to see that 
the class in Turkey corresponding 
with those in the social scale are, at 
least, no worse off; and if, in Turkey, 
it be an evil that the dependencies 
of the empire, and the various pro- 
vincial governments, are adminis- 
tered by extortionate officers, surely 
that dilation of power is no worse 
than the centralization prevailing in 
the Russian Empire, which, with 
the universal corruption of officials, 
the venality of the judgment-seat, 
and the abject state of the lower 
classes, renders the attainment of 
justice almost an impossibility. We 
are told, too, of the disorganized 
state of the Turkish Monarchy, 
composed, as it is, of so many na- 
tions not amalgamated as one nation, 
and insubordinate to the sovereign 
authority of the Sultan. Russia, it 
is true, is not exposed to this par- 
ticular evil; but look at Austria. 
The detractors of Turkey are accus- 
tomed to point to the solitary in- 
stance of the threatened subdivision 
of the Ottoman Power by Mehemet 
Ali. That would, at least, have been 
but the substitution of one monarch 
for another, according to the custom 
of the East. Turn to Austria. 
What was the condition of Austria 
five years ago? Has anything 
happened to Turkey, within the last 
century, at all approaching, in evi- 
dence of decay, to the Hungarian 
insurrection, the Italian rising, the 
threatened destruction of the capital 
by the Hungarian army, the fight 
of the Emperor, and the procla- 
mation of a Republic? s not 
the whole of the vast Austrian Em- 
pire only a congeries of States and 
races, often antagonistic to each 
other, and always in repulsion to- 
wards the central (and to them the 
foreign) German governing Duchy ? 
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In no one of the subject States of 
es does there exist the hatred 
towards the Ottoman that is borne 
by the Hungarians and the Italians 
towards the Austrians. As for 
the rest of the empire, although 
the causes of irritation have been, 
for the time, skinned over, the 
sources must be deep that could 
have produced the scenes which, 
from 1848 forward, agitated with 
one common instinct of rebellion 
Moravia, Bohemia, Lombardy, Ve- 
nice, and nearly every other consti- 
tuent State of the Austrian do- 
minioris. One hundredth part of 
the chronic animosity to Austrian 
rule existing among has States, if 
manifested in Bulgaria, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Bosnia, Syria, or any of 
the ‘nultitudinous members of the 
Turkish Empire, would have fur- 
nished the abettors of aggressive de- 
signs with a theme for a dismember- 
ment policy enough to carry con- 
viction with the English people, 
who seem to be losing the faculty of 
thinking for themselves, as wal as 
that sense of justice, which com- 
mands that both sides of a question 
shall be examined before a judgment 
be formed. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the position and 
resources of Turkey, we must 
steadily keep in view the fact that 
everyt ing is systematically said 
against her, and little in her 
favour, and also the natural disposi- 
tion of Englishmen to hold in con- 
tempt all that falls short of their 
own standard of excellence. 

Agriculture is of course the basis 
of a nation’s strength, and in agri- 
culture Turkey is stated to be grossly 
deficient. To arrive at any clear 
perception of the truth we must use 
an Oriental, not an European stan- 
dard. All Orientals are more or less 
disinclined to the cultivation of the 
soil, partly because its natural fecun- 
dity renders manual labour less ne- 
cessary than in cold climates ; partly 
because the wants of an Oriental 
are more easily satisfied than those 
of the inhabitant of the west. The 
soil of Turkey is singularly fruitful, 
and it yields a vast variety of pro- 
ducts. Whether more would be ex- 
tracted from it were it in the hands 
of the Russians is at least problema- 
tical As it is, it more than suffices 
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for the wants of the population, and 
leaves a considerable quantity of pro- 
duce for exportation. The urkish 
peasantry are charged with an igno- 
rant obstinacy in refusing to adopt 
European scientific improvements. 
This is no doubt true, especially as 
by the vast majority they a never 
been heard of. Go into the southern 
arts of Belgium, or into provincial 
‘rance, and you will find a less par- 
donable ignorance, and quite as ob- 
stinate a refusal on the part of the 
peasantry to depart from the ways 
of their fathers. Of the actual 
agricultural produce of Turkey there 
are no accurate accounts. Even in 
England we are reduced to some- 
thing very little better than guess 
work in order to arrive even at an 
approximation to the real produc- 
tion; and in Ireland matters are 
still worse. The natural fruitfulness 
of the soil excepted, the Turkish 
agriculturist labours under every 
disadvantage, of which the chief are 
want of capital and want of know- 
ledge. He lives under a system of 
government unfavourable to the de- 
velopment of his industrial energies, 
in so far as they would tend to pro- 
spective cultivation. He produces for 
the present only. If he can satisfy 
the demands of the tax-gathcrer, and 
oo enough for his subsistence, 
1e is satisfied. His want of capital 
places him in the hands of usurers, 
who really absorb the best fruits of 
his labour. In these respects, how- 
ever, he is not much worse off than 
his fellow cultivator in many Chris- 
tian countries enjoying a good re- 
putation for agriculture—for in- 
stance, Ireland and Belgium. The 
state of the former is notorious; in 
the latter, more especially in the 
south, the cultivation of the soil is 
lamentably impeded by the very 
causes that operate soprejudicially in 
Turkey. Tanbey,ton is in adesperate 
condition as to roads. Except in 
the near vicinity of the sea, and of 
the great ports, there are no effec- 
tual means of communication, 80 
that even if the farmer had the 
necessary capital, enterprise, and 
knowledge, he would not be able to 
find a market at any distance from 
his own home. Still, notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, the agricul- 
ture of Turkey produces enough for 
the consumption of the five and 
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thirty millions of the population ; 
and yet there are considerable ex- 
ports of various articles of produce 
which are not of prime necessity as 
food. Among these are tobacco, of 
which there was exported from the 
single port of Samsoom on the Black 
Sea, in 1850, to the value of 17,0002. 
in British steam-vessels alone— 
beans, lentils, yellow berries (value 
from Samsoom 4906/. in 1851) ; fruit 
of various kinds—gall nuts, butter, 
caviar, nuts, potatoes, honey, wheat, 
Indian corn, and a number of minor 
articles. 

The cultivation of the silkworm 
forms a prominent branch of in- 
dustry in connexion with this part 
of the subject. The exportation of 
silk proves a considerable item of 
Turkish commerce, although it is, 
of late years, on the decline. From 
the port of Trebizond, alone, up- 
wards of 3000 bales were exported 
in the year 1851. In the year 1850 
there were exported, from the port 
of Constantinople to Great Britain, 
in British vessels, 1848 bales, 1693 
eases, and 1167 ballots of silk; 
of wheat, 38,448 quarters; of 
maize, 79,283 quarters; of sheep’s 
wool, 813 bales; of goats’ wool, 
11,301 bales. ‘To these must be 
added the exports in vessels of 
other nations, as well as in those of 
Turkey. 

If we turn to Egypt, which is still 
a part of the dominions of the Otto- 
man Sultan, we find in the exports 
from Alexandria proofs of agricul- 
tural productiveness. Of raw cotton 
the total value exported from thence, 
in the year 1851, was 611,240/. The 
three countries to which the bulk of 
this cotton was exported, are Great 
Britain, Austria, and France. Of 
the above value we ourselves took 
275,7401., Austria, 247,180/., and 
France, 86,7007. Of flax the value 
exported, in the same year, was 
191,934/., of which 141,940/. was 
shipped as for England. Of wheat, 
in the same year, there wasexported, 
in value, to Great Britain, (and 
Malta,) 535,9497. The total value 
of wheat, barley, maize, beans, peas, 
lentils, and lupins, exported from 
Alexandria, in that year, was consi- 
derably over a million sterling. To 
these must be added gums, to the 
value of 348,434. 

We are not pretending that 
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Turkish agriculture is in a healthy 
condition. On the contrary, the 
universal testimony of travellers es- 
tablishes the fact, that, while the 
soil is fruitful to prodigal abundance, 
the indolence and ignorance of man 
lead toits neglect. It is scarcely fair, 
however, towards Turkey, to isolate 
her case from that of other countries, 
which have the benefit of European 
science and civilization. Again we 
suggest to the reader to compare 
her condition not with that of Eng- 
land or France, but of other coun- 
tries, not so far advanced. In the 
European tributary provinces of 
Turkey, there is a large production 
and exportation: in Servia of swine, 
(of which the annual export amounts, 
in value, to upwards of 200,000/.,) 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, whence 
are exported horses and cattle, in 
immense quantities ; and in Bosnia, 
whence are exported cattle also. In 
the European provinces actually 
under the sway of Turkey, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmora, the soil 
teems with the richest products— 
with rice, tobacco, cotton, silk, and 
all varieties of fruits. When these 
are exported it is chiefly through 
Salonica, but the export trade from 
thence has declined. In 1847 the 
total exports amounted to about 
800,000/., in 1851 they had dimi- 
nished to little more than one-fourth. 
The former year, however, was one 
of great abundance and activity. On 
the other hand, the imports to the 
provinces to which Salonica is the 
inlet, have steadily increased. The 
production in cereals of Asia Minor 
(population about 10,000,000) is es- 
timated at about 800,000,000 French 
kilogrammes, and the value at about 
3,500,000/. sterling. If this result is 
arrivedat with theminimum of labour 
and knowledge, we may conceive what 
would be the production under more 
favourablecircumstances. Atpresent 
the cultivator is oppressed and im- 
peded by every conceivable obstruc- 
tion to his industry, The Govern- 
ment, however, is in the way of re- 
form, and, should it survive the 
storm raised by Russia for the pur- 
pose of arresting its progress, we 
may hope that as great results will 
be produced in Turkey as have 
arrived even in Christian countries 
where a good has been substituted 
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for a ‘bad administration. Model 
schools of agriculture have been es- 
tablished, where the theory of scien- 
tific cultivation is taught, and im- 
mense experimental farms, con- 
ducted by competent persons, have 
been formed in various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of affording 
the peasantry, and cultivators gene- 
rally, practical examples of the appli- 
cation of those theories. There is 
also a large agricultural colony on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
From the journalists and book- 
makers, whose allotted task it is to 
represent Turkey as incurably lost, 
not one word is ever heard of these 
efforts of the Government, vigorous 
and systematic, to spread a know- 
ledge of agriculture among the 
people. Let us apply our principle 
of comparison evenhere. Notwith- 
standing the famine and the exodus, 
is the agriculture of Ireland yet 
rescued from barbarism? How long 
is it since scientific agriculture be- 
came the fashion in England? In 
Belgium, which used to be the 
(kitchen) garden of Europe, and 
whose people were supposed to have 
perfected the art of cultivation, the 
very same means of imparting know- 
ledge which we have described as 
being employed in Turkey, are 
now mace use of by the Government. 
It is remarkable, too, that the 
Belgian Government, one of the 
most enlightened and _ beneficent 
in Europe, was anticipated in this 
great work two or three years 
by the Government of Turkey. 
The radical error, or fallacy, of all 
reasoners on the condition of the 
Turkish peasant, consists in the com- 
— tacitly instituted between 

is condition and that of the more 
artificially trained native of the 
western countries. That man is rich 
who possesses as much as he desires : 
the wants of the Turkish peasant 
are so few and so simple, that even 
the languid and imperfect culti- 
vation he bestows on the soil 
is enough to meet them. The 
favouring climate enables him to 
content himself with the simplest 
and most primitive of indie 
sometimes a tent suffices—while the 
— of his fields and his flocks 
urnishes him with all he requires for 
his food and clothing, and something 
to exchange for his almost sole 
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luxuries, his coffee and his tobacco. 
Why should we reproach him be- 
cause he accepts life and enjoys it 
as best he may, happily ignorant of 
that feverish passion for gain 
which consumes the energies and 
poisons the existence of the natives 
of the West? The Government of 
Turkey is now alive to the necessity 
for marching with the progress of 
civilization; to the want of in- 
ternal communication; to the sen- 
sible though remote competition of 
western nations in every branch of 
production wherein the Turks once 
excelled. Already efforts are being 
made to put the finances of the 
country on such a footing as will 
permit the necessary expenditure : 
much is accomplished; and mgre 
will follow, if the war foreed on 
Turkey by Russia, seemingly with 
the object of repressing her nascent 
energies, does not impede the os 
triotic designs of the Sultan and his 
advisers. 

Turkish mechanical industry has 
shared the fate of all normal or 
manual processes of manufacture. 
In most of the western countries, the 
word ‘manufacture’ is a palpable 
misnomer: in Turkey, with some 
exceptions, it can still be applied to 
industry. The capital and ma- 
chinery of England, and the minor 
manufacturing states — Prussia, 
France, Belgium, &c.—have dis- 
tanced all competition, by producing 
articles which come within the means 
of the million, and at the same time 
diminish the demand for the finer 
and more beautiful fabrics which 
formerly attested the taste and in- 
genuity of individual artificers. 
Here, again, false ideas have been 
suggested with regard to Turkey. 
Time was, when she had manufac- 
tures of arms, of velvet, of silk stuffs, 
of leather, of rich cloths, of jewel- 
lery, of gold thread, &c., &e., which 
were famous all over the world, and 
for which the wealthy paid high 
prices. But the capital and ma- 
chinery of the West have made fatal 
inroads on all this valuable industry. 
They have created new tastes and 
habits in dress, which again they 
have provided for in productions so 
cheap that the native makers could 
not compete with them. The four 
millions sterling of British manufac- 
tures, to say nothing of those of 
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other countries, annually entering 
Turkish ports, explains the altered 
condition of Turkish industry far 
better than any theories of race, 
or hypotheses of inevitable decay. 
The Turkish Government has long 
been alive to the danger, and 
has made convulsive and expen- 
sive but fruitless efforts to arrest 
the progress of this competition. 
How? By imposing sections 
import duties? No; that barbarism 
it has left to the Christian nations 
of the north and west. How, then? 
By the very expedients adopted by 
some of those Christian nations 
themselves within the last few years, 
in order to stimulate their miklaue 
to a struggle with England in the 
modern modes of manufacture. The 
Sultan and his advisers attempted 
themselves to establish factories and 
founderies, but they discovered that 
the European manufacturer could 
deliver the article in Constantinople 
at a lower price than the Govern- 
ment could manufacture it at on the 
spot. Still, as the movement is in its 
infancy, it is impossible to say what 
may not be done in time, should 
extraneous causes permanently raise 
the price of labour in the Western 
States, and should tranquillity 
enable the Turkish Government to 
develop its new plans for the re- 
integration and re-organization of 
the finances of the country. The 
contemporaneous stimulus to agri- 
culture, should it succeed, will bring 
about a solution of present difficul- 
ties more in accordance with the 
laws of political economy, inasmuch 
as it will enable the Turks to ex- 
change their natural productions for 
the manufactures of the West. As 
it is, we would only caution the 
reader against the assumption that 
the decline of Turkish manufac- 
turing industry is any more con- 
clusive proof of a decay of race, 
than is afforded by the reduced con- 
dition of those classes of the popu- 
lation in western countries, whose 
subsistence was derived from manu- 
facture in the strict sense of the 
term, and who have been to a con- 
siderable extent ‘starved out’ by 
the rapid pro.ress of machinery. 
The English hand-loom weaver, and 
the Flemish tisserand, are not cited 
as examples of decay in either 
country, yet they are in a con- 
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siderably worse position than the 
manufacturer of Bagdad or Aleppo, 
or any other of those numerous 
cities which once swarmed with 
the industrious artificers of the 
East. 

The commerce of Turkey is in a 
better condition than its industry. 
Taking the imports and the exports 
together, it may be estimated at 
somewhat under twenty millions 
sterling per annum, exclusive of 
about one million for the commerce 
with the European tributary pro- 
vinces, and of about five millions 
and a quarter, the commerce of 
Egypt, as shown in the exports and 
imports of Alexandria, those to and 
from Turkish ports not being in- 
cluded in the calculation. The trade 
between Turkey and England has 
increased to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, from about half a million (of 
imports) in 1827, to upwards of four 
millions in 1852. It should be ob- 
served, however, that not much more 
than half these English imports are 
consumed in Turkey, the remainder 
passing by way of Trebizond to 

ersia. Turkey receives chiefly our 
cotton manufactures, linen manu- 
factures, hardware, iron, coal, and 
colonial produce. Our chief im- 
ports from Turkey are flax, raw 
silk, grain of various kinds, opium, 
&e. France is not in so favourable 
a position as regards her commerce 
with Turkey; the gross total of 
imports into Turkey from France 
being about a million, while the ex- 
ports of Turkey to France exceed two 
millions. The total commerce of Tur- 
key with Russia (exports and im- 
ports) is somewhat more than a mil- 
ion and a half sterling, the balance 
of exports and imports being slightly 
in favour of Russia; with Austria, 
nearly three millions sterling; 
with Holland and Belgium about 
360,000/.; with Persia about one 
million; with Switzerland, the 
United States, and other countries, 
about a million anda half. These 
are all more or less on the increase, 
and do not include the commerce 
of Egypt by way of Alexandria. 
The navigation of Turkey, which is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, is 
on the increase; but the most re- 
markable evidence of progress is to 
be found in the rapid and vast ex- 
tension of steam navigation for 
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mercantile purposes. Between 1841 
and 1849 the number of these 
steamers entering Constantinople 
had increased from 274 to 486. 
There is, as our readers are aware, 
a direct and constant communica- 
tion by first-class steamers between 
Southampton and Constantinople, 
and recently there has been es- 
tablished a similar line from Liver- 
pool. The communication between 
the capital and the main parts of the 
empire, in the Levant, the Archi- 
pelago, and the Black Sea, is singu- 

rly well-organized and regular. 
As we are not writing a full de- 
scription of the Ottoman Empire, 
but only putting forth a few facts as 
materials for forming a correct 
opinion as to its resources, it is not 
necessary here to enter into details 
of the internal organization of the 
Turkish administration; but we may 
touch the subject with this general 
remark, that the great majority of 
recent representations are one-sided, 
and do not sufficiently consider the 
counteracting argument derived 
from the essential Orientalism of 


the ¥g ple. 

O the military resources of 
Turkey it is the less necessary to 
speak in detail, because they have 
of late been the subject of so much 


a and discussion. The 
ordinary active force of the empire 
is about 140,000 men; the reserve 
of equal number. These, with the 
irregular force of 61,500, and the 
contingents of 110,000, make up a 
total force of nearly 500,000 men. 
These numbers, however, were es- 
timated in the year 1850, and they 
inadequately represent the forces 
which have been brought into the 
field by Turkey, to resist Russian 
aggression. All the troops in the 
service of Turkey are, according 
to report, well fed, well paid, a 
in an effective condition. As to the 
navy, Opinions are less unanimous. 
In 1850, the Turkish navy numbered 
74 ships of all sizes, with 4000 guns, 
and manned by 25,000 men. Since 
that date, this branch of the Turkish 
force has been much increased ; and, 
as in the case of the army, the men 
are said to be well cared for and well 
paid, according to Oriental notions. 

The financial system of Turkey, 
from being brought more directly in 
contact than any other part of the 
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machinery with the methods adopted 
in the west, appears by comparison 
to be in a barbarous state. On a 
closer examination, we find a direct 
resemblance in the items of taxation 
and revenue ; but a rude fiscal sys- 
tem is combined with what in this 
country would be described as 
liberal legislation. Our details are 
taken from the budget of 1850, 
as commented upon by a French 
traveller who published the re- 
sults of his observations, together 
with some interesting statements 
on Turkey, in one of the Paris news- 
pee, during and subsequent to 
ui sojourn in the country. The 
total State expenditure of Turkey is 
733,400,000 piastres, the total re- 
venue 731,000,000. The latter is 
composed of tenths, 220,000,000 
piastres; virgu, or income-tax, 
200,000,000; taxes on non-Mussul- 
man subjects, 40,000,000; customs 
duties, 86,000,000; indirect taxes, 
150,000,000. The expenditure com- 
prises the ordinary items of army, 
navy, civil service, and civil list, 
with the amounts of which we need 
not trouble the reader ; and also an 
item of 12,500,000 for the mainte- 
nance of what is called the adminis- 
tration of ‘ Vakoufs.’ It is in this 
direction, as well as in the reform 
of the coinage, that the regenera- 
tion or restoration of the Turkish 
financial system may be expected. 
The administration of the vakoufs is 
the holder of three-fourths of the 
landed property of Turkey, which 
at a period when the laws were 
powerless for protection, was con- 
signed by the owners to its care, as 
being sacred. Under its manage- 
ment, this property yields but 
20,000,000 piastres per annum; yet 
the State pays the 12,500,000 
above-mentioned for the mainte- 
nance of mosques and charitable 
institutions. A partial parallel to 
this evil may be found in the mal- 
administration of church and 
cathedral property in this country. 
The vakouf pays a rent to the 
owner, but that rent is calculated 
on the nominal coin, as it stood in 
former days, not at its present value. 
The scheme of the new statesmen of 
Turkey is to take this property out 
of the hands of the administration of 
vakoufs, and render it more pro- 
ductive, at the same time paying 
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a large additional sum for the main- 
tenance of the mosques and cha- 
ritable institutions. It is hoped to 
realize an additional 60,000,000 
piastres ; while the owners of pro- 
erty will receive new titles direct 
rom the Sultan. The finances of 
Turkey have suffered severely from 
the depreciation of the coinage, and 
the sacrifices which have to be made 
in order to meet the engagements 
of the country in the undepreciated 
coin of other states. Much has been 
written against Turkey onthe ground 
of this depreciated coinage, and the 
deficit (though small) in the 
finances. The detractors of Turkey 
have but to turn to Austria, a Chris- 
tian state, where the currency is 
a drug, and where the deficit of one 
year would go far to eat into the 
whole annual revenue of Turkey. 
Our limits have permitted only a 
cursory view of the subject; but 
enough has been elicited to show, 
that whatever may be the positive 
deficiencies of Turkey in those 
elements of strength which are 
necessary to complete the ideal of a 
great state, yet relatively, and by 
comparison, she occupies at least a 
respectable position. In agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding her short- 
comings, she supplies the wants of 
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her own people, and exports to 
no inconsiderable extent; in in- 
dustry she but shares the fate of 
other communities, unable to com- 
petewith the gigantic manufacturing 
power of England ; in commerce she 
is respectable, to say the least; in 
her military resources she has fairly 
surprised the world; and her finances 
are being gradually placed on a sound 
basis, with a fair prospect of indefi- 
nite improvement. While the Eu- 
ropean states with which we have 
compared her are concentrating 
their whole strength in the consoli- 
dation of a worse than barbarous 
despotism, she is gradually emergin 
from the crudest forms of Orient 
tyranny, into European civilization ; 
and, more than all, while, in a state 
like Austria, the Government cannot 
afford to divert its attention from 
the fatal duty of repressing chronic 
disaffection, Turkey has passed 
through the crisis of a social revolu- 
tion, rendered all the more dan- 
gerous by its close connexion with 
religious prejudices, and finds her- 
self, even while yet in the transition 
— free to devote her whole mi- 
itary and financial strength to the 
task of defending herself against a 
foreign invader. 
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(4 ! tis as though a century had pest. 


Since on the vale beneath I loo 


ed my last; 


And yet, ’twas but this morning, glad of heart, 

I left its shades, nor feared from friends to part : 
Friends! coldly falls that word upon my ear, 
Where are they now? My voice they cannot hear. 
Though all is silent round, the muffled air 

To them no words of mine will downwards bear. 
Alas! Alas! how quickly wanes the day, 

No longer can I trace my onward way ; 


The stream, my only 


ide, has ceased to flow, 


And frozen dead, lies buried ‘neath the snow. 
Uncertain shapes, that fill my soul with dread, 

Loom through the mists like visions of the dead ; 
And high in air, sharp crag and icy peak, 

Look frowning down, as they could vengeance wreak 
On man’s presumption, daring thus to tread 

A realm whence every living thing hath fled. 
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Thick, heavy fogs obscure the sky ; no star, 
To guide the wanderer’s step shines from afar, 
And ‘neath, seen dimly through the dusky air, 
Are sights and forms of horror everywhere : 
Rivers, whilst raging, struck to sudden rest, 
Their towering waves in rigid heaps comprest ; 
Steep Alps that shelve to deep ravines below, 
Where noiseless sinks the ever falling snow. 
Dread wastes whence soon my dying groans shall rise, 
And break the silence of these Seam skies. 

Far easier ’twere on battle-field to die, 

Than midst this stillness, ‘neath this leaden sky. 

But sure! this cannot be the gentle earth, 

That loves her children, even from their birth ; 

No mother ever thus forsook her child, 

With whom in grief she wept, in joy she smiled ; 
Then why, where’er I look, beneath, above, 

Does Nature give no sign of tender love, 

But, deaf and pitiless, shuts out my prayer, 

And leaves me to the madness of despair. 

Oh, it is terrible, with sobs of pain 

To gasp for air, then heave it forth again, 

And while each moment fiercer grows the cold, 

To feel its iron grasp my limbs enfold. 

Alas! I know not if ’tis cold or heat, 

Which makes the ground thus scorch my aching feet ; 
The snow, in flakes of fire, falls on my head, 
And withers up my brain—would I were dead. 






What! is it thus I must for sin atone, 
Pass through the travail of my soul alone ? 
What! shall the tortured oly rob the soul 

Of all its strength its sufferings to control ? 
When will these struggles end, and I be free P 
Would, without dying, I could come to thee. 

Oh God, my God. Ah! have I not till now 
Upon thee called, strength of the lonely, Thou, 
Dear father, look on me with pitying eye, 

If thou art near, in calmness shall die, 

Though chilling glaciers raise their heads around, 
And corpse-like lakes my dying form surround. 


Yet fear hath gone, for all Thou dost is right, 
By darkness Thou preparest us for light ; 

And blest, thrice blest, Almighty God, are those 
With Christ who travail ere they taste repose. 
On Calvaries of suffering thus to sigh 

The soul away, is better than to die 

In sheltered vales, where mists too oft arise, 
And from them hide the sun and azure skies. 






The dreadful past is fading from my view, 
I know and feel that Thou, Lord God, art true, 
And now thy guardian angels waiting by, 

To calm my struggles, catch my latest sigh. 
With softest touch, they close my weary eyes, 
And on their wings my spirit homeward flies. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS.* 


We. are never weary of historical 
restorations. The ‘myth’ has 
in so many forms, and for so long a 
time, obscured our records, that no 
effort to efface it comes unwelcome. 
But when the security is endorsed 
with the name of Ellesmere we can- 
not refuse to do what in us lies to 
negotiate. 
ivery reader of history has heard, 
and, for want of good reason to the 
contrary, has hitherto believed, that 
the revolution of ‘the Sicilian Ves- 
pers’ in 1282, and the overthrow of 
the French rule in the island, were 
the results of a conspiracy as com- 
plete in design and minute in detail 
as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or the Popish Plot of Guido Fawkes. 
It mane to be a not improbable ac- 
count of an event which annihilated 
the armaments, and rent the king- 
doms of the mightiest of the 
then European sovereigns, while 
it changed the dynasty of Sicily, 
that it was the result of a mighty 
‘plot,’ in which kings and na- 
tions were accomplices, while fo- 
reign gold and foreign intrigue 
contributed to its denouement. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, when the destinies of men 
were matters of market, and the 
rights of the commons yet undistin- 
ishable from the clamourings of 
alf starved villains, such a cause 
obtained credit as being propor- 
tionate to the effects produced, the 
only alternative being a revolution 
originating in the mere motion of 
the people. No one stopped to dis- 
cover the inconsistencies of the tale, 
or to consider the source of the evi- 
dence upon which it was founded. 
Even the Sicilians, it would appear, 
were, and were content to be, in ig- 
norance of the true history of their 
great revolution. They, like the 
rest of the world, were deceived by 
what we can hardly doubt from the 
case before us to have been a deli- 
berate attempt on the part of the 
Angevins to revenge their defeat in 
the field by a misrepresentation of 
the motives of their conquerors. It 
was a Guelph and Ghibelline war of 
literature with fact; and, as must be 
the case, where the former is not 


shackled by obligations to truth, in 
a half-educated age it carried the day. 

We must assume, for the present, 
that our readers are acquainted with 
the ordinary version of the Sicilian 
revolution, and shall only now draw 
their attention to one feature in the 
story, which we think contains a 
no slight evidence of the animus with 
which it is written—we mean the 
peculiar way in which the names of 
the chief actors in the drama—Peter 
of Aragon and John of Procida—are 
respectively treated. The former, 
because he was throughout the con- 
test the uncompromising and suc- 
cessful opponent of the Angevin fac- 
tion, is branded as a traitor, a con- 
spirator, and a perjured peace- 
breaker. The latter, though accord- 
ing to the admission of the historians 
themselves he had been the Ulysses 
as well as the Sinon of the plot, yet 
because he afterwards deserted from 
the side of Aragon, is exalted from 
the very beginning as a pure patriot 
and hero. 

We are unconscious of any special 
admiration for the character of Peter 
of Aragon, nor shall we incur the 
charge of favouritism if we remark 
upon the evidence by which the 
crime of conspiracy is supposed to 
have been conclusively proved against 
him. As we shall have to go through 
the details of his part in the story 
hereafter, we will, to avoid repetition, 
illustrate his behaviour by ‘ putting’ 
(as the lawyer says) what appears, 
with a slight allowance for allegory, 
to be an analogous case. Our James 
the Second shall be Charles of Anjou, 
and William of Orange Peter of 
Aragon, whose position, by his mar- 
riage with the laloaes resumptive 
of the legitimate Neapolitan house, 
may not unfairly be represented by 
that of the Dutch prince. Then sup- 
pose an English exile—Shaftesbury 
for instance, had he been still alive— 
employing his time at the Hague, 
like a spirit of mischief, in whisper- 
ing in the ear of William the reports 
of English discontent, to have gone 
so far as to promise on behalf of his 
friends at home that a Dutch inva- 
sion should be supported ; that Wil- 
liam, partly from cautious fears for 
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his own dominions, and partly from 
a wish (which he more than suspected 
would be gratified) that the English 
nation should themselves call him to 
the succession, avoided any overt 
communication; and that, while ‘ the 
plot’ lingered, the west-countrymen, 
maddened by the cruelties of Jeffe- 
ries and Kirke, and the Covenanters 
bursting from the tyranny of the 
council, had marched upon the me- 
tropolis, where the people were yet 
in suspense as to the fate of the 
bishops ; that the Stuarts and their 
adherents were expelled, and, after 
certain delays consequent upon the 
suddenness of the movement and 
the excited hopes of the Republicans, 
that a deputation from the Parlia- 
ment had waited upon William, then 
encamped on the French border, and 
requested him to assume the crown ; 
we say, supposing all this, would 
any one pretend that here was any 
roof of a conspiracy in esse, move | 
ess of William’s having been an 
accomplice? Yet, mutatis mutan- 
dis, we think the case does not so 
widely differ from that commonly 
called ‘the Vespers’ Conspiracy ;’ and 
Peter of Aragon, upon no stronger 
evidence, has been convicted over 
and over again of the full charge. 
Later historians, not content with 
assuming the above hypothesis as 
proved, proceeded to spice the tale 
with pure invention to suit the par- 
tisan or romantic tastes of their dif- 
ferent readers. Thus ‘the conspi- 
racy’ is said to have been hatching 
amongst the whole Sicilian nation 
for a considerable time, whilst John 
of Procida, ‘the indefatjgable mis- 
sionary of revolt, in the disguise of 
a monk or beggar, flew from Con- 
stantinople to Rome, and from Sicily 
to Saragossa,’ to bespeak protection 
for the future insurgents. ‘The 
treaty’ of revolt ‘was sealed with 
the signet of Pope Nicholas himself, 
the enemy of Charles, and his deed 
of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the house of Anjou to 
Aragon.”* Finally, Procida made 
a tour of the island of Sicily, Brutus 
like, in the disguise of a simpleton, 
to communicate intelligence, and to 
prepare for the simultaneity of the 
rising. And yet the secret ‘so widely 
diffused and so freely circulated was,’ 
as Gibbon, with almost ironical cre- 
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dulity, remarks, ‘ preserved above 
two years’ (some say even longer) 
‘with impenetrable discretion.’ The 
last of all the fanciful additions was 
that of Boccacio, who put the finish- 
ing touch of dramatic interest in the 
* Vespers’ Bell,’ which gave the con- 
federates the signal, and the plot its 
name. 

The romance thus manufactured 
has been grafted into the historic 
page, apparently without a suspicion 
of its authenticity. The historian 
of the Decline and Fall enjoys the 
credit of having been the first to ex- 
press a doubt upon the subject, 
which, however, is said to have Seon 
suggested by Voltaire. But be this 
as it may, their joint scepticism (if 
such it be) goes no further than to 
discredit any connexion between the 
actual outbreak and the great con- 
spiracy, on which Gibbon dwells with 
such complacency as rolling back the 
tide of Latin conquest from the East. 
‘It may be questioned,’ he says, 
‘whether the instant explosion of Pa- 
lermo were the effect of accident or 
design.’ He afterwards reverts with 
all his former ardour to the idea of 
the plot. Having described the in- 
cident which caused the ‘ explosion,’ 
he adds, that ‘ the conspirators seized 
the opportunity’ to execute their de- 
sign, ‘the revolt being inspired by 
the presence or the soul of Procida.’ 

Sismondi, not yielding his belief in 
Procida’s sole concoction of the plot, 
thinks that his hand may be seen in 
‘stirring up the passions of the 
pees and sending to Palermo the 
nobles and the soldiers to assume 
the direction of the movement, well 
assured that the occasion would not 
be delayed.’ (Quoted, Amari, Ap- 
pendix.) Even the philosophic his- 
torian of the Middle Ages, though 
he at first appears to doubt freely 
the truth of the ordinary version, 
seems unable to clear himself from 
the supposed difficulties of not adopt- 
ing a fall belief in Peter’s entire 
complicity. And yet one part of the 
popular story is as unauthentic as 
the other: the existence of the con- 
spiracy is as. unreal as the charges 
of active complicity against either 
Peter of Aragon or John of Procida. 
At least the evidence before us proves 
incontestably that such a complanion 
of affairs was unknown to those who 
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were contemporary with the events 
themselves. Lord Ellesmere com- 
pares the results of Amari’s work 
with that of Niebuhr’s in Roman 
history. However much they may 
resemble each other in effect, there 
is, nevertheless, a wide difference in 
the respective processes of the two 
historians, as well as in the subjects 
with which they had to deal. In the 
one case was a seriesof legends repre- 
senting a state of things primd facie 
unreal, but which had been looked 
upon as agreeably filling an otherwise 
blank page in the world’s story, yet 
withal evidently more than mere 
idle tales, though their meaning had 
not as yet been discovered. The 
master mind of Niebuhr, in an 
apparent chaos, discovered a prin- 
ciple and a system, and, with the 
aid of materials scattered up and 
down through all history, reared 
a graceful and regular building, 
but one founded at best only upon 
conjecture, and dependent for its 
existence upon future confirma- 
tion. Amari, on the other hand, 
simply turns upon the dishonest 
inventions of men the reflection of 
that great modern mirror, the State- 
paper Office, and as it was at the 
touch of that spear of celestial tem- 
per, which 
No falsehood can endure, 

>. * * * but returns, 

Of force, to its own likeness ; 
so has the high-blown conceit of 
historic fraud melted before the 
plain tale of truth and reality. We 
are enabled to judge not only how 
complete was the work of falsifica- 
tion, but also how bitter must have 
been defeat to those who could avail 
themselves of such a subterfuge to 
avoid their disgrace. 

Mr. Amari, in his Appendix, en- 
ters into a comparison of the several 
versions of the story which he finds 
in various historians, contemporary 
or otherwise. Through this part 
of his work we have no desire to 
follow him. We shall prefer point- 
ing out some of the evidence af- 
forded by contemporary public docu- 
ments against the belief ofany foreign 
interference, or indeed foreign in- 
trigue, having been in any sense 
the cause of the Sicilian revolution. 

In a bull of Pope Honorius, dated 
in 1285, three years after ‘the Ves- 
pers,’ it is expressly declared that 
the proximate causes of the disturb- 
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ances in the island were the fearful 
extortion and oppression practised 
upon the inhabitants by the Angevin 
government—evils which Charles of 
Anjou is therefore advised to correct 
as a sure means of recovering, what 
he professed to desire, the lost affec- 
tions of his former subjects. (App. 
333.) 

As regards the part which Peter 
of Aragon is alleged to have played 
in the drama, we have the evidence 
of his bitterest enemies. First, we 
turn to the bulls issued by the suc- 
cessive Popes, and heaping ana- 
themas and excommunications upon 
the heads of the Aragonese monarch 
and his adherents for certain crimes 
specified therein. We may be sure 
that the success of Peter and the 
Sicilians had so far exasperated the 
Roman See that any charges made 
by the latter would lack no colours 
which either malice or industry 
could supply. And yet it is not 
malaniee to accuse the offender of 
conspiring with the Sicilians against 
Anjou, nor is a conspiracy even 
alluded to. Peter’s utmost crime is 
that of being the dux et auriga of 
the discord between the Holy See 
and her revolted vassals (he is no- 
where described as the auctor of 
such discord), and principally it is 
alleged that to this unchristian pur- 
pose he had directed an expedition, 
which he had allowed the Pope to 
believe was intended against African 
infidels. (App. 329—332.) 

Secondly, Charles of Anjou, in 
reality the principal victim of the 
supposed conspiracy, in a letter 
dated May 1282,—just after the out- 
break in Sicily,—and requesting 
assistance of Philip the Bold of 
France, makes no mention of Peter, 
or of a conspiracy ; and in the nego- 
tiations for the duel between himself 
and the King of Aragon, in which 
both parties were to prove their re- 
criminative charges, Charles com- 

lains only of Peter’s invasion of 
Bicily, contra ragione e in mal modo, 
but not a word escapes him tending 
to connect such invasion with any 

revious design. Again, after the 
failure of the arrangements for the 
duel, when Charles would be most 
anxious to blacken the fame of his 
adversary in the eyes of Europe b 
even the most reckless charges, all 
his accusations of perfidy go no 
further than that Peter had, while 
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engaged in warlike preparations, 
whose object he al not avow, 
made offers of intermarriage between 
his own family and that of Naples. 

Having then emended this hitherto 
corrupt passage, we will endeavour, 
with the aid of the light thus gained, 
to run through the narrative of ‘ the 
Sicilian Vespers,’ first briefly touch- 
ing upon some of the chief points in 
the previous history of the island, 
which we think will tend to a better 
understanding of the revolution and 
its true causes. 

Liberty, we may premise, was a 
plant of native growth in Southern 

taly. The Lombard, the Greek, 

and the Saracen had preserved till 
the tenth century institutions inno- 
cent of the feudal spirit. And when 
that system was at last introduced 
by the Norman . Conquest, many 
circumstances tended to mitigate its 
rigour and restrict its limits. To 
the obstacles which Nature offered 
to a foreign conqueror in the two 
kingdoms, were added the influence 
of numerous rich and important 
cities—moral barriers against which, 
as in Spain, the advancing tide of 
feudalism fretted in vain. Again, 
the vast powers assumed by and 
conceded to the Church, to whose 
authority the Normans, ‘few in 
number, and having no title but their 
swords,’ were glad to defer, and the 
great quantity of land which re- 
tained its allodial nature, narrowed 
the field of merely military power ; 
while, last but not least, the charae- 
ters of the Norman monarchs them- 
selves gave to the innovation less 
violent pretensions than it elsewhere 
introduced. 

The constitution of the Norman 
sovereigns was scarcely less vene- 
rated in Sicily than were the Saxon 
laws by our ancestors. In theory it 
recognised a more complete balance 
of the powers of the state than we 
are prepared for at so early a period, 
while its practical influence was 
gratefully remembered as the source 
of mild and equitable government. 
The crown, instead of representing 
only a preearious chiefship amongst 
turbulent peers, seems to have more 
nearly resembled the executive cen- 
tral power of the state which we find 
in a modern limited monarchy, 
undisturbed by territorial privilege 8 
or jurisdictions. The nobles, 
neither too numerous to awe nor too 
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few to embolden the sovereign, are 
described as animated by an almost 

atriarchal spirit. The third estate, 
in the full enjoyment of commercial 
immunity, and possessing a reason- 
able voice in the legislature, were 
peaceful and contented. Serfdom 
was almost unknown. 

The first shock sustained by the 
hitherto prosperous liberties of Sicily 
was the alia failure of the line 
of Norman kings, whereby the whole 
Southern monarchy passed as a 
princess's dowry under the house of 
Suabia. The ty ranny of Henry the 
Fourth and the absenteeism of his 
son Frederick the Second, entirely 
alienated the affections of the people, 
whilst it aroused a determination to 
look to themselves for the preserva- 
tion of their rights. On the death 
of Frederick they rebelled, and pro- 
claimed a republic under the protec- 
tion of the Roman See, but so feeble 
was the assistance rendered by the 
latter, that in four years they again 
were crushed under the yoke of the 
bastard Manfred. Twelve years of 
misgovernment yielded them an easy 
rey to Charles of Anjou, at the 
ead of an army of condottieri, col- 
lected from all nations for the plun- 
der of the South. And for sixteen 
years it would almost seem that the 

{ing and his nobles desired nothing 
more than to emulate the infamy of 
Verres. 

The author of The Decline and 
Fall, m one of his favourite periods, 
sums up the condition of the con- 
quered nation:—‘ The new king- 
ime of Charles,’ he says, ‘were 
afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression; and the 
lives and fortunes of his Italian sub- 
jects were sacrificed to the greatness 
of their master and the licentious- 
ness of his followers.” Mr. Amari’s 
narrative will show that the great, 
though in this matter credulous, 
historical freethinker has unwit- 
tingly enunciated the true causes of 
the revolution. 

The most ruthless government 
Sicily had yet experienced was that 
of Frederick the Second, whose 
foreign wars had proved a ceaseless 
drain upon the blood and treasure of 
his people. But though he had 
gre: atly increased the taxation, he 
granted one sensible boon in the 
abolition of compulsory military ser- 
vice. Charles, without abating any 
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of his attacks upon the purse, re- 
established the arbitrary power of 
the Crown over the persons of his 
subjects, compelling them to serve 
in the fleet as well asthe army; and 
in order to force recusants to appear, 
the government imprisoned or fined 
their relatives. But further, as if to 
fill up the measure of insolence in 
the conqueror and endurance in the 
subject, no household was safe from 
outrage in what it holds most dear— 
the honour of its women. Violence 
or deceit were mercilessly employed 
to work 

——_—— the inexpiable wrong, the 

unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward’s heart to steel, 
the sluggard’s blood to flame. 

To the remonstrances of the 
afflicted people Charles turned a 
deaf ear. Their delegates hardly 
escaped with life, and the character 
of the monarch was too well known 
to render the advocacy of Sicilian 
wrongs either a safe or a grateful 
task. The most independent of the 
Popes, Nicholas the Third, threat- 
ened him with the wrath of God 
who could not, he said, overlook such 
tyranny. ‘Of the meaning of 
tyranny,’ answered Charles, ‘I am 
ignorant, but I know that God Al- 
mighty has been my guide, and 
therefore I am confident he will 
always support me.’ The excesses 
of his followers he heard of witha 
smnile; he regarded them as a gene- 
ral regards the brutality of his 
stormers during asack. The men 
had served his purpose, and must 
serve it again; and he would not, if 
he dared, curtail their licence. If 
they exacted too severe a return, ve 
victis! was all the consolation he 
could offer. 

He himself, cold and otherwise 

assionless, was solely bent upon en- 
onion his dominion. He had, with 
this view, connected his family with 
that of the titular Emperor of Con- 
stantinople And the French dynasty 
in the Morea, and had also purchased 
the title of King of Jerusalem; in- 
tending to make the Latin cause a 
stepping stone for his own ambition. 
His authority seemed to be suflici- 
ently established in Italy as head of 
the Guelphic faction. His creature, 
Martin the Fourth, had lately been 
chosen Pope, so that nothing now 
hindered his long-promised East- 
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ern campaign. For some years 
Italy had rung with warlike pre- 
parations; his fleets and armies 
awaited but their leader’s signal. 
Charles's pride and confidence knew 
no bounds—all seemed to be his, 
and extortion and oppression re- 
doubled their efforts to drain from 
his present subjects the means of 
further conquest. 

It is at this point that the common 
version goes astray, and Angevin 
dishonesty, combined with Italian 
love of dramatic effect, has as- 
tributed to other than natural 
causes a result which was as ne- 
cessary as the roar that follows 
the explosion. We should say 
that the bow had been overdrawn, 
and that the rebound and its con- 
sequences were at hand. Our his- 
torians refer the same effects to the 
great ‘conspiracy,’ the secret work- 
ings of which, like a rat, gnawed the 
bowstring of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Throughout the peninsula there 
had arisen a loathing of the avarice 
and insolence of the conquering 
foreigner. A passion peculiar to in- 
dividual Italians was fostered and 
augmented by the municipal feeling, 
and for a time all consented to 
fuse minor differences in the 
hotter furnace of revenge. Some 
otherwise unimportant disturbances 
in Tuscany had been distinguished 
by this animosity of race. ‘ Death 
to the French,’ had been a war-cry 
which had rallied many patriot 
spirits to deal destruction among the 
unsuspecting foe. It could hardly be 
supposed that from a feeling like this 
such a nation as the Sicilians should 
be exempt. If they had hitherto 
bowed to the storm it was from other 
causes than that of insensibility to 
their disgrace. 

Sixteen years (says our author) of con- 
stant exposure to violence had operated 
powerfully on the energetic character of 
the Sicilian people, and had completely 
changed its tone. From having been 
joyous it had become gloomy... . . 
Every pulse throbbed with fear, writes 
a remonstrance of this unhappy people. 

. . » Their poetical ardour gave aoe 
to gloomy meditation—to sadness and 
shame—to profound hatred and burning 
thirst for vengeance; fierce passions, 
which spread from those who suffered 
injury to those who only witnessed it ; 
from the eager to the slothful—from the 
fiery to the meek—from the daring to 
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the cowardly ; through every age, rank, 
and sex. Private emotions, private in- 
terests, were silenced for the time, or 
contributed to swell the tide of popular 
feeling, more powerful than any con- 
spiracy, because it mocks the suspicious 
watchfulness of rulers, and a hundredfold 
exceeds their power. 

It was clear that the opportunity 
only was wanting for the smothered 
fire to burst out. Thus the year 
1282 dawned in Sicily. The inter- 
ruption given to the Easter festivi- 
ties by the insolent or licentious 
conduct of some French  ofli- 
cials supplied the occasion. The 
events which followed are too 
well known to require detail. 
The émeute gained strength and im- 
portance in its progress, and the 
sword, which was drawn to avenge 
only a private insult, was not 
sheathed till it had slain or expelled 
every foreigner in the island, and 
the power of Charles of Anjou had 
been trampled in the dust. 

Perhapswe can hardly wonder, con- 
sidering the combined suddenness, 
simultaneity, and success of the out- 
break in all parts of Sicily, that histo- 
rians who looked no furtherthan these 
effects should have clung to the be- 
lief in its being the work of design, 
even after a doubt had occurred to 
their minds, After the complete 
history of the various stages of the 
revolution which Mr. Amari gives 
us, we can no longer hesitate in at- 
tributing it to causes simply acci- 
dental. We are persuaded that, 
had the case been otherwise, had 
there really been a conspiracy of 
the Sicilian nobles with foreign 
princes, neither the Government 
would have assumed the form 
which it did, nor would the nation 
have been left so utterly unpre- 
pared to meet the vengeance of 
Charles, as we know to have been 
the case; we cannot get away from 
the alternative that, either no con- 
spiracy existed, or if any did exist be- 
fore the outbreak, that the tumul- 
tuary character which the movement 
assumed overpowered the original 
design, and carried the revolution de 
facto far beyond its predetermined 
limits. Either is destructive of the 
common tale. 

For the first draft of the new con- 
stitution was the pure offspring of 
the - popular will taking into its own 
hands the supreme authority. The 
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accounts, indeed, are scanty, and 
very slight information as to the in- 
stitutions promulgated, or the names 
connected with them, has come down 
tous. But Mr. Amari’s researches 
establish sufficiently for our purpose 
the democratic character of the Go- 
vernment, which was in fact modelled 
after the short-lived republic of 1254, 
the intention being that the chief 
executive, after the general Italian 
fashion, should be vested in the hands 
of a foreign podesta. Each city was 
to form a separate polity under one 
or more ‘ captains of the people,’ and 
our author suggests that probably 
Messina and Palermo were to be 
heads of incorporations. 

This view of things, we say, is 
more than hypothesis. It is illus- 
trated by the condition of Messina, 
in which we find the people supreme 
till after the beginning of the siege, 
nearly three months from the date 
of ‘the Vespers,’ when they for the 
first time felt that, their own leaders 
being unsuited to the necessities of 
the time, they must look to the 
hitherto forgotten nobles as being 
by education and habit the fittest to 
direct their efforts. Where were the 
nobles, the so-called chief ‘ conspira- 
tors,’ up to that time? It is more 
than probable that they had for years 
past been scattered in exile, and that 
they did not conceive the idea of re- 
turning till after the revolution. 
We mayat least remark upon one fact 
as significant of the dearth of mili- 
tary capacity in those days of need. 
The citizens of Leontinum were 
glad to elect Macalda, the wife 
of -Alaimo de Lentini, as_ their 
leader—a woman of masculine spirit 
and education, but still @ woman; 
her husband, as is well known, filling 
a like situation in Messina during 
nearly the whole of the siege. 

Again, had the ordinary version 
of ‘the Vespers’ been true, and the 
revolution been, in any sense of the 
word, designed, it is impossible that 
the authors should have been so 
careless of their interests as not to 
have provided for the defence of the 
island from the certain vengeance of 
Charles of Anjou, now at the height 
of his power, and about to take the 
command of a mighty armament. 
It would have been to little purpose 
that ‘the mine was prepared with 
deep and dangerous artifice,’ could 
it have been exploded so heedlessly 
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and with so little effect. Besides, 
even had the outbreak been prema- 
ture, we know enough of the charac- 
ter of Peter of Aragon to make it 
unlikely that he would willingly 
have risked the loss of the prize he 
so much desired by delaying his 
arrival in Sicily for more than four 
months. He did not sail from Spain 
on his African expedition till the be- 
ginning of June (Append. p. 347), 
* the Vespers’ massacre having com- 
menced on the 3lst of March; and 
his ultimate landing in Sicily did not 
take place till late in August. 

But it is time for us to account 
for the appearance of the Spaniard 
on the stage. Peter had married, 
before the French conquest of 
Naples, Constance, daughter (some 
say sister) of Manfred, the last king. 
Charles of Anjou, having closely im- 
prisoned all the other children, or 
their existence having been forgotten, 
Constance was regarded as the sole 
heiress of the House of Suabia, and 
she failed not to keep her husband 
in mind of her rights. It was said, 
too, that Conradin, the grandson of 
Frederick the Second, and another 
of Charles's victims, had on the scaf- 
fold designated Peter his heir and 
avenger. As such his court had been 
for some time past the refuge of all 
who had suffered from Angevin ty- 
ranny, and who looked for mainte- 
nance, or hoped for revenge. Among 
this number the most distinguished 
were Roger Loria and Conrad Lan- 
cia, themselves allied by birth or mar- 
riage with the Queen, and the im- 
mortal John of Procida. By their 
means Peter had doubtless frequent 
information as to Sicilian wrongs and 
views of resistance. He had besides 
embraced the cause of Michael Pa- 
leologus, the guasi legitimate occu- 
pant of the throne of Constantinople 
—against whom the Western king- 
doms were leagued for the restora- 
tion of the Latin dynasty—and he 
might well consider a descent upon 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
as the best diversion + could devise 
in favour of his Eastern ally. Peter’s 
attention in consequence for some 
time had been directed to the defence 
of his dominions at home, in case of 
his own absence; and, to throw 
Charles as much as possible off his 
guard, he had even proposed a treaty 
of marriage. Under cover of an in- 
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tended expedition against the Moors, 
he also made considerable levies of 
troops: and it may possibly be true 
that he was assisted by supplies from 
Constantinople. As far, therefore, 
as resolutions went, a Sicilian inva- 
sion had been contemplated as soon 
sa Charles should sail for the East, 
long before ‘the Vespers’ explosion. 
It will be remembered that all that 
has been objected to is any supposed 
connexion Scions such imperfect 
designs and the actual revolution. 
Had Gibbon been more attentive 
to dates he might have spared 
his sneer at ‘the patriot Specialis,’ 
for disclaiming any correspondence 
between Peter and the Sicilians. 
The national historian was, when he 
used the expression, xu/lo communi- 
cato consilio (as is often the case with 
Livy), truthfully relating a fact, of 
which perhaps he did not at the time 
recognise the importance. ‘The words 
refer to any correspondence before 
‘the Vespers.’ Peter, as Mr. 
Amari’s dates will elucidate, did not 
‘ happen to be with a fleet and army 
on the African coast’ till after the 
Sicilians had made a two months’ 
experiment of an arrangement in 
which he bore no part; and when 
he did arrive in Sicily he was too 
late to render any assistance to Mes- 
sina, whose daring citizens had, after 
a three months’ siege, disheartened 
and repulsed the invaders. 

Whether the Sicilians despaired 
of finding any Italian bold enough 
to accept the oflice of Podesta in 
the teeth of Charles, or began to 
mistrust their own powers of self-go- 
vernment, we are not informed. 
Each probably had its share of in- 
fluence; while, in further favour of 
reaction, the nobles, returning from 
exile, were naturally desirous to 
restore the monarchy. Many eyes, 
therefore, were doubtless turned to 
the camp of Peter, and many hoped 
what none ventured to propose. In 
this suspense Peter's colar to 
Rome, sent to ask for the assistance 
usually granted to a crusader, was 
driven into Palermo by a storm. 
One of the envoys, hearing of the 
difficulty, boldly entered the Parlia- 
ment, and advised the deputies to 
offer the throne to his master, at 
once ready at hand to assist them, 
as well as being their most natural 
leader. The ‘scene’ was doubtless 
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not improvised, and, Mr. Amari 
justly remarks, is probably the only 
circumstance in the whole of the 
history which bears the slightest 
semblance of design. Be this as it 
may, the proposition was adopted 
with acclamation by an assembly in 
which were many accomplices : and 
Peter arrived in Sicily, having 
attained the object of his ambition 
by a simpler and more straight- 
forward path than his own policy 
emensiated by circumstances had 
pointed out to him. 

Such appear to be the true cha- 
racters in which the history of this 
momentous revolution is written, 
when the veil of falsehood and igno- 
rance has been rent from before it. 
We hail the restoration with feel- 
ings of unmixed delight. We have 
no time-hallowed legends to mourn 
for like those which faded before 
the wand of the ruthless German in 
Roman story. We even doubt 
whether the result obtained be not 
every whit as romantic (to all save 
an Jialian imagination) as aught 
which Mr. Amar ’s criticism has de- 
stroyed. There is, at any rate, an 
act of tardy justice rendered to the 
—— of the Sicilian nation. 

or, hitherto, we have regarded 
(as we could not help doing), ‘the 
Vespers’ as glorious to all save those 
immediately concerned in it. The 
results of the outbreak we could not 
but admire, as, indeed, we could 
hardly resist acknowledging its ne- 
cessity. But it was impossible 
thoroughly to sympathize with what 
appeared to be a simple repetition 
of scenes of treachery and outrage, 
with which we were familiar in the 
history of Greek and Italian faction. 
Here were a people who, after sub- 
mitting without resistance, almost 
insensibly to every indignity, na- 
tional and individual, which tyranny 
could devise, suddenly emerge from 
their degradation to redeem their 
character by the deeds of bravos— 
with this further reproach, that fo- 
reign gold or intrigue appeared to 
have prompted a revenge which 
patriotism had shrunk from. And 
with the bloodshed all enthusiasm (if 
such it could be called) seemed to 
cease. The people freed themselves 
from one tyrant to pass as dupes 
and slaves under the yoke of an- 
other. 

In what 4 different light do we 
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now regard the Sicilians! Patient 
under insult and oppression, be- 
cause, as good sons of the Church, 
they were loath to believe that 
she was indeed allied with their 
enemies, but hoping, almost against 
hope, that her arm would, though 
late, be raised in their defence, an 
unforeseen accident placed in their 
own hands the opportunity of an 
immediate remedy. The sight of 
blood roused the savage nature of 
men smarting under insult and 
tyranny, and a thousand wrongs 
were in one hour revenged. With- 
out design, even without concert, 
save that which a momentary sym- 
pathy inspires, they hurried to take 
every man his share in the shame or 
glory of that day. 

But, as the slaughter had been 
neither premeditated nor unpro- 
voked, so was it neither ‘the be-all 
nor the end-all’ of the outbreak. To 
secure their freedom—the people's 
sole object—it was as necessary to 
avoid a domestic tyranny as to break 
off a foreign yoke. We can hardly 
exaggerate the difficulties of the first 
months of Sicily’s new-born liberty, 
when we remember the dangers of 
her isolated position, the power of 
her foes, and the inexperience, nay, 
even ignorance of her people, as 
well of their wants as of the 
means of satisfaction. Yet we see 
them, neither betrayed by success, 
nor debauched by anarchy, without 
a leader or an ally, trusting only in 
themselves, fearlessly erect a con- 
stitution, and prepare firmly to de- 
fend themselves against the most 

owerful sovereignin Europe. Acci- 

dent favoured their self-de vendent 
efforts, and was the means of restor- 
ing, under a king of their own 
choice, the aaa constitution of 
their ancestors. We, whose fore- 
fathers, about the same time, had 
been vainly contending for the ob- 
servance of an imperfect Charter, 
under which pretence they had rent 
the kingdom in pieces with civil 
war, should be able to appreciate an 
equally early, but more successful, 
establishment of national indepen- 
dence. 

Were confirmatory evidence 
wanted, the history of the next 
twenty years of Sicily’s career 
woul afford a complete illustration 
of the truth of Mr. Amari’s version. 
It would be vain here to attempt 
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to describe in detail the glorious 
and, with a few exceptions, suc- 
cessful struggle which Sicily main- 
tained single-handed against Charles 
and his son, assisted by the powers 
of France and the Vatican. Suflice 
it to say, that the principles of ‘ the 
Vespers’ are indelibly written on 
every page. We find the same 
moderate desires, but the same de- 
voted determination, the same vigo- 
rous self-reliance, the same dignity 
of conduct. 

Sicily, after her deed of successful 
daring (remarks our author), was con- 
scious of her powers : amongst her people 
were many lofty spirits owing to the 
civil franchises she had obtained, to her 
unwonted material prosperity, to the 
force of her arms, of which so many 
proofs had been given, and to the va- 
rious talents and powers called into ex- 
ercise in state affairs, when they became 
the common property of all. (Vol. ii. 
p. 309.) 

The same qualities survived in all 
their freshness after more than two 
centuries of anarchy ; and when the 
rest of the monarchy groaned under 
the weight of overgrown Spanish 
rule, the Sicilian parliament firmly 
and fearlessly withstood the extor- 
tions of Charles the Fifth and his 
son Philip. 

Neverwas contest morethoroughly 
national, but it was for scrupu- 
lously national objects. Never were 
monarchs followed to the field 
by a more devoted and patient 
people, so long as their interests re- 
mained unmerged in those of other 
nations. Six armaments landed in 
succession on the shores of Sicily. 
Many of the leaders changed sides, 
—neither Peter nor James, their 
two first kings, were true—but the 
Sicilians remained the same; in 
defeat unconquered, amidst trea- 
sons unshaken, gathering courage 
and confidence even from misfor- 
tunes. They were, as one of their 
orators Rol any for any 
emergency rather than lower their 
eagles to the detested lilies. (Vol. iii. 

. 5.) 

But perhaps the most — 
feature which these volumes reve 
in the conduct of Sicily at this time 
is in her relations with Rome. Long 
before ‘the Vespers,’ she had en- 
joyed comparative emancipation from 
ecclesiastical interference. Her Nor- 
man monarchs (though feudal sub- 
jects) had, as is well known, extorted 
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from the Popes legantine authority in 
their own dominions. Yet Sicily had 
never flagged in her spiritual fide- 
lity, not unwillingly persuading her- 
self that Rome wai cherish such 
unstrained allegiance. But her eyes 
were opened when, on making her 
submission after the revolution, and 
entreating the Pope to confirm her 
act, the only answer vouchsafed was 
a command to return unconditionally 
to her former servitude, with a threat 
of the usual ecclesiastical thunders 
in case of disobedience. This, added 
to the cold and insulting indifference 
with which her appeals for redress, 
while it might have been peacefully 
obtained, had been rejected, dis- 
covered the moral weakness of that 
power to which she had hitherto 
trusted; while it proved how dan- 
rerous the sacred influence would 
Sa when wielded as an instru- 
ment of warfare in the hands of her 
ruthless enemies. The discovery 
thus early was of an infinite value, 
Sicily at once renounced all ties 
between herself and the Vatican, 
and nothing tended more to the 
development of the bold sentiments 
and uncompromising — behaviour 
which mark her career. ‘God had 
raised up another Peter for their 
defence,’ her citizens somewhat pe- 
dantically answered to the remon- 
strances of the Roman envoys. They 
even ventured to arraign the con- 
duct of the See in somewhat striking 
language for those times. A com- 
mon citizen of Agosta, to the fair 
speeches of the legate, when he 
found that force had failed to pro- 
duce obedience, said— 

We regard the Church as our mother, 
but he (sic) who now rules her as our 
enemy, since he sends weapons and 
combatants to fight against us. Inquire 
now of the legate whether God ever com- 
manded Christian blood to be shed in 
order to reduce Christians to servitude. 
Tf he tells you that He has so enjoined it, 
he misbelieves the Gospel; and let him 
learn from us that the only weapons 
given to the Church by the Christian 
faith are humility, the cross, and works 
of meekness. (Vol. ii. p. 249.) 

Afterwards Boniface, having failed 
to detach Frederick, son of Peter, 
from the cause of Sicily by the lure 
of a foreign marriage, sent a monk 
to the ‘send to preach peace and 
forgiveness of all past offences, if 
the people would but turn and re- 
pent. As an earnest of the Pope's 
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intentions, the churehman produced 
sealed parchments in blank, and 
bade his hearers consult with what 
pardons and privileges—with what 
terms, in short—those blanks should 
be filled up. They mocked at his 
deceit, and defied its author. ‘Know,’ 
said they, ‘ that the Sicilians will no 
more endure a foreign yoke nor any 
king but of their own choice. And 
see here,’ continued one of them, 
unsheathing his sword, ‘it is from 
this that the Sicilians look for peace, 
and not from your lying parch- 
ments.’ (Vol. iii. p. 37.) 

These bold words prove more 
clearly than mere feats of arms the 
spirit of resistance which had awa- 
kened in Sicily. We should remem- 
ber that the century in which Inno- 
cent the Third had wielded the Ro- 
man sceptre had not yet expired; 
and though her Angevin partisanship 
had somewhat lowered her in Italy, 
the Holy See still maintained her 
moral influence unimpaired in the 
eyes of Europe. And as the war 
proceeded, a sort of reaction was 
produced, which was unfavourable 
to Sicily. The origin and merits of 
the contest were forgotten, and all 
sense of right and wrong paled be- 
fore the irresistible fact that one of 
the contending parties was in fact, 
though not in name, the Church. 

The recollection of this staggered 
many of the Sicilians themselves, 
who, the instant they recognised a 
divided duty, seemed to think that 
religion might justify even treason. 
For towards the close of the war we 
find many men of hitherto un- 
blemished honour putting this sort 
of pious compromise upon them- 
selves, and betraying the strong- 
holds of their country to the inva- 
der. Patuno and Catania, places 
of the utmost importance, were thus 
lost after successful defences; and 
in many more the treason was pre- 
vented by discovery. 

For these effects, it is true, our 
author endeavours to find a far dif- 
ferent cause, by pointing to the 
abundant means of corruption which 
the mutability of feudal tenure 

laced in the hands of the invading 
eaders. But they could deal only 
in promises contingent upon success, 
& condition in which the Sicilian 
government de facto was at least 
their equal. The lands of the rene- 
gade Lorias and Procidas would con- 
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stitute a prize sufficiently seductive 
to such mercenary patriotism as 
could be roused by no other means. 
We believe, with all submission to 
Mr. Amari, that the religious senti- 
ments we have mentioned had more 
to do with such a state of things. 
The superstition which was shocked 
at remembering that Sicily had been 
for sixteen years in arms against the 
declared allies of the Roman See, 
might think any means justifiable 
that would put an end to the con- 
test. We read with what joy the 
Aragonese hailed the (not otherwise 
advantageous) treaty of 1292, and 
the marriage of their king with an 
Angevin princess—the ‘bride of 
peace’—because they thereby were 
reconciled to the Church, though the 
only difference between them had 
been an absurd claim of Pope Mar- 
tin upon Aragon as a forfeited fief. 
Even Queen Constance, Sicilian as 
she was, shuddered at the protracted 
schism in Christendom, which the 
cause of her beloved country seemed 
to render inevitable, and retired to 
Spain, as well to escape the unholy 
strife as to atone, by the devotion of 
her remaining days, for the part 
which she had unwittingly taken in 
its origin. 

It is not then to be wondered at 
that some of the Sicilians should have 
shared these feelings; but while we 
acknowledge their foree with the 
few, we thereby throw into bolder 
relief the firmer and more far-sighted 
patriotism of that greater number 
who steadily held on their course, 
unswayed by even such a powerful 
momentum. And the existence of 
such a spirit, in our opinion, adds 
one more crown to the monument of 
‘the Vespers.’ 

We need only add that there is no 
longer any reason for our ignorance 
of the minutest trifle in this all-im- 
portant epoch in the history of mo- 
dern Europe. We can with all con- 
fidence and sincerity recommend 
Amari’s volumes as, so far as feasi- 
ble, exhausting the question as well 
as opening abundant sources of in- 
formation, which, though not hither- 
to inaccessible, have still been un- 
known. And, apart from an occa- 
sional memento that we are reading 
a translation, Lord Ellesmere’s edi- 
tion possesses attractions of style 
which, if it were possible, add a new 
interest to a most interesting subject. 
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THE LAST OF THE FINS. 
Cops, Gapvs. 


| no one family of the deep are 
the deficiencies of the ancients, 
when brought into comparifon with 
the exuberant produce of our own 
markets, so strikingly exemplified 
as in that of the cod and his next of 
kin. With the cod proper (Gadus 
Morrhua), the haddock (G. Cigilfi- 
nus), dorse (G. Mulangus), coal fish 
(G. Carbonarius), palhiah (G. Pol- 
lachius), ling or burbot (G. Lota), 
they had no acquaintance whatever ; 
indeed with the exception of the 
hake, which abounds in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is an excellent fish wher- 
ever it swims, together with a few 
delicate but pigmy codlings of its 
own,* almost all the better members 
of this family repudiating the tepid 
watersof southernseas,t never offered 
to the cooks and connoisseurs who in- 
habited their shores any individuals 
worthy a sauce. But though the 
ancient kitchens saw no specimens 
of the elite of the Dogger Bank, or 
Newfoundland, we cannot consent 
to pass over some of the more inter- 
esting species wholly sub silentio ; 
and as in speaking of the Clupean 
race we felt ourselves imperatively 
called on not to give herrings the go 
by, albeit unknown to Greek Agora 
or Latin forum; so here, prefatory 
to a notice of the classic gadus mer- 
lucius or hake, we shall pause to 
make some observations on the pot- 
bellied gastrocharybdie cod, ak on 
one or two other of the race, to which 
salted or fresh, mankind is almost as 
much indebted as to the cod itself. 
Some of the gadean etymologies are 
so strange that we cannot forbear 
giving the reader a sample. yadog 
(Gr.) and gadus (Latin), are said to 
come from the Syrian word gad 
(fish), and there is a Syrian queen 
mentioned in Atheneus whose name 
is Atergadis, i.e. Venus fish. The 
Greeks and Romans restricted the 
word to a particular species of the 


present group, and by a third caprice 
of nomenclature it now stands for a 
whole genus in modern icthyology. 
With regard to our own trivial name 
for the ‘caput’ of this tribe. ‘The 
word cod,’ says Cuvier (what ears 
some naturalists must have), ‘ is de- 
rived from gadus, which it resembles 
in sound.’ Cod meant originally a 
purse, or tnpa, and the fish was so 
called, says an ingenious finder of 
strange similitudes, ab aliqua mar- 
supii similitudine. Aliqua, indeed! 
If that he spoke to one that’s whishte, 
Or looketh on his booke ; 

Or talk not all in print or tune ; 

Saye we this, coddes head (looke) 

This man doth want his common sense. 
And morue, its French equivalent, 
comes, says Belon, from the English 
merwel, a word which, like Cuvier, 
we are unable to find in any English 
author of our acquaintance. Ac- 
cording to Aldrovandi, the word 
morrue is % Marsellois patois for a 
person with thick blubber lips, and 
is thence applied by metonymy to a 
fish like the cod, whose labial appen- 
dages are quite in character with 
this description. Being ourself un- 
acc aad with Marsellois patois, 
me, warned by Belon’s me se of 
the perils of dabbling in foreign ety- 
mologies, we leave all the responsi- 
bility of this to the manes of the 
literary executors of the venerable 
cidevant professor of natural history 
of Bologna. Cégilfinus, the modern 
Latin designation for the haddock, 
is, according to the dictum of Ron- 
dolet, and another, from the English 
words eagle and jins, which as eagles 
do not commonly exhibit these ap- 
pendages, we take leave to doubt. 
Hadou, the French for salt haddock, 
is evidently our own word gallicised. 
Of the trivial name of ‘ that most 
delicate of all gadeans,’f the dorse, 
the meaning has not, that we are 
aware of, been even attempted ; cal- 


- Two of the best known of these are the G. Minatus, which is hawked about 


Naples (with another minute pisciculus of the next family of flats, the platessa nuda, 
with which it is taken in large quantities under the well-known cry of jiche and 
suace), and secondly masdew di funnali (Phycis Mediterranea), which looks not 
unlike a tench, and is, as its name imports, peculiar to this sea. 

+ It seems a singular though it is a certain fact that the luxurious and warm 
waters of the Mediterranean in place of improving the fishy fibre generally dete- 


riorate it. 
+ Cuvier, 
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larias,* its present Latin designation, 
is also a classic name, but incorrectly 
endorsed upon this species. The 
whiting is evidently so called from 
the silvery whiteness of its abdomen 
and under flanks. Merlangus, its 
icthyologic name, comes of course 
from merlan, but whence that comes 
still wants interpretation. Belon 
makes an amusing blunder regard- 
ing the nomenclature of the G. Car- 
bonarius, a species next akin to this 
fish. In order to contrive a plau- 
sible derivation for this word he is 
necessitated first to mis-spell it, and 
for ‘coal’ to read from a private 
manuscript of his own ‘colle,’ or 
glue fish; and having got thus far 
(cen'est que le premier pas qui coute) 
he ingenuously wonders why this 
particular species should be selected 
out of a tribe, all of which yield 
large quantities of isinglass or fish- 
glue, to receive a name derived from 
this substance which it yields in 
common with so many other indi- 
viduals, several of om furnish 
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it in yet more copious supplies. 
Cuvier says that coal fish is de- 
rived from colin, a word by which 
French sailors are in the habit of 
designating it; this would do very 
well if the dark brown hue of the 
body, whence the northern words 
kohl and coal fish, and the corres- 
ponding Latin word carbonarius, 
used by Linneus for the species, 
were not a better and the anle 
one. After having fished for the 
pollack’s (G. Pollachius) name for 
some time to no purpose, we at 
length give up the sport. As to the 
unde derivatur of the word burbot, 
which is a fresh water gadean, we 
are equally without information. 
Lastly, for the modern merlucius or 
sea pike, no fitter or more charac- 
teristic name could have been pos- 
sibly bestowed on the all voracious 
fish that bears it. And now havin 
called over the general muster-ro 
of names of the present section, we 
proceed to introduce a few to our 
readers ; and first the 


Gapvus Morruva, or Con.t 


It wulld be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this most service- 
able fish: when, writes an accom- 
plished author towards the com- 
mencement of the tenth century, 
Gaspard de Corte Real, a Portuguese 
gentleman, jealous of the Spaniards, 
and their rival in the desire of dis- 
covering new countries, cast anchor 
in the midst of the fogs of the savage 
coasts of a sterile island, on landing 
for the first time in Newfoundland, 
though he certainly did not think 
that he was opening for Europe a 
source of riches more profitable, 
7 certain, and far = inex- 
haustible than those which the proud 
rivals of his nation derived from the 
mines of Potosi, the conquest of 


which had been effected with such 
effusion of blood; the fact has so 
turned out, and a fish in other re- 
spects by no means remarkable, has 
become in the hands of almost every 
nation in Europe the origin of one 
of their most assured and lucrative 
branches of commerce. But though 
Newfoundland was thus discovered, 
and afterwards visited by the Nor- 
wegians as early as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, its fishy depths ap- 
pear to have remained generally un- 
explored, and its very existence on the 
globe for the most part lost sight of, 
tillthe region was once more revisited 
in the year 1497, by one John Cabot, 
in the pay of Henry VIII., who 
thereupon imposed on the whole of 





- There is a fish, perhaps a gadean, mentioned “by Pliny, and called by him 


callarias, which some have supposed to be the haddock. 


Apprized of this, and 


going for a brief sojourn to the city of the Clyde, an easy etymologist might readily 
persuade himself that the never ceasing cry of ‘caller haddie’ under his window was 
tautological, and that callar and haddie was the Scotch mode of pronouncing Pliny’s 
callarias, and our haddock vox et praterea/ The haddock was unknown to Pliny, 
not being a Mediterranean fish. There is also a gadean, a Rhine fish not unlike 
the haddock, which those of the district salt and dry much after the manner of the 


Scotch in curing that species. 


They call it Aberdanum, and here again a too con- 


fiding etymologist on first seeing a spread eagled (gilfinus fresh smoked from 
Aberdeen would probably seek to connect the two words, though he would of course 
only lose his time, as is often done over a mere coincidence of sound / 

+ Sable, a chevron between three cod fish naiant argent, are borne as arms by 
the family of Codd; and azure, three cod fish naiant in pale argent, are the arms 
(Moule.) 


of the family of Beck. 
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his evpnea, both island and main- 
land, the same name which at pre- 
sent is confined to the island exclu- 
sively. Cabot not only refound the 
land but discovered the cod, a dis- 
covery which he communicated on 
his return home, and of which man 
nations besides our own forthwit 
reaped the eae, by setting up 
an extensive line of fisheries all along 
the east and south coasts of the 
island. Nor was the sea the only 
source of profit to those hardy 
sailors; the island itself for some 
time after it had been thus taken 
possession of, was found to be rich 
in bears, beavers, red foxes, martins, 
and hares, and a profitable trade was 
carried on with the Indians for the 
skins of these animals, which were 
then shipped to Ceylon. At first, 
deterred by the fears of a winter's 
campaign in this inhospitable region, 
no one seems to have thought of re- 
siding permanently at Newfound- 
land; by degrees, however, men 
took courage and made one or two 
attempts, which, though failures, led 
ultimately to others, of which the 
issue was more fortunate, and the 
success at last complete. The first 
Englishman who essayed to make 
Newfoundland his winter quarters 
was a merchant named Hoare, but 
after encountering great hardships 
he was at length compelled to give 
uP the attempt, and to return to 

ngland. In 1583, a half brother 
of Sir W. Raleigh made a second 
attempt with five vessels and two 
hundred people to establish a colony 
there; his failure was more signal 
and disastrous than the first had 
been, ending in the total loss of the 
crews. In 1623, Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards Lord Baltimore, actually 
formed a colony in the south-eastern 
art of the island, which he called 

vaion, and over which he appointed 
his son governor. As this gentle- 
man is reported to have repaired 
thither in order that he ‘might 
freely enjoy the profession of the 
Catholic religion,’ [ could not have 
selected a more appropriate spot— 
the fogs of Newfoundland would be 
no doubt a fit subject for daily pe- 
nance, and if he were sonnei 
inclination aswell as by conscience, he 
might addict himself to the innocent 
unrestricted use of nothing more 
carnal than cod and salmon all the 
days of his life, 
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Under our most religious and 

acious King Carlo Dolce the 
mene a tax which the French had 
hitherto paid to England in acknow- 
ledgment of our courtesy in lettin 
them fish there, was abrogated, com 
our flourishing cod trade, which had 
at one time occupied eight thousand 
hands, and given employment to 
two hundred vessels, began to stag- 
ger, whilst that of France throve in 
ae and our Gallic neigh- 

ours were all cock-a-hoop; but 
Englishmen are not so easily bul- 
lied out of their rights: Dieu et 
mon droit is a motto which we do 
not write up everywhere in large 
letters for nothing. This was a les- 
son in which John Bull was now 
determined to instruct their gracious 
king and his graceless favourites. A 
princely cod merchant, in 1676, 
took with him one hundred and two 
twenty-gun ships, and two ships of 
war, a (in spite of French fortifi- 
cation) succeeded in a capture of so 
many not Frenchmen but cod, as 
brought him in no less a sum than 
386,400/. What France could not 
effect by open force she next at- 
tempted by covert encroachment, 
and in spite of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which had awarded Newfoundland 
to the English, la grande nation 
again outwitted us, for in 1721 she 
had in her employ no less than four 
hundred vessels trading in cod, 
which quite eclipsed our own, and 
chiefly supplied the foreign markets 
with their morue. Emboldened by 
success they took, in 1762, during 
our first George’s reign, forcible pos- 
session of the island, but had only 
salted their cod in peace for one 
year, when it was again wrested 
from them by the English. After 
various altercations on both sides, the 
French at length set fire to and con- 
sumed all our drying stages, which 
was a grievous loss, amply retaliated 
no doubt by the English. In view of 
this and similar acts of violence and 
misrule, ‘1 need not,’ says Mr. Pitt 
in 1800, ‘ urge upon oes, that 
the fishery of Newfoundland has 
been for two centuries the constant 
object of rivalship between the 
French and English.’ And ‘at this 
time’ (1831), writes the author of 
the article ‘Cod’ in the Penny Cy- 
clopedia, ‘ it is far from being placed 
on a satisfactory footing, though the 
sovereignty of the island as settled 
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by the treaty of Utrecht remains un- 
disputed.’ Destenctaly for all men, 
cod, when fished for at a right 
depth (viz. at from twenty-five to 
fifty fathoms), are to be found in 
vast quantities in many other parts 
of the watery world, as well as over 
the summit of the great submarine 
mountain, which was for a time 
looked upon as their great and al- 
most exclusive depdt. So long back 
as in the days of Edward IV., when 
English fishermen were strictly pro- 
hibited the cod trade in the isles of 
Sweden and Denmark, and were 
especially warned off the coasts of 
Iceland, the exports from these 
places was known to be so great, as 
to have induced our prudent Queen 
Elizabeth first to beg permission, 
and then to take ‘ French leave’ to 
send her subjects to Iceland to 
fish during the reign of Christian 
the Fourth of Denmark. The Dog- 
ger Bank has long been famous 
as a submarine gife for cod, and 
deep sunk hordes of these fish are 
now known to lie close upon our 
own shores, and sastioiatle to 
abound along the Norfolk and Lin- 
coln coasts; whilst of late years a 
greater take of cod has been effected 
off those of New England, than 
from the fishery of Newfoundland 
itself; they are therefore a most 
widely distributed fish, and being 
exceedingly prolific as well, we have 
every reason to believe that remotest 
posterity will continue to eat cod 
and oyster sauce with as little stint 
as ourselves.* Twenty years ago it 
was computed that twenty thousand 
sailors were employed, who carried 
off 36,000,000 from Newfoundland 
alone ; even on our own shores cod is 
sometimes so common as to become 
a drug in provincial markets, so 
that instances have occurred of very 
fine specimens finding no sale. Mr. 
Yarrell gives a remarkable instance 
of one weighing seventy pounds, 
sold at Scarborough for a shilling. 
The maintenance of the supply from 
these enormous and inexhaustible 
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cod banks will not excite surprise 
when we consider the unprecedented 
fecundity of the females ; in the abdo- 
men of one mother, and she a mode- 
rate-sized coddess of nine pounds 
weight only, nine hundred thousand 
eggs have Sonn discovered ; what in- 
crease, then, in spite of every con- 
ceivable deduction, might we not 
~ from shoals so generally dis- 
tributed, containing myriadsin which 
many of the members are of much 
larger dimensions. It may not be 
out of place here to give a few par- 
ticulars of the craft of cod-fishing, 
as it is pursued at Newfoundland, 
where, ‘all we export for all our 
rich returns, is a fittle spirits, pro- 
visions, fishing lines, and fishing- 
hooks ;’+ so that, as M. Lacepede 
observes, the matter is one worthy 
to engage the attention of all en- 
lightened persons, philosophers and 
philanthropists ; and therefore is he 
solicitous that the patriots of his own 
country should joi with him in the 
vow, que la grande nation lorsque 
elle verra luire le jour fortuné ow 
Volivier de la paix balancera sa 
téte sacrée, et les palmes du génie 
x. Tt... .. quellen’oublie pas son zéle 
éclairé pour les—cod fisheries. From 
the same author we learn several 
interesting particulars respecting the 
mode of conducting these, whether 
on land or on ship board. He be- 
gins by informing us that nets were 
first employed, but when it was 
found that these were liable to lace- 
ration, and were not unfrequently 
swept away by marine monsters shut 
up in the mesh work, the fishermen 
at length adopted the plan, now 
universally pursued, of Jlong-line 
fishing; the length of these lines 
varies with the time of year, being 
of from five to twenty fathoms 
during the shore fishing, which com- 
mences in April; and from thirty to 
forty fathoms when the crews fol- 
low the fish as they recede from the 
shore, and continue to take them at 
that depth till December, after which 
winter prorogues the proceedings. 


* This inference is borne out by what we read of their stratification in the sites 
where they occur, which is so dense and deep that nothing seems to affect it: in 
spite of the myriads upon myriads devoured by wild birds and ravenous sea mon- 
sters, and the quantity (a very small one comparatively) abstracted by man, all 
that is necessary in this fishery is to be incessantly dropping and drawing up the 
line ; as long as the fisherman’s arm is equal to the effort, so long he may count his 
fish by the time it requires to draw them up. 


+ Burke. 
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The trading captains bring their ves- 
selsto the Bank as early as practicable 
in spring; the object of this being 
to secure a good station, which, when 
most of the shipping is already on 
the spot, may not be quite so easy 
to effect. When the vessels have 
east anchor, the waters around 
speedily are enlivened with a flotilla 
of boats, sent out by their respective 
crews to procure bait; the baits 
used vary considerably, but owing 
to the great voracity of the fish, all 
are alike successful, cod, like sharks, 
swallowing not only all kinds of fish, 
and shell-fish, whole or in fragments, 
fresh or salted, but bolting bits of 
wood or red cloth, and sometimes, 
as appears from the subjoined anec- 
dote, a whole book.* Their voracity 
is in a great measure accounted for 
by the rapidity of their assimilation, 
which enables them to convert had- 
dock and other prey into cod in a 
few hours ;+ and so potent is the 
action of the gastric juice, that it 
turns the shells of lobsters and crabs 
red, as if they had been recently 
boiled. In spite of the almost in- 
cessant bickerings of rival crews, 
certain by-laws, framed for the 

ood of each ship, are rigidly ad- 

ered to; amongst these, it is en- 
acted that the man who catches 
fewest fish (a point easily settled by 
counting the tongues){ shall clean 
the deck and throw the heads over- 
board; to avoid which often cold, 
and, after a day’s hard labour, al- 
ways fatiguing job, the men are all 
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eager to anticipate each other, and 
to apply themselves as early as may 
be to the morning’s work. As soon 
as a fish has been hooked and hauled 
up (sometimes in his greédiness he 
is caught by two fishermen at once, 
when he becomes the property of 
the one who hooks him nearest the 
eye) the captor removes the tongue, 
and hands him to a second execu- 
tioner, the decolleur, who, cutting 
off the head, passes him over to an- 
other functionary, who cuts the 
body open, and ripping out the liver 
and intestines, puts him into the 
hands of the trancheur, to remove, 
by means of an exceedingly sharp 
knife, the ribs and upper vertebra, 
and who then, either splitting him 
open from the head to the caudal fin, 
dresses him @ plat; or if only from 
the gills te the anal fin, & la rond ;§ 
other hands having next carefully 
spunged and dried, he is then handed 
over to the salter, who rubs the car- 
case with one-sixth of its weight of 
salt, and then gives it over to the 
last man, whoarranges all the carcases 
in rows, and finally barrels them. 
That part of the proceedings of the 
Petit Andrés and Trois Echelles, 
who first operate upon him, is given 
by Lacepede with the precision of 
an historian describing the execution 
of some state prisoner :—L’etéteur 
saisit @abord la morue, en place & 
Saux la téte sur le bord de la table, 
la cerne avec un couteau a deux 
tranchans, nommé couteau a éteter ; 
quand la morue est decollée l'éteteur 


* A fish, furnishing the University of Cambridge with a religious feast, was the 


occasion of a tract entitled, Vow Piscis, or the Book Fish, containing three treatises, 
which were found in the belly of a cod in Cambridge market at midsummer eve, 


1626. This fish is said to have been taken in Lynn deeps, and was carried to the 
Vice-Chancellor by the beadle on the discovery of a book within it: as it made its 
appearance at the commencement, the very time when good learning and good cheer 
were most expected, it was quaintly remarked, ‘that this sea guest had brought his 
book and his carcase to furnish both’ (Moule). It is to be hoped that the learning 
he brought in his belly was not so out of sexson as he himself must have been at 
midsummer. The parallel story of the shark who swallowed a log-book thrown over- 
board to him by a pirate, and afterwards repenting took the first hook that offered, 
and turned king’s evidence so as to hang the villain by the revelation of the docu- 
ment in his inside, is doubtless familiar to most of our readers. 

+ If a haddock be left on a small line for a tide over a cod bank, it generally 
disappears, and a cod is found occupying its place on the barbs; six hours are said 
to suffice for the conversion of any other fish into gadus morrhua. 

t+ These are separated as soon as the fish is hauled up, and kept with the sounds 
for salting, as a great delicacy: this practice is, it appears, very ancient. 

§ ‘The fish of Egypt, as shown in the paintings on the walls of the Theban 
palaces (vide Caillard’s Egypt) were divided lengthwise by a knife, not unlike that 
now used for splitting the cod fish of Newfoundland ; their fish were cured with 
fossil salt, procured from the African Desert, sea salt being deemed by the priesta 
impure.’ (Moule.) 
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enleve toutes les entrailles, et ayant 
Jini son operation il pousse le corps 
@ Uhabilleur,* qui le saisit de la 
main gauche et qui tient de la main 
droite le couteau & habiller,t dont 
les fonctions consistent a Vouvrir de- 
puis la gorge jusqu’ alanus. Allthe 
fish, however, are not salted in this 
way—some (stock-fish) are merely 
sun-driedt on a stick, and a good 
many used to be towed away alive 
in perforated boxes, care being taken 
to prick the swim-bladder, which 
kept the fish from rising, and so 
from sustaining bodily injury against 
the top of the case. This practice, 
in consequence of the far greater 
supplies of cod obtained now than 
formerly, has no doubt been given 
up, as it would, at the present low 

rice paid for this species, scarcely 

e remunerative. The whole of the 
cod’s carease, like that of the stur- 

eon, is eaten, and no portion is in- 
erior meat; the gills alone are not 
cooked, but carefully collected for 
future bait ; the tongue is considered 
on all hands a prime delicacy ; the 
skin and swim bladder (or sounds), 
beside their place on the epicure’s 
plate, yield an isinglass extensively 
used by brewers, and not inferior to 
that of the sturgeon itself; the eggs 
and intestines, the ‘ noues and rogues’ 
of the French, enjoy with many a 
reputation at least equal to these 
last; the bones, from which oil is 
extracted, not only feed the Kamts- 
chatka dog, and, mixed with ma- 
rine plants, the Icelander’s cattle,§ 
but, * properly dried, constitute the 
fuel of the desolate steppes of the 








* The terms severally employed to express the eee of cutting open dif- 
ferent fish are strangely various: thus the reader wi 
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icy sea;’ lastly, the liver of the fish 
is not only the finest of hepatic 
luxuries, but yields half its volume 
in oil. The mode originally had re- 
course to for procuring this, was to 
punch a hole in a tub, line it well 
with spruce boughs, and then place 
the livers upon the top to corrupt in 
the sun; when putrefaction had 
commenced, the oil began to run 
apace from the putrilaginous mass, 
and in less than a week the whole 
had dripped through the boughs into 
a ti te underneath to receive 
it; this, though at first only gene- 
rally known as a better sort of lamp 
oil, and to curriers in particular, in 
their trade, as communicating more 
suppleness to leather than that of 
the whale, was even then valuable ; 
its commercial importance, however, 
has of late years greatly increased, 
owing to its present large employ- 
ment in medicine. 

Of the vast variety of drugs used 
or misused by the medical practi- 
tioner, the majority certainly produce 
no sort of impression on his mind— 
the fiat of routine rhubarb pill, the 
petty tyranny of the black dose, or 
the mild control of a chalk mixture ; 
all drugs, in a word, for the minor 
ills of life, make no appeal to the 
sensibility ; but some medicines can- 
not be viewed or prescribed with 
quite the same stoical indifference. 

aphian blue pill suggests a new 
view of ‘Love among the roses,’|| 
which, in spite of all his veneration 
for an orthodox pharmacopeeia, and 
all the poetry of Fracastarius§] to 
back its pretensions, must be re- 





1 remember when he puts the 


slice into a fish, that he gobbets trout, truncheons eel, fins chub, tusks barbel, 
splates pike, solays bream, and sides haddock. 

+ ‘The sun during the summer months is very scorching in Newfoundland ; 
the nights and mornings beg temperate and pleasant, so that the operation of 


drying is generally a very easy one.’ 


t This name, which is also given to ling and haddock similarly preserved, is 





either so called because the carcase is spread-eagled across transverse sticks in the 
drying, or because it is as hard as a stick and requires a bastinado before it can be 
dressed. Immense quantities of this fish are exported from the north. ‘Gules, a 
#tock-fish, argent, crowned, or, are the appropriate arms of Iceland; these arms 
are borne by the Kings of Denmark in the royal achievement, illustrating in the 
simplest manner the source of a chief part of their revenue. The Bawdes of Bed- 
fordshire quarterings exhibit three headless fish, presumed, perhaps not unwarrant- 
ably, to be stock-fish.” (Moule.) 

§ This is a very ancient practice in vogue amongst the ichthyophagi in the 
days of Arrian and Alexander, and of course long before. 

|| Blue pill is made by triturating mercury in conserve of roses, till the two are 
intimately mixed. 
{i See his poem, ‘De Morbo Gallico.’ 
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rded with a sensible disrelish; 
rimstone, too, albeit lotum well and 
‘washed,’ no medical man will ever 
fancy clean enough to finger, or de- 
sire to put its ‘ flowers’ to his nose ; 
and as to every ointment, since 
the day for smearing the person 
with fragrant grease has passed 
(however rare or costly), fe re- 
gards the gallipots which contain 
them, with decided subnausea; re- 
membering only the vile purposes 
to which they are put. But of 
all painful drugs to contemplate, 
that which is daily applied to the 
moribund nostril of hundreds, that 
deathbed drug, the overpowering 
ether, which escaping from the 
narrowest chink in a phial, comes 
fitfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath 
escaped from the charnel-house to 
force upon his memory many a 
scene of sorrow where he has in- 
haled it, in presence of the last 
struggles of the departing, and amid 
the sobs, wailings, and faintings of 
the bereaved—he recoils from with 
detestation and loathing. Other 
medicines convey pleasanter sen- 
suous impressions, and suggest plea- 
santer trains of thought: colehicum, 
that assuages as by a charm the 
anguish of acute rheumatism; qui- 
nine, that paralyses the violence of 
ague, and looses his victim from the 
punctual foe’s attack—the sealed 
mottled wrapper, with its two blue 
papers enclosed, and a doctor, worthy 
a saint’s name on the cover; the 
powder that dovers the unhappy off 
to sleep, and ‘closes lids though 
sullied with a tear;’ hemlock, that 
mitigates the spasmodic sufferings 
of hooping-cough; and belladona, 
the antidote to that malignest of 
scourges which ofttimes, not content 
with taking our first-born, departs 
not till it has swept the nursery with 
the besom of destruction, and stilled 
for ever the sweet jargoning of infant 
voices lately heard exulting in the 
now hashed. chamber with its drawn 
blind, are associated with pleasanter 
feelings; nor do those vile drugs, 
the foetids, ‘valerian,’ ‘assafotida 
and musk,’ by which he has so often 
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been compromised with pouting fair 
ones (who coquettishly vowed to give 
him and them up together, though 
they happily afterwards thought 
better of it, and have long since been 
happily married and mamma’d) ; or 
that benumbing chloroform which an- 
nihilates pain, and robs the surgeon’s 
saw, probe, and bistoury of half their 
terrors, presentthemselves toview un- 
appreciated or unfelt. But with what 
still greater wonder and complacency 
must every enlightened physician 
now-a-days contemplate that wholl 

unexpected and invaluable ally whic 

suffering lungs have recently secured 
from the iatric liver of the cod.* 
Alere flammam—to feed common 
lamps—was, till lately, all it professed 
to do; butnow its vaunt is, alere vitam 
—to replenish the lamp of life when 
burning low and threatening to go 
out. About sixty years have elapsed 
since Dr. Bardsley first sounded its 
praises; but scarce a dozen have 
passed since it was fairly put upon 
trial in this country, and everybody 
now knows the result. Thousands of 
cases hitherto most unpromising, 
have, under its auspices, saidea 
changed their aspect, and looked 
bright: here, a fair girl hastening to 
decay, had scarcely taken a few doses, 
when the ominous cough was appeas- 
ed, she recovered her roses, smiled 
once more on a reassured family of 
friends, and went on her way rejoic- 
ing ; there a case of graver import, 
which had whispered death to the 
inquiring ear, made a stand, rallied, 
cal consumption was, for the time, 
arrested in mid course; and again, 
in patients still further reduced by 
the blighting malady, the administra- 
tion of the bland oil was frequently 
observed to respite, soften, and 
assuage, sufferings beyond its power 
to remove. Scepticism, by slow de- 
grees, made way to conviction; and 
he who, a few years ago, would 
justly have passed for a quack who 
should have pretended to cure con- 
sumption, is nowcountenanced —_ 
where by brother practitioners, who 
have all the same story to tell, till 
the world at large has become con- 


* What calendared saint, whose illumined name shines in Roman missal or 
breviary, can show half so many or so well attested cases of miraculous cure as have 


emanated from the body of this fish ? 


Verily, as shoemakers and cabmen have 


their patron saints, St. Crispin and St. Fiacre, the doctor ought to insist on notice 
of the next vacancy occurring at the Vatican, on the canonization of St. Gadus, 
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vinced of the fact ; and there is now 
not a village apothecary through the 
length and breadth as isle who 
has not himself witnessed some of 
the endless beneficent wonders which 
this penetrating balm, under the 
Divine blessing, has already worked, 
and is daily working, among the 
children of men. 

The Church of Rome is as much 
beholden to cod as the doctors 
themselves ; on it the faithful faith- 
fully fast more than upon any other 
species; this very important duty of 
icthyophagizing, dates some way 
back in ecclesiastical history. ‘It 
was taught,’ says Mr. ade, ‘ be- 
fore the age of printing, by means 
of rude sculptures and pictures; 
and these necessary helps to public 
devotion are also to be unl on the 
inrichments of architecture. A 
grotesque figure, with outstretched 
arms, holding up the fish, and the 
wassail bowl, is shown in one of the 
capitals in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral. So early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century opsophagy 
was enjoined, in order that men 
should slay their bodies with the 
cold fleme of fish eating (Tyndall) ; 
and in support of it, as the amusing 
author just cited further instructs 
us, one Juan Ruez wrote a poem, 
‘which is not without humour and 
sprightliness, in which the beasts 
and the fish are arrayed in mortal 
combat, and which ends in the total 
discomfiture of the former, the 
fish and the holy cause obtain the 
victory, and Mrs. Lent condemns 
Mr. Carnal for his contumacy, to 
fast (unless in case of illness) upon 
one spare meal of fish a day.’ Per- 
haps, however, in their origin, these 
compulsory fish meals were not so 
much based on religious motives as 
on those suggested by political expe- 
diency ; it was even thought by some, 
that the practice should be enforced, 
as in accordance with a law of 
nature. As old Tusser sings— 


The land doth will, the sea doth wish, 
Spare sometimes flesh, and feed on fish. 


And in compliance with some such 
notion, we find, after the Reforma- 
tion, the law enjoining it still in 
force. The sumptuary ee 


ot Edward VI. and Elizabeth, were 
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just as stringent in this matter as 


the Papal. The Statutes 2, 3 Ed- 
ward, c. 6, p. 19, professes to have 
these three objects in view: Ist, the 
better observance of Fridays and 
Saturdays, and other times of accus- 
tomed abstinence; 2nd, that fisher- 
men may thereby the rather be set to 
work ; and 3rd, that by eating fish, 
much flesh may be saved and in- 
creased. Burnet, in his History of 
the Reformation, gives as many 
good reasons for obedience to the 
same—viz., that fish eating affords 
due sustenance, as a means to virtue, 
and to subdue men’s bodies to their 
soul and spirit; that it encourages 
the fishing trade, and that it saves 
flesh. The despisers of this act 
were liable to imprisonment, and no 
flesh was allowed during incarcera- 
tion, except to such as might be 
duly authorized to receive it—viz., 
‘the sick, the aged, the infirm, and, 
finally, women being great with 
child, who were allowed to partici- 
pate in such one kind of flesh as they 
shall have a great lust unto.’ To 
the two primary fish days (Friday 
and Saturday) Queen Elizabeth 
added a third (Wednesday) to be 
observed in the same: manner— 
allowing, however, one dish of flesh, 
provided there be at the same meal 
consumed three dishes of sea fish ; 
though during certain seasons this 
permission did not extend either to 
beef or veal. How long these re- 
strictions were enforced we do not 
know ; but when once the religious 
motive was eliminated, they would 
probably soon come to be disregarded 
and obsolete. 

Perhaps the following charade, 
with which we close our notice upon 
cod, may not be familiar to all our 
readers :-— 

Cut off my head, and singular I act ; 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear ; 

Cut off my tail and head—oh! wondrous 
fact, 

Although my middle’s left, there’s no- 
thing here. 

What, is my head cut off !—a sounding 
sea. 

What, is my tail cut offf—a flowing 
river. 

Far in the ocean depths, I fearless play ; 

Giver of sweetest sounds, yet mute for 
ever. 
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Gapus Mertucivs (Hake). 


Ovr somewhat lengthy notice of 
the cod will preclude the saying any- 
thing of many other gadideans, almost 
as beneficial to mankind as the cod 
itself. Of the haddock, which an 
English admiral* ‘clutches in his 
strong right hand,’ and a German 
Baront ‘embays’ over the episcopal 
hat of an ecclesiastical ancestor; of 
whiting, which fresh, ne poise non plus 
dans l’estomac que pendus & la cein- 
ture, and fried, ornamented the 
coronation fish banquet of Catherine, 
Queen of Henry V.; of ling, which 
the third Edward thought sovaluable 
as, Numa-like, to tax the sale of it; of 
the burbot or coney fish, between 
two of which, ‘ argent on a chevron 
azure a coney courant,’ is conspicu- 
ous in the arms of a Gloster pre- 
late ;{ and to procure constant sup- 
plies of which a French Countess is 
said to have sunk half her fortune ; 
of these and other notabilities of the 
present family we cannot here speak, 
but must reserve our remaining 
‘few words’ for the gadus mer- 
lucius, or hake, the pseudo-descen- 
dant of the ancient ass fish. This 
some of our older naturalists for 
awhile gave out to be the haddock, 
because of his Norman name of 
donkey, an asinine stripe across the 
shoulders,§ and the barbel below his 
jaw ; till it was discovered that the 
haddock was not a Mediterranean 
fish; and the hake, a near neigh- 
bour, whose general hue of body 
was sufficiently asinine to sustain 
the simile, ro who, moreover, fre- 


* Sir Nicholas Haddock. 


which reason he is not always to be taken 


ment. 


taken all the year round. 


+ Baron Von Eytzing. 


quented that sea, was made to sup- 
plant him. 

The grounds upon which the mo- 
dern merlucius or sea pike, and the 
ancient marine donkey were assumed 
to be identical, will scarcely bear the 
test of inquiry, as indeed Hardouin 
confesses, declaring that though he 
translates Pliny’s word Asellus by 
Merlucius or Hake,he does so rather 
out of respect to the opinion of the 
learned than because he considers 
the fact to be certain and established. 
In order to put the reader in a capa- 
city to judge on what slight grounds 
this opinion has been hazarded, we 
will now give him all the details fur- 
nished by classic authors respecting 
this fish. Varro says that asellus is 
named from the ass-like hue of his 
skin; Aristotle, that he is a ground 
fish, who buries himself temporarily 
in the sand,|| where, by means of 
little oral appendages, he inveigles 
his prey after the manner of the fish- 
ing frog; this indolent mode of 
sustentation has procured for the 
Greek ass fish the reproachful term 
of sluggard, ovwy vwOporv yevoc, as we 
readin Oppian. lian adds to this, 
that he is of a solitary turn,** hating 
society—in short, quite a misicthys, 
that he carries his heart in his 
stomachtf and stones in his head.tt 
Putting all these several hints to- 
gether, they furnish, we think, 
abundant evidence that the ass-fish 
cannot be the hake; for in the first 
place the hake has no barbels,$§ 
employs force not stratagem for his 


t Cheney. 

§ Thus Lister, interpreting a passage of Varro, says — ‘ Ex virgatis maculis 
nigris ad scapulas et secundum ventrem asinorum instar nomen habet.’—Lisr. 
in Apic. ‘ 

|| The ovog, says Aristotle, is one of those fish which hide for a season, for 


Pliny and Elian repeat the same state- 


Pliny says this retreat takes place during the great heats of summer. Elian, 
at the rising of the dog-star, and that it lasts for sixty days. 


The hake, however, as 


"| The onos hides in sand, while it employs, like the fishing frog, certain oral ap- 
pendages, which the sailors call the paBdéea, angler’s tackle, by means of which they 
entice the little fish, who are deceived by these movements, mistaking them for the 


undulations of fucus. 


** wovorporog eort, Kai ody ddAotg Brody odk avexerat. 

tt exer 6 dpa iyObwy pévoc dvtug tv TH yaorpi Thy Kapdiay. 

Tt Eyec dé vy Lyvepary AiBove, otrepody toixact pia rd oxHpa. 

$$ The presence or absence of these appurtenances and differences of the 
back fins have caused the genus gadus to be divided into several subgenera as fol- 


lows :— 


1. Cod, haddock, dorse, which have three dorsal and two anal fins, and one 


barbel at the lower jaw. 
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livelihood, and is by no means a 
sluggard in disposition; neither does 
he hide himself from observation in 
the sand; nor has he large stones in 
his head; nor is his heart set and 
centred (unless metaphorically, after 
the manner of gluttons generally) in 
his stomach, but in the usual place ; 
and these great difficulties led a dis- 
tinguished French naturalist of the 
old school to abandon the merlucius 
in favour of a more promising fish 
belonging to another subdivision of 
the genus gadus. To Belon is the 

lory due of having found, on the 

retan coast, a fish which, in many 
important particulars, accords per- 
fectly with the ass-fish of the an- 
cients, and notably so with Aristo- 
tle’s first requisite; the oral appen- 
dages we call barbels, of which it has 
three, two attached to the under and 
one to the upper lip; another cir- 
cumstance much in favour of Belon’s 
view is, that the Cretans call this fish 
gadeisparo or ass-fish. It is un- 
gracious, having half persuaded the 
reader as oneself that this must be 
the old, lost gadean at last, to be 
compelled to ask why, were this fre- 

uenter of the Cretan coast indeed 
the asellus redivivus, does he only 
hug the shores of Crete, and absent 
himself from his former well-known 
sites, and why is he not seen in the 
Nice or Neapolitan markets, where 
formerly his ancestors abounded ? 
We, therefore, rather incline to think 
that though Belon’s individual might 
be the asellus, as far as outward 
appearances go, a common Medi- 
terranean fish, the Phycis Mediter- 
ranz or sea-tench, which is a cod, 
and has a barbel and a large head, 
which might make the epicures of 
antiquity take a great fancy to it, is, 
more probably than any other 
species, the ancient ovog of Aristotle 
and asellus of Pliny, the only com- 
mon gadean with barbels frequenting 
southern seas. The hake, then, not 
being the old donkey-fish, we shall 
restrict ourselves to say but few 
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words respecting him. As to his 
culinary merits they stand very high. 
*Asello post lupum precipuam fuisse 
auctoritatem,’ was, Pliny assures us, 
the opinion of Laberius the poet, and 
of C. Nepos the historian, eeably 
to which Galen places sob prime 
fish as labrax, soles, mullets, and 
mugils, after this in goodness, and 
says in his treatise on dietetics that 
a good asellus may compete with 
the best saxatile fish. ‘ Aselli si 
probo utantur alimento et in mari 
puro degunt carnis bonitate cum 
saxatilibus contendunt.’ * Post 
asellum diaria non amo,’ says Petro- 
nius. ‘ At tam deformi non dignus 
nomine asellus,’ says Ovid, and Api- 
cius gives several elaborate recipes 
for dressing it. Its culinary charac- 
ter is very much that of the haddock 
and hake, which are both in high 
repute; but as no fish, or any 
earthly thing, ever gave univer- 
sal satisfaction, of the haddock (of 
which one must winter in Glasgow 
thoroughly to know the value and 
reputation,) Turner has said that 
‘its flesh is unwholesome, and even 
prone to excite fever:’ and Arche- 
stratus records of the ovoc, that 
though others find it light and 
pleasant food, to himself it is not 
palatable — csopgny 8 rpepe riva 
capka, Kadwe ody Héeiay ipo. The 
testimony of the former is certainly 
not to be credited, nor probably that 
of the Greek gourmet, which was at 
variance with the world at large. 
Idiosyncracies in taste go for little 
some persons’ vitiated palates bribe 
their tongues to disparage turtle, 
and to profess mutton as preferable 
to venison: here at least public 
opinion may be a — to 
private judgment. The pleasantest 
way we think of dressing haddock 
or hake is in curry.* 

The hake (unhke Aristotle’s ovog 
which is solitary) goes about in 
great bodies, soll te eminently gre- 
garious; they are a very greed 
fish, and as fond of pouching pil 


2. Whiting, coal-fish, pollock, possessed ‘of three dorsal and two anal fins, 


and no barbels. 


3. Hake, which shows two dorsal and one anal fin, and no barbels, and, 
4. Ling, with the fins as in the last, with one or more barbels, according to 


the species. 


* Besides the more usual culinary methods had recourse to in preparing the 
haddock for the table, the Poles, Germans, and Belgians, are in the habit of seasoning 
it with turmeric, which is said to communicate both a flavour and an agreeable colour 


to the flesh. 
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chards as the cod is of lining his 
inside with them: they get through 
a dozen of these clupeans in a ve 
short time; but, like all fish wit 
teeth, are not scrupulous against 
whom they whet them, and we must 
—— to the discredit of the Nea- 
politan hake, that of the quantities 
we used to inspect in the fish market 
there, most of them exhibited the tail 
or half the body of some young codlin 
(generally a brother hake) projecting 
from the mouth, the head and shoul- 
ders of which they had gorged like 
boas, and quite digested, while the 
tail had scarce ceased to quiver. 
The Mediterranean abounds in hake, 
and it is equally common in the north. 
No country is better off for supplies 
of this fish than our own; forty 
thousand in one day have been 
landed on the shores of Mount Ba 
in Cornwall: the quantity taken olf 
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various parts of the Irish coast is 
immense: they may be said almost 
to encircle the Emerald Isle; the 
men of Wexford make a good thing 
of the banks which lie off their 
county; Galway Bay is called also 
‘ the Bay of Hakes ;’ and Waterford, 
scarcely behind Wexford, has yielded 
one thousand line fish to six men in 
a night. 

ake is frequently borne in 
heraldry, in allusion to the name: 
‘ Sable semé of cross crosslets fitchy : 
three hakes hauriant argent,’ are the 
arms of the family of Hacket of 
Newtown, Isle of Wight. The 
Hackcheds of Ireland adopt the same 
fish; the Hacket and Doxay families 
in Ireland, and the Devonshire 
Hakes, quarter their namesakes 
hauriant, on their arms azure, vert, 
and or. 


PiLevRONEcTS oR Frat Fisx. 
Brill and soles are nutritious and agreeable, and the same may be said of Turbot.* 


Fisu with flat bodies are of two 
kinds, whereof one (the skate fur- 
nishes a familiar instance) is flat- 
tened downwards or vertically; 
whilst in the other (which includes 
turbots, plaice, soles, and flounders) 
the compression, except as regards 
the head, which is distorted as well 
as flattened, is from side to side. All 
the fish belonging to this division 
are styled pleuronects, or side swim- 
mers, as they ordinarily move 
through the water on one of their 
flat surfaces or sides.t| The tribe 
is composed of many species, which 
are unequally distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe in a 

eater or less variety, according to 
atitude. ‘Flat fish,’ says M. 
Yarrell, ‘are found to diminish as 
the degrees of northern latitude in- 
crease: in England, there are six- 
teen species ; at the parallel of Jut- 
land, amy and the islands at 


the mouth of the Baltic, thirteen ; 
on the coast of Norway the number 
is ten; at Iceland it is reduced to 
five, whilst Greenland possesses 
only three species.[ With many 
of its members (though possibly 
with not quite so many as ourselves) 
the ancient world was familiar, and on 
a select few of these we shall now 
offer some remarks. We ought 
here, were heraldic rights or pre- 
cedence at table alonetobe consulted, 
to direct the attention first to our 
turbot; but as modern ichthyology 
has displaced great turbot (Rhombus 
maximus) for vulgar plaice (platessa 
vulgaris) we must consent, as we are 
neither writing a cookery book nor 
the heraldry of fish, to follow Cuvier 
rather than Soyer or Moule, and 
give reluctant priority to these last 
and their congeners, dabs and floun- 
ders (flesus and limanda), reserving 
turbot and soles for our valedictory 


* irra, BovyAwooog, ebrpopor de Hdeiar, Tovroig de avadoye 6 pouBog.— 
Athen. 
+ The coloured surface of a sole is not the back, nor the white one underneath 


the belly; but the upper and under sides. 


The absence of colour on the last is an 


effect of etiolation or deprivation of the sun’s rays, the fish indeed when scared 


exposes this surface to the light, but too momentarily to be affected by it. 


The 


upper side assimilates so perfectly with its gite on the sand that the eye frequently 
requires the end of the barbed fish spear to determine on which of the two it is 


resting. 


+ We do not know the number of exotic pleuronects in warmer waters than our 
own—what proportion, forinstance, English species bear to those of Indian Seas. In 
the Mediterranean markets, the variety does not appear prima facie so consider- 


able as our own. 
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fish offering. Of the common plaice 
fish (platessa vulgaris), though unlike 
every other member of the finny 
tribe, he presents a lozenge ready for 
quartering, the annals of English 
heraldry make no mention, and that 
indefatigable antiquarian Mr. Moule 
has been obliged accordingly to refer 
his readers to a Danish family hight 
Bukens, who have adopted in their 
armorial bearings, three platessue 
(naiant) on an argent bend, in 
an azure field. Having given this 
fish his brevet rank, we have but 
little to say about him. He was 
unknown to the ancients, not being 
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a Mediterranean species. His bright 
orange spots have procured hi 
some partisans, particularly on the 
Sussex coast, where these brilliant pa- 
rallelograms have obtained them the 
name of diamond plaice ; large spe- 
cimens reach occasionally as much as 
from ten to twelve pounds ; they are 
generally however both held and 
sold very cheap, 2a dozen, weigh- 
ing thirty pounds, sometimes fetch- 
ing but a very few pence. The 
French, who saedeail salt them, 
call them carrelet, we presume from 
the little coloured squares on their 
upper surface. 


FiLounpER or FLvKE. 


The flounder, though mentioned 
complacently by Pope in conjunction 
with the gudgeonas what ‘his Thames 
affords,’ and though (and perhaps in 
consequence of this predilection of 
the poet) Thames flesi enjoy a sort 
of cockney reputation of their own, 
a poorer fish, except plaice, (for what 
food is more flat than a flounder) 
it would not be easy to name. The 
inhabitants of Friesland, however, 
think otherwise, and have been at 
the trouble of naturalizing them in 
their fish ponds. The flounders, too, 
about Memel on the Baltic, like our 
own Thames bred, are held in par- 
ticular esteem by the inhabitants of 
the locality; but Catalani’s mot of an 
inferior cantatrice, that she might be 
the best of her kind, but that her 
kind was none of the best, is no 
doubt applicable to every variety of 
this poor pisciculus, whom it is far 
better entertainment to fish for than 
to be compelled to eat. As soon as 
it is dawn he prowls about for his 
breakfast, and this is therefore the 
best time to take him : 

He that intends a flounder to surprise, 

Must off betimes and bob before sunrise. 
He has also qualities invaluable in 
the angler’s eye, being greedy, play- 
ful, and full of pluck. ‘This fish,’ 
writes Franks in his Northern Me- 
moirs, ‘is bold as a buccanier, of 
much more confidence than caution, 
and is so fond of a worm that he will 
go to the banquet, though he die at 
the board. e is endowed with 
great resolution, and_ struggles 
stoutly for the victory when hooked ; 
he is also more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult to deal with by reason of his 
build, which is altogether flat, as it 


were alevel. He delights, I must 
further tell you, to dwell among 
stones ; besides he isa great admirer 
of deeps and ruinous decays, yet as 
fond as any fishof moderate streams; 
and none beyond him, except the 
perch, that is more solicitous to rifle 
into ruins, insomuch that a man 
would fancy him an antiquary, con- 
sidering he is so affected with re- 
liques.” In heraldry, sable a fluke 
argent is the armorial bearings of a 
family of the name of Fisher ; and 
the crest of the Butts of Dorking is 
an arm couped at the elbow and 
erect, grasping a buttfish or flounder. 
These fish, like some other pleuro- 
nects, are often reversed—i. e., have 
eyes (other flounders being the 
standard) on the wrong side of the 
head ; specimens also occur present- 
ing other anomalies, shewing some- 
times both sides coloured alike, at 
others both equally colourless. 
Northern seas furnish another fish 
belonging to the present subgenus, 
the platessa tee or dab, which 
has larger eyes than the flounder, 
and a rough skin, whence it derives 
its name from lima, a file. The dab, 
being a cheap fish like the flounder, 
and much better flavoured, has a 
great sale in the London and Paris 
markets. There are no less than five 
different species occasionally ex- 
posed for sale; the commonest of 
all is the P. limanda, and next 
P. microcephalus, ‘town or lemon 
dab,’ as it is commonly called at the 
fish-stalls. 

Intermediate between the pla- 
tesse (plaices) and rhombi (tur- 
bots) occurs the hippoglossus vul- 
garis, or holibut, Za a northern 
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fish, more remarkable for size than 

dness. Its dimensions are indeed 
whale-like; individuals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, 
four in breadth, and a span thick, 
and cut specimens of half the bulk 
are sometimes seen exposed at in- 
ferior fish-stalls in London. The 
holibut is held in no esteem by 
eonnoisseurs at home. Some dis- 
parage it exceedingly, calling it 
‘workhouse turbot;’ but though 
thus stigmatized in England, the 
Greenlanders, according to Crantz, 
often subsist for a considerable 
eriod almost exclusively on_ its 
esh, which they first cut into slips, 
and afterwards dry in the sun. ne 
Norwegians and Icelanders largely 


Turbot. 
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salt and barrel it for home consump- 
tion. As few fish when hooked 
offer a more determined resistance, 

lunge more furiously, or struggle 
a for life than a full-sized 
holibut, the fishermen employ very 
strong tackle, and even then are often 
not a little put to it to haul him on 
board. 

Having thus summarily disposed 
of the coarse northern fish, plaice, 
flounders, dabs, and holibut, with 
all of which 


the ancients were 
happily unacquainted, we come 
to three much more delicate flats, 


which are. first on the carte, and 
enter con amore into a brief notice of 


those =, pleuronects—turbots, 
brills, and soles. 


Ruomsvs,* (Tursor.) 


This species was so well known to 
the ancients, that to cite all the 
passages where the name occurs 
would be tedious, and might leave 
our readers with a fish surfeit, which 
we should be sorry to have on our 
conscience. It was held by the two 
rival representatives and exponents 
of the sense of civilized man of yore 
in as high culinary repute as it now 
is. Nihil ad rhombum—nothing to 
a turbot—was a Greek sentiment as 
well as a Roman proverb, and 
Th’ untasted turbot shows his tempting 

flank, 

was no doubt eithert a poetic licence 
intended by Horace to be received 
with limitations, or at any rate a 
very uncommon event. The common 
Greek names for it were Wyrra and 
pouBoc, as we read in Athenzus. 
*The Romans callour Wnrra rhombus, 
which is also a Greek name.’f 
Archestratus, in the following line, 
uses the first word. 








They served us mighty Psettas then, and 
soles all subrugosie ;§ 
and another Greek deipnosophist 
pou Bog. 
Sicilian rhombus of the milky flakes. || 
Frequent allusions to thesizeof the 
turbot occur in Latin writers, thus,— 
Grandes rhombi patineeque 
Grande ferunt una cum damno dedecus, 
Hor. 
Quamvis lata gerat patella rhombum, 
Rhombus latior est tamen patellas. 
Mart.4 
Rondolet tells of one he had seen 
measuring five cubits from head to 
tail, four across the broadest part of 
the body, and the flesh of which was 
one foot deep! And that extra- 
ordinary ‘ Adriaci mirandus litore 
rhombus’ which Domitian had so 
much difficulty, by reason of its size, 
to cook, is a fit pendant to it. But 
of all big fish, none approaches that 
which furnished the giant Geryon 
with a dinner, and Swift with the 
conception of Gulliver. For him the 


* This genus includes, besides the R. maximus or turbot proper, the brill 


(R. levis), the kitt (R. punctatus Bloch), the whiff (R. cardina, Cuv.), and two 
very small Mediterranean species, R. nudus, which is only two inches long, and 
R. candidissimus, a still smaller species, and quite transparent. 


+ Ingustata mihi porrexerat ilia Rhombi. 


(Hor.) 


t Popator dé Kadover Thy Wirray pbuBov Kai ~ort 7d Gvopa EAAnriKOy. 
§ Lira AaBeiv Pirrg peyadny cai tiv vrétpnxvy 


BéovyAwooor. 


|| yaXaxroxypara Tuceddc 
bv whyvuo’ byXog PouBoc. 
But sometimes under each of these names distinct species were intended, as in our 


motto prefixed to the present family q. v. 


4] Great turbots and late suppers lead 
To debt, disgrace, and abject need, 
The border of the broadest dish 


Lay hid beneath the monster fish. 
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inhabitants caught only the finest 
fish, ovy sjpepiove—not such as you 
meet with daily in the market, but 
such as offered an acreage of bod 
equal to that of the Isle of Crete. 
One of these they would place upon 
a lordly dish capable of holding a 
hundred as large. When it was 
the king's pleasure to have the fish 
repared for table, the Sardians and 
4ycians, and Mygdonians, the 
Cranians, and the Paphians, began 
to vie with each other in felling 
timber to cook it. Then they siled 
up the forests they had cut om 
into a vast pyre in circuit equal to a 
city, and iaatag let a lake into 
the caldron that was to seethe it, 
and carried for eight months in suc- 
cession a hundred daily wagons- 
load of salt to season the pot, they 
kindled the crackling mass, and as it 
flamed up five galleys, every one 
of which carried its five banks of 
rowers complete, cruised round the 
margin of the caldron sea, and as 
it bubbled up from below, issued 
prompt directions to the crowd not to 
overboil the contents. 
Was not this a dainty dish to set before 
a king? 
We have to regret that the name of 
these whacking fish is not given by 
the historian, as it ought to have 
been. We can only conjecture, 
therefore, from the size, (somewhat 
exaggerated, no doubt,) and the 
trouble taken to prepare it pro- 
perly, that the individual in question 
was a rhombus maximus of very 
large size! But whilst willing to 
admit that this is only hypothesis, 
we are not so willing to give up 
Domitian’s rhombus, which a 
the world in our schoolboy days 
gy to call turbot, and to debase 
the ‘bellua peregrina’ of Juvenal 
into a vulgar brill.* There is no 
reason that we can see for reversing 
the opinion originally cututtaine’ 
respecting this particular fish in 
favour of the brill; and there are 
some objections to be made against 
it. In Juvenal’s notice of his 
rhombus occur the words ‘ erectus 
in terga sudes.’ Sudis (we write 
for unlearned ears) is literally a 
stake or rigid stick, and is so used 
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in the Georgics of Virgil, and else- 
where passim, applied therefore by 
poetic licence to a fish, it must be to 
one with stiff fin rays, which bristle 
when erect, somewhat after the 
manner of stakes. Now, while this 
suits perfectly with the back-fin of 
the turbot, the rays of which are 
rigid, it does not accord in any way 
with that of the brill, one of whose 
distinctive characteristics (as sepa- 
ratiny it from the turbot) is to carry 
a ve back-fin, the rays of which split 
and divide into delicate threads at 
the top, as the reader may convince 
himself when next he passes a ush- 
monger’s shop, where he will see 
both species (which are often con- 
founded by young housekeepers) 
lying on the same slab, and inviting 
comparison. But besides this ob- 
jection, as the ancients certainly had 
turbot as well as brill, and as the 
turbot of Ancona are still famed 
throughout Italy, why suppose 
Domitian’s Adriaco ‘ mirandus Nore 
rhombus’ was anything else? So 
much as regards this particular 
rhombus, for we do not mean to 
maintain that under the same de- 
signation both brill and turbot 
might not be included; how else, 
indeed, can we reconcile Galen and 
Xenocrates, the former of whom 
recommends plain boiled rhombus 
to invalids, as the flesh, he says, is 
soft; whilst the other declares the 
rhombus to be too firm a fish to 
consume fresh, and advises keeping 
it for some days to make it more 
tender? Here, whilst the Greek 
physician must necessarily mean 
DL. which is of a much softer fibre, 
the Deipnosophist philosopher is 
clearly speaking (eodem sub nomine) 
of turbot, which all the world knows 
is tough enough fresh, and is very 
much improved by keeping. In 
other cases we are icsllned to believe 
that the brill had its distinctive 
appellation, and that the passer 
which Horace associates in the same 
line with rhombus, and which is cer- 
tainly a pleuronect, may have been 
it. Heraldry is as careful as ichthy- 
ology to separate brill and turbot. 
Azure ~ thes, wae (or brills), naiant, 


are the arms of the family Bretcock ; 


* No error is innocent, and the indirect consequence of this has been to mak 
the fishmongers of Billingsgate and Hungerford require the poor invalid to pay as 
much for a brill as the wealthy epicure for his turbot. 
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and the crest of the family Britwesill 
is also a brill naiant, azure. Three 
turbots argent, finned or, belong to 
an ancient family, the Turbutis of 
Yorkshire, whose heraldic claims 
upon posterity are probably anterior 
to those of the Bretcocks or Brit- 
wesill.* As the best turbot were 
formerly ‘peregrine’ importations 
into ancient Rome, though the 
Mediterranean doubtless furnished 
a good many, so the chief supply 
brought to our markets at present 
come to us from abroad. The 
Dutch (those fishers for all the 
world, and not least so in their own 
interests) ‘ purvey’ for London con- 
sumption alone eighty thousand 
rhombi, and to eat these as Nature 
always intended them to be eaten 
comer Apicius and Lucullus never 
ound out the secret!) one million 
of Norway lobsters, for which we 
pay twenty-two to twenty-five thou- 
sands sterling a year, accompany 
these up the river alongside. (lian 
mentions a curious “a. adopted in 
some places in his time for taking 
these and other flat fish, founded on 
a well-known peculiarity which they 
have to lie hid in the sand, like 
hares in their forms. The plan is 
very simple. A number of fishermen 
go at low water and walk over the 
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sand in sabots. As the water comes 
in and covers the bottom, the various 
sleuronects resort to the print-marks 
fot by the fishermen, and it bein 
shoal water, are easily seen oat 
taken. The modern plan is very 
different, and is adapted for taking 
turbot of much larger dimensions. 
The fishermen of our northern 
coasts go out in parties of three in a 
boat called a cobble; cach man 
carries two hundred and eighty 
hooks, attached at equal iatereals on 
a long line, the united ends of which 
extend a league in length, and 
draws after it fifteen hundred and 
twenty baited hooks. These lines, 
as they are to lay across the current, 
can only be shot twice in twenty- 
four hours, when the rush of the 
waters slackens, as the tide is about 
to change. In place of the small 


cobble (which is but twenty feet 
long by five feet broad), the Dutch 
repair to the Dogger Bank in a boat 
twice that length, and three times 
as broad, carrying besides six fisher- 
men, engaged in the craft, a cook as 
well, who no doubt has we ox- 


perience in dressing turbot. Here, 
as the fishing is continuous and the 
bank never fails to furnish supplies, 
the expedition is generally successful 
and the proceeds highly lucrative. 


Sorzs. 


Sores are distinguished from 
plaice by having no tubercles on 
the skin; from holibuts by the 
smallness of their teeth, which are 
confined to one jaw; from turbot 
by their eyes lying on the right in 

a of the left of the mouth (which 
18 also twisted to one side) and by 
the comparative shortness of the 
dorsal fin. They have a very wide 
range, extending southward from 
the Scandinavian and Baltic seas, 
along the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts into the Mediterranean. They 
are a frequent fish in America; 
abound and are of an excellent 
kind at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and, not to mention other foreign 
sites, are, as all the world knows, 
one of the best and commonest 
fish of the British seas, swarming 
along most of our sandy shores. 


Though sea-fish by birth and right, 
they will not only live but thrive in 
fresh water, and like it so well as 
sometimes of their own accord to 
ascend rivers to a considerable 
height, and nestle for months in the 
slime at the bottom, during which 
time they grow apace; indeed, when 
some have been retained in fresh, 
and others of a like weight placed 
in salt water, the first, after a year's 
sojourn, have been known to acquire 
an increment of weight twice that 
of their saline cousins. With regard 
to the genesis of the sole, a strange 
statement, making large demands 
upon our credulity, has been ad- 
vanced by an unbelieving French- 
man of note, who, having heard that 
these fish spring by natural birth 
from prawns, procured a supply, 
and keeping them in sea-water, ob 


* Beside the Yorkshire family of Turbutt, a Middlesex and a Scotch family 


assume the name and its insignia. 


A demi turbot crest, tail upwards, gules, is 
also the family crest of Lawrence, and was so borne by the 


te Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, President of the Royal Academy. 
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tained in due time a handsome fry 
of young soles, begotten, as he sup- 
posed, in the bodies of these crus- 
taceans. The simple explanation, 
however, of this phenomenon, sup- 
posing it a fact, would be, that the 
eggs of the sole, which are viscid, 
and readily attach themselves to 
different bodies, happening to do so 
in this instance to the persons of 
the prawns, broke cover and were 
hatched without any further help 
from these shell-fish. 

No fish in the ancient world was 
better known, or in higher repute 
than this. It was the subject of a 
Greek myth,* evrpogog and jue, 
nutritious and delicate, were the 
epithets currently applied to it, and 
one Greek in particular describes 
the species as the best of flat-fish ; 
the highest praise, since these were 
considered quite the pesci nobili of 
the market, and equivalent to saying 
they were best of the best. Soles 
were served then, as now-a-days, 
fried, o%ovrec, when their size ad- 
mitted it :— 

The cook produced an ample dish 

Of frizzled soles, those best of fish, 

Embrowned, and wafting through the 
room, 

All sputtering still a rich perfume. 

They were also served in a savoury 
sauce under the name of Citharus. 
Archestratus orders some for an 
amateur (Cithari sciens) with an 
exceedingly rich compost of cheese 
and oil, which makes them, he says, 
exquisite ‘tio de axohacro,’ Epichar- 
mus produces soles among the dishes 
served at Hebe’s nuptials; and 
Archestratus, in his poem, Hedy- 
pathy, ‘Good cheer,’ considers that 
they can hardly be served too elabo- 
rately ; though it is not likely the 
ancients ever hit upon the most 
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dainty and complex of recipes, the 
French sole, ‘en matelotte nor- 
mande,’ the bare recollection of the 
taste of which lingers, we must say, 
after years’ desuetude, agreeably on 
our palate still; that the larger 
specimens were sometimes served 
plain boiled, in preference to any 
other more elaborate mode of cook- 
ing, is highly probable, since a 
doughty Greek authority pronounces 
that, for an easy digestion, there is 
no way of serving fish so good as 
au naturel. Though these fish were 
generally in high repute, yet their 
reputation varied with the species, 
and with the locality from which 
they came; even in our own island, 
how different in respect to quality 
are soles fetched from different dis- 
tricts. When Galen, Xenocrates, 
and Diphilus speak disparagingly of 
soles, we must suppose them either 
to have been sadly warped by some 
caprice of fashion, or else very un- 
fortunate in their supplies; and it 
was no doubt a feeling of the injus- 
tice of such a censure passed on his 
favourite food, which extorted the 
complaint from a great Greek con- 
noisseur, ‘ everything is censured in 
turn, and now they tell me, but I 
will never believe it, that there is 
imperfection even in a sole!’ 

here can be no doubt that Bov- 
yAwooog and Solea severally repre- 
sent the sole. Archestratus speaks 
of the roughness of the BovyAwacog, 
calling it brorpnyne BovyAwoooc. Ovid 
illustrates a striking trait of these 
fish—viz., their mode of suddenl 
flashing past when disturbed, with 
the under white surface uppermost, 
when they become momentarily 
what he calls them, ‘fulgentes Solee 
candore.’ Indeed, the trivial Greek 
name, the ‘ox-tongue,’f or simply 


* The fertile fancy of the Greeks suggested them as fit sandals for the ocean 
nymphs, a use to which the variety of their size and shape, and their adhesiveness 
when applied to the soles of these sea-damsels’ feet, must have rendered them well 


adapted. 


They served those ‘sandals’ of the foamy sea 


Which nimble Nereids sent on errands fleet 

Apply protective to their tender feet. 

Saviara F ad wapeOncey duryer) ASavarawy 

Avrov Bovydwoaog evacey ev Gyn popppovoy. 
A slave in Plautus, hearing some one order soles, says, in allusion to the name and 
the supposed use made by these nymphs, of the sole, as their slipper-jish, ‘Qui 
queso potius solwas quam sculponeas, quibus batnatur tibi os senex requissime.’ 

+ 


Mayepoc 


Xovrag wapeOnce pepwy cvicowse Se Sopa. 
t Different species of sole had different names assigned to them, as ‘dog-tongue,’ 


‘sheep-tongue,’ ‘ horse-tongue,’ &c. 
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*‘tongue-fish,’ names by which the 
sole is still recognised in Spain and 
Italy, would, in the absence of all 
other evidence, have left little doubt 
as to the identity of the two.* 

All these and other flat-fish were 
kept by the Romans in vivaria, 


Viwaria. 
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which will afford us an opportu- 
nity, before taking final leave of the 
reader, to add a few supplementary 
remarks to what has been already 
said in the course of these papers 
on the subject of ancient stews. 


VIVARIA. 


Artiriciat pieces of water, for 
the maintenance of fish, are very 


pants met a very different des- 
tiny, according as they were looked 


ancient—though we know not how 
ancient—inventions. Ponds, with 
swimming live stock, are exhibited 
in some pictorial relics of venerable 
Egypt. The precise purposes of 
these early vivaria, is uncertain, but 
in after times, certainly, (and pro- 
bably from the first,) there were 
two kinds, the sacred and pro- 


upon in the light of mere objects of 
culinary consumption, as ‘mute’ 
victims, for the altar of the parti- 
cular god to whom they were dedi- 
cated, or as bemg themselves the 
divinities which were to be inquired 
of and propitiated.t We have had 
occasion, uke, to refer more than 
once to ancient vivaria, and have 
spoken, somewhat in detail, of the 


fane, in which the finny occu- 


* There is a sort of punning joke on the double meaning of the word recorded 
in a fraginent of a Latin comedy, 

‘Vine lingulacas? §. Quid opus est quando uxor domi est, 

Ea lingua est nobis nam nunquam tacet.’ 
Which may be freely done into English, thus, — 

‘Fresh tongues! fresh tongues! who'll buy, who'll buy? 

Come, Sir, will you? ‘No, friend, not I; 

Tongue always fresh at home I’ve got 

In my sweet wife, Dame Polyglott !’ 
which reminds us of a similar equivoque we once perpetrated againsta lady of our 
acquaintance, blue as to her stocking, but red as to her face, — 

So learned a linguist is Corinna grown, 

She’s mistress of all tongues, except her own. 

+ Martial makes mention of fish belonging to a sacred tank, which were too 
holy to be handled ; (Elian of some kept in a stew, dedicated to Jupiter Militant, 
which few poachers would have had the hardihood to catch, and no discreet cook 
would have presumed to stew ; or as Varro, speaking of certain Lydian fish, held 
equally sacrosanct, punningly puts it, hos pisces nemo cocus in jus vocare audet. 
Polycharmus, in his History of Lydia, says that in a grove on the sea shore, con- 
secrated to Apollo, usually sat a priest, to whom those who had any important 
matter in hand would bring two spits, (to each of which were suspended ten pieces 
of meat, as consulting bait,) and, throwing them into the gulph, be desired by 
him to note what followed. As the water came rushing in, the observer saw 
on the back of the approaching waves ‘an immense number of fish, enough to 
frighten any one, from their multitude and size.’ Of some it was even necessary to 
take care, and keep out of the way, for amongst the mixed shoal were dire sharks, 
and whales, and hammer-fish, besides other monsters, of ‘queer quaint shapes.’ 
When the inquirer, on the bidding of the priest, had carefully recounted to him the 
catalogue of the fish he had seen, the other was illumined to take up his parable, 
and to enucleate to the client his future destiny. Sacred fish are still to be found, 
in different parts of the world. Sir J. Chardin saw, in his travels in the East, ‘fish 
confined in the court-yard of a mosque, with rings of gold, silver, and copper 
through their muzzles, not for ornament, but, as I was informed, as a token of their 
being consecrated. None dared touch them, such a sacrilege being supposed to 
draw after it the vengeance of the saint to whom they were consecrated, and his vo- 
taries, not content to leave them to his resentment, took upon themselves to punish 
transgressors. An Arminian Christian, who had ventured to take some of these 
fish, was killed upon the spot by one of them.’ Sacred fish also frisk about, occa- 
sionally, in the holy waters of cloistered monopolists; and Mr. Curzon, if we re- 
member rightly, cites, in his late interesting Visit to the Monasteries in the Levant, 
certain fried fish which were wont, to the consternation of strangers and the confir- 
mation of the faithful, to make their fitful appearance, and to swim about with 
frizzled fins, secure from molestation, in an integument of sacred batter. 
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addiction of the Romans* to their meration of the expenses incurred 
stews, whether for the mere pleasure Me their owners in making them. 
( 


of taming their scaly inmates, or, as rimum edificantur 


magno: se- 


in modern Germany, with a view to cundo implentur magno: tertio 
farming the produce. As yet, how- aluntur magno.) There are, says 
ever, we have said nothing, and this author, two sorts of stews, one 


shall now, therefore, proceed to say supplied by fresh, the 


other by salt 


a few words touching their construc- water. The first, in which advan- 
tion: a work of considerable inte- tage is taken of neighbouring land 


rest, in which the instructions that springs, is the poor 
have come down to us from Colu- th 

mella, Varro,t and Pliny, are atonce Neptune furnishes bo 
80 judicious and full, as to prove and the fish,) none but 
that Roman fish ponds left nothing can attempt, for thoug 


man’s pond; 


e other, or sea preserve, (where 


th the water 
a millionaire 
h pleasing to 


for posterity to improve. the eye, it isa very expensive specu- 
Our first mr shall be de- lation, and one much better calcu- 
e 


voted to t orming of these lated to empty the 
stews; we shall next speak of the purse (marsupium) th 


fabricator’s 
an to fill his 


stocking ; and, lastly, of the feed- stomach; so that, in two senses, the 
ing of the stock, according to the fresh water stew, which entails little 


order observed by Varro, in his enu- outlay or trouble, m 








* We have not succeeded in finding any notices of Greek vivaria, 


ay justly be 


except that of 


a very noble one, which was constructed by the inhabitants of Girgenti (Sicily) for 
the tyrant Gelon: a reservoir, according to Diodorus Siculus, of many a mile in 
circuit, and very deep, which was fed with fresh water, and filled with fish. There 
can be no doubt, from this and from Moschon’s account of Hiero’s ship, which we 
subjoin, that the Sicilians, at any rate, were used to breed fish in preserves. The 
following are a few of the particulars, recorded in Athenzus, of this interesting ves- 
sel. She was built at Syracuse, under the superintendence of Archimedes, and in- 
tended for the transport of corn ; the timber felled on the sides of ADtna for the purpose, 
was sufficient for the fabrication of sixty common galleys, When Hiero had collected 
all the necessary planks, nails, cordage, pitch, and other materials for his purpose, 


he brought his artisans together, and set them to work. Archias 
builder. Three hundred carpenters, without counting helps, worked 


was the master 
night and day 


at the sides. When the wooden walls had been reared to half the intended height, 
the hulk was launched by Archimedes himself, and the building finished on the 
water. It was a three-decker, and had twenty rows of rowers. The floors, in all 
the rooms, were mosaics, exhibiting a series of subjects taken from the Jliad, and 
wonderfully executed. There was a gymnasium and an English flower-garden, a 
trelliced vineyard and avenues of trees, to shade the walks on deck. There was an 
aphrodisium, inlaid with a rich assortment of Sicilian agates and cypress panels ; 
an academic saloon, a library, ten stables, on each side the gang way, and cribs, all 


along the ship’s sides, for grooms, harness, and accoutrements. 


This wonderful 


ship contained, moreover, near the prow, a large reservoir, made of planks, well 
caulked and pitched, containing 21,000 gallons of water, under lock and key. By 
the side of this reservoir, and fed by it, was a pond, also made of planks, lined with 
lead, and carefully covered. It was filled with sea water, and in this a great num- 


ber of fish were constantly kept. jy d& cai idpoOnKn card thy 7 


pwpay trECTI) 


durxAiovg perpnrac Sexopévn ix cavidwy Kai rirrng cai oloviwy Kareckevacpivyn 
mapa di ravrny Kareckevacro dud podyBdwparoc Kai cavidwy KrevoTbu txOvorpopeior. 


Touro diy mAnpec Oadarrne, ty @ wodXoi ixOvec 'everpipovTo. 


+ M. T. Varro was a vigorous old Roman Coke, of Norfolk, who, in place of 
dallying with the muses, at eighty, like Anacreon, turned his bald head to better 


account, and gracefully bequeaths, with youthful and affectionate ga 


llantry, a prac- 


tical treatise, ‘de re rustica ad Fundaniam uxorem,’ with intent that she may make 


a thing of her farm, when he shall have been removed from her 


; and, adds the 


old gentleman, in concluding his dedication to her, ‘we have no time, my dear, to 
lose ; if man’s estate be, as we are told it is, a soap bubble, at the best, much it be- 
hoves an old fellow like me, whose eightieth birthday is at hand, speedily to put his 


house in order, before he departs out of life.’ The old agriculturist 


then proceeds, 


in very hearty prose, to give Gardener's Chronicle advice, on every matter connected 
with agriculture, on tilling and cropping the ground, on the management of horses 
and cattle, of fowls and bees, and, lastly, on the advantages to be derived from eco- 


nomic fish ponds. 
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called sweet, (dulcis,) whilst the sea 
pond, in consequence of all the heavy 
Outlays it occasions, deserved, in a 
double sense, also, the epithet 
‘amarum,’ or bitter. One piscina 
(common fresh water tank) is held 
to be enough, says Varro; but one 
plain piece of artificial sea water is 
what no connoisseur ever dreams of. 
After going to a great expense in 
constructing, he divides and then 
subdivides it into partitions, almost 
as multilocular as a painter’s box of 
colours, and in oak compartment 
places some different fish, or shell 
fish.* M. and L. Lucullus are both 
set down as the artificers of stews, 
but Hortensius found fault with the 
former, for not going to sufficient 
expense to provide a suitable retreat 
for his fish in warm weather, which, 
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whilst the dog star raged, or when- 
ever their instincts might see fit, 
succeeded perfectly in his undertak- 
ing, and made Septune jealous of 
his ponds. 
olumella enters much more into 
particulars than Varro, and we shall 
uote from his penultimate chapter, 
s re rustica, the directions which 
he gives as to the whereabouts for 
forming, and how to construct pro- 
er marine piscinas. He particu- 
festy recommends them in insular 
situations, where the soil is poor, 
and the returns small or none; in 
such situations they may be made 
to turn to excellent account.f Mere 
sterility of soil, however, ought not 
to be the only consideration in de- 
termining the site of a sea pond; 
several other things, as we shall 


presently see, should also enter into 
the account; but when these are 
present the best place to commence 
operations is so near the sea that its 
waters may easily wash through, 
and never stagnate, ‘thus imitating 
the great main whence they are de- 
rived, which never being of the 
same temperature, is in perpetual 
movement, and renewed every 
hour.t’ They may be made of tiles, 


indeed, brought his stews into 

eneral discredit ; whereas L. Lucul- 
us, after he had excavated noble 
ponds, in the matrix of the solid 
rock, by judiciously giving his ar- 
chitect the unlimited command of his 
purse, with liberty to beggar him, if 
necessary, provided he took care to 
secure a shady grotto, to the refresh- 
ing coolness of which his beloved fish 
might always retire, for repose, 


* Pliny tells us that Fulvius Hirpinus, shortly before the civil war with Pompey 
the Great, invented ‘ warrens, as it were, for winkles,’ which he caused to be made 


in the territory of Tarquinium. Each shell fish had a separate compartment as- 
signed to it. He specifies several sorts, and tells us ‘they throve so well that some 
winkle shells would hold near four gallons.’ Men took a great pride, he adds, in fat- 
tening their different coquillages, not so much it seems with a view to the increase of 
the malacology within, as to produce the largest shells ; and he mentions some very 
large ones ; but it may be doubted whether all their culture ever succeeded in pro- 
ducing such bivalves as are found, now-a-days, in India. The largest of these yet 
discovered is, we believe, a live shell tridacna gigas, (to be seen at a small oyster shop 
in Maiden-lane,) the sides of which, more than a yard long, weigh not far short of 
four huwndredweight / We recommend all our readers living near the Strand, to go 
and see it ! 

+ ‘Hune diem questum villaticum patris-familias demonstrabimus qui sive 
insulas, sive manticas agro mercatus, propter exilitatem soli, que plerumque litori 
vicina est fructus terre precipere non poterit, ex mari reditum constituit.’ Thus 
in former days men used to make large fortunes by turning fishmongers on their 
own account. L, Crassus did not keep stews for the sake of lining his inside with 
fish, as Pliny informs us, but ‘of a covetous mind and for mere gain, for by this and 
such witty devices he gathered large revenues’ In Germany the nobles make more 
by their carp and pike, than gentlemen agriculturists in England by their sheep and 
cattle; and Lacipede, deploring the loss of fish ponds in France, says ‘they used 
to produce large returns from several sources now dried up with them, When that 
living agriculture was put a stop to, the earth around, no longer bedewed with 
gentle moisture (descending in dews evaporated from their surface), began first to 
require irrigation, and even then was less prolific than formerly; the fertilizing 
manure which used to be strewed over the soil had ceased, and other muck must be 
bought and brought from a distance; and finally the various wild fowl, in some 
places so rich in returns, now ceased to yield anything, and thus much evil and no 
good has attended the ‘abolition of our ponds.’ 


+ Columella’s explanation of this phenomenon, ‘quoniam gelidum ab imo fluc- 
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signinum, or be excavated in 

e solid rock ; in either ease, in all 
such ponds as are not perpetually 
motionless and asleep, that extre- 
mity which lies farthest from the 
sea, and is deeper and cooler than the 
other, should conduct by straight or 
tortuous channels intoa grotto where 
the scaly troop may retire from the 
heat of the day, like cattle for re- 
freshment and cover. The watery 
alleys leading to these places of re- 
pose should not be too broad for 
murene, which prefer a narrow 
nestling trough; some, however, 
object altogether to mixing murane 
with other stock, as they are liable 
to go mad like dogs, and in that 
case will run fg, «le and destroy 
every other species shut up in the 
same reservoir, till they have en- 
tirely consumed them. In feeding 
these reservoirs, the supplies of 
water should, if possible, : let in 
from one side, while the issue should 
take place at the one opposite; this 
will secure a perpetual renewal of the 
water, which is a matter of prime 
importance here ; a convenient cool- 
ness being also of equal consequence, 
for the salubrity of the fish, the 
deeper the source whence the sea- 
water is procured, the better; and 
wherever it is practicable the pond 
should fill itself from below. When 
the vivarium to be formed is scarcely 
above the level of the sea, its basin 
should be dug down about nine feet, 
and the conduit pipes placed about 
two feet from the top; they should 
be as capacious as possible to admit 
sudden eden of water, which will 
help the issue of the stagnant mass 
lying below the sea’s level. Here it 
would be absurd to make those re- 
cesses and alcoves spoken of above, 
and always to be practised under 
favourable conditions: the water 
here is all too still already, and the 
further it is drawn out from the 
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will it become, and thus more 
will accrue to its scaly inhabitants 
from putrid water suffered to re- 
main, than any conceivable degree 
of good from the cover it may offer 
against the heat, plus nocet putris 
unda, quam prodest opacitas. In 
the issue of the waters, or exrunda- 
tion from the pond, the escape is to 
be effected by means of a brass 
grating, with apertures of a size suf- 
ficiently great to let it run freely 
out, but too small to allow the escape 
of the young fish. If the dimensions 
of the pond permit, it is no bad 
practice to remove fragments of 
rock, covered with sea-weed, fromthe 
neighbouring shore, and to scatter 
these here and there in these little 
enclosures, in imitation of the open 
sea. As the gites of fish at sea are 
very various, some lying on a bed of 
sand, some ambushed in mud, others 
feeding among rocks, your pond 
should be constructed according to 
the character of the sea in the 
neighbourhood ; and finally, let me 
advise when you have constructed 
it, to plant a series of stakes in a 
semicircular form round that part of 
it which lets in the water from the 
sea. These should always be above 
the level of the waves, and placed so 
closely as to break the force of the 
impinging waters, and to keep out 
the wrack and weeds which would 
else soon fill your piscina. Having 
thus constructed and secured the 
pond against casualties, the next 
oint should be to stock it wisely ;* 
or as on land all fields will not bear 
the same crops, just so is it in the 
vast acreage of waters ; we must not 
think, for instance, because we find 
inexhaustible supplies and multipli- 
cation of mullet in the open sea at 
large, that we shall therefore suc- 
ceed with them in a pond; on mak- 
ing the experiment, we shall have 


tum revolvit pelagus in partem superiorem ;’ since the cold and deeper strata of 
water rise naturally to the surface, is not true; the specific gravity of the water of 
the Mediterranean not being below forty degrees, the point of greatest density can 
have no tendency to the change here imputed to it. 

* The ancients sometimes brought fish from a great distance, for the purpose of 
stock ; generally, however, their sea-ponds were fed with species caught in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; but the most extraordinary announcement in Columella is 
the fact that they turned lakes and rivers into natural vivaria, by carrying to, and 
depositing therein, not fish only, but the spawn of all such species as, though born 
at sea, are in the habit of penetrating some way up estuaries or streams. He speaks 
of the perfect success of the experiment in several rivers, which he names—the 


Velins, Sabatins, Ciminus, Volsiniua, 
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the mortification to learn that rarely 
one or two out of many thousands 
of these delicate fish will bear a 
pond life ; so, too, there is little use 
in imprisoning fine exotic fish, 
whose requirements are not well 
understood ; such fish may live, in- 
deed, but they will not multiply ; 
and so they are without profit. 
Sluggish mugils and the vora- 
cious lupus should be selected as 
easy to rear, as also turdi, and other 
saxatile fish of value. In regard to 
poor fish, says Columella, we make 
no mention of them, since they are 
neither worth capture nor rearing ; 
but as all good fish do not thrive on 
the same bottom, study that which 
is prevalent along your own shore, 
and according as it is stony, sandy, 
or muddy, do you imitate these same 
—— in your stew. An —_ 
ottom does best for flat fish, suc 
as soles, turbots, and plaice; such a 
nd, too, is the best nidus for all 
inds of coquillages, oysters, scol- 
lops, the petuncles, (whence we de- 
rive our purples,) balani, and sphon- 
dyles. X sandy bottom, jonah not 
absolutely bad for flat fish, suits the 
elagians (not heretics, but open sea 
h, of the same name) best ; such as 
e.g., auratas, the dentex, and Punic, 
and indigenous umbras; while it is 
less congenial to the growth of shell 
fish. The rocks bring up a hardy 
race of their own, and where you 
would have these flourish you must 
have a rocky pond. With regard 
to the diet of your fish, the flats 
(pisces jacentes) just mentioned— 
turbot, soles, and plaice, require a 
softer aliment than the saxatiles, 
having no teeth* to bite their food, 
which they accordingly swallow 
whole; for the last I particularly 
recommend the salt garbage, guts, 
and gills of any little fish, or the 
pisciculi themselves; or all the 
sweepings of stalls; service apples, 
figs, nuts broken in the hand ; and, 
above all, if your (annona lactis) 
year’s provision of the dairy ss 
new cheese, may all, or any of them, 
be given ; but no food proves so ser- 
viceable, by reason of its strong 
smell, to flat fish—as salt fish. Lyin 
with their bellies on the ground, 
they are more guided by the nose 
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than the eye ; they see what is above 
them perfectly, but all that is on a 
level with them, whether to the 
right or left, they see not, and so 
may lose a dinner which depends 
only on eyesight ; but once offer to 
their nostril the trail of a salt an- 
chovy, and they need no other guide 
than the scent. If, in consequence 
of the severity of winter, you cannot 
feed your fish high as you could 
wish, slices of apples or dried figs 
may always be given, especially 
those of the better kind, Beotie or 
Numidian. There are some who 
give nothing to their watery live 
stock, but let them fare as they may, 
and fatten if they can. These per- 
sons are blind to their own interest ; 
whenever their produce comes to the 
market, all the world despises its 
leanness, and nobody will buy their 
skeleton or scavenger fish offered 
for sale—macies enim indicat eum 
non esse libero mari captum sed de 
custodia elatum ; propter quod plu- 
rimum pretio detrahetur. 

Very different from this was the 
practice of C. Hirtius, who, having 
made twelve thousand sestertia by 
his stews, spent the whole sum in 
baits for a larger progeny of fish; 
and Hortensius, too, of whom Varro 
relates ‘ that he not only was never 
entertained by his fish at table, but 
was scarcely ever easy unless en- 
gaged in entertaining and fattening 
them. ‘To find suitable fare for his 
mullet,’ says the same author, ‘gives 
him infinitely more care and concern 
than me my mules and asses; for 
whilst I with one lad supply all m 
thrifty stud on a little barley an 
common water, Hortensius’ fish- 
servants are not to be counted. He 
has fishermen in fine weather, toiling 
to procure them bait ; and when the 
weather is too coarse for fishing, 
then a whole troop of butchers and 
dealers in salt provisions send in 
their estimates of terms for keeping 
his alumni fat. Hortensius so looks 
to his mullet as to forget his men, 
and a sick slave has less chance of 
getting a draught of cold water in a 
ever, than these favoured fish of 
being kept cool in their stew at 
Midsummer.’ 

The plan of stocking rivers with 


* This is true of some flat fish, as soles, but not by any means of the tribe 
generally, some of which are well toothed, and bold. 
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fish ab ovo, is a very old one, re- 
comended by Columella, and largely 
followed; it has been, after the 
lapse of many centuries, again 
sieetn by two fishermen of the 
Vosges, Gehin and Remy (French- 
men, like dogs, do most things in 
couples), who have not only pro- 
pagated salmon, 6 pike, tench, 
and perch; but declare, with our 
author, that the procedure is ap- 
plicable first, to all fresh-water fish, 
and secondly, to those which, though 
living partly in fresh water and 
artly in the sea, spawn in rivers. 
They have thus, by dint of natural 
sagacity (for they are uneducated 
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men), revived unknowingly a very 
ancient practice, and succeeded in 
stocking the streams and rivers of a 
great part of France—those in the 
vicinity of Allevard, Pontcharra, 
Sassenage, Veary, Vazille, Bourg 
d’Oisons, Rivis, Pont-en-Royans, 
Paladru, Lemps, St. George, a 
don, La Buisse, and Grenoble, in 
the department of the Isére; and 
others in numerous parts of the de- 
partments of the Alher, the Lozere, 
the Meuse, the Meusthe, and Haute 
Laone, where either the original 
supply was exhausted, or chen 
there had never been a supply 
before.* 


Mopern Ponps. 


Tur age for fresh-water ponds 
seems to Sere gone by! There are, 
to be sure, one or two still to be 
found about the classic soil of 
Naples, where the air is for the most 
part pure; but elsewhere in Italy 
the fear of ‘malaria has generally 
sealed them up, and wisely too, for 
it would be paying too dear a price 
for carp and tench to lodge them in 
pestiferous tanks, where the angler 
would at least have an equal chance 
of catching a fever as fish.’ The 
same fear, but not equally well 
founded, towards the close of the 
last century, induced the French, 
misguided by the eloquent declama- 
tions of Buifon, to fill up with as 
much earnestness as we are now 
exhibiting in spoliating the land of 
our trees, every fish-pond within 
reach. ‘Les étangs,’ writes Laci- 
ede, in 1791, ‘ ont presque tous 
Sie aru de nos jours méme i sol de 
la France, quoiqu’'ils y fussent autre- 
fois en assez grand nombre.’ Those 
who at the time wrote against this 
wholesale demolition of what they 
justly considered as frequently an 
embellishment to scenery, other- 
wise sorry, found no sympathy, 
and were even denounced as a 
set of miserable fishmongering 
monopolists, who looked only to 
their own interests and aggrandise- 


ment, regardless of the Hygiéne 
Publique, and at the expense of the 
grande nation! In England’s mo- 
nastic days, before our sea fisheries 
were what they have now become, 
and when the transmission of fish 
was most precarious and expensive, 
stews were de rigueur; but when we 
were at length emancipated from the 
thrall of Rome, and the tyranny of 
a forty days’ penance upon fish, and 
of having twice a-week nothing but 
carp in the larder, though there were 
a of geese in the pond, men by 

egrees used the privileges they 
had obtained, and converted their 
stews into arable and pasture land. 
The land is now become very valu- 
able, and ague ceased to hold his 
court in Lincolnshire, and frogs 
everywhere togive evening concerts: 
it is not likely they will ever again 
be reproduced. 

Here we take leave of the ‘ bene- 
volent’ reader ; hoping shortly to re- 
appear before him in a volume of 
' a Halieutics,’ being a re-issue of 
much that has already found its way 
into these columns, together with a 
good deal of entirely new matter, 
now in the course of preparation ; 
and so, with 

Christmas greetings, and good wishes, 

We close our present notes on fishes. 


* MacCulloch mentions that, in ‘1789, the annual supply of fresh-water fish in 
France was 1,200,000; that it fell some years back to 700,000, and has been 


diminishing since.’ 


Is he speaking of the registered supplies furnished by the mar- 


kets, or does he keep statistics of all the gamins who use fish-hooks throughout 
France, and receive from them an annual account of their proceedings, to add to 


the market account ? 


Such figures are plainly of no value as records of the actual 


amount of river fish consumed in any one year by our Gallic neighbours; but they 
are interesting, as, however imperfect, they clearly tend to show that fish in France 
(like beavers and whales everywhere) were certainly getting low when the ‘late new 


creation’ of them began. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH QUESTION. 


HEN Shakspeare made his 
Henry V. ask the affianced 
Katherine of France, with somewhat 
more freedom than we are used to 
in these days, whether the issue of 
their union ‘ between St. Denis and 
St. George, half French, half En- 
glish,’ should not be ‘a boy that 
would go to Constantinople and take 
the Turk by the beard,’ he little 
dreamt how closely, two centuries 
and a half after, the spirit of his pre- 
diction would be realized. The two 
nations, indeed, whose patron saints 
were by their concert to fill the 
world with their deeds, are now 
joined by far stronger bonds than 
the matrimonial affinities of princes, 
ever failing in the hour of danger. 
Nor does the voice of justice, or of 
policy, call upon them to bid de- 
nce to the ancient enemy of Christ- 
endom in the East. A sense of pub- 
lic duty, common interests, and a 
clear perception of the coming storm, 
dangerous to all alike, yet not equally 
foreseen by all, have Coan them as 
one nation, to brave and suffer, or 
triumph together. The Power that, 
under the mask of sympathy with 
its co-religionists, aims at a dominion 
that would enable it to vanquish 
and enslave half Christendom, is 
scarcely less to be called its enem 
than was formerly the Grand Tur 
himself. The standards of ‘ St. 
Denis and St. George’ may ere long 
lead to ‘ beard’ the great Northern 
foe, men ‘in arms not worse,’ and 
in a cause ten times more just, than 
those who fought and bled at Agin- 
court. 

While men’s minds are thus fixed 
on the ancient seats of heathen and 
Christian civilization in the East, 
but now for centuries past of Ma- 
homedan conquest and usurpation, 
the great tidewave of mankind con- 
tinues to set in the opposite direc- 
tion, westward and southward. The 
American shore of the Pacific is be- 
coming inhabited by an active, en- 
terprising, and apparently indomit- 
able race. The same great Ocean 
seems destined to be further bounded 
on the South by a branch of the 
same division of mankind, whose 
vocation appears to be tocarry liberty 
of thought and action wherever they 
tread, and to bind the world by 


their commerce. This stupendous 
event, the emigration by thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, from 
Central and Western Europe to the 
Continents of the new world, with 
the entire change it can hardly fail 
ultimately to induce on the face of 
Eastern Asia, must by no means be 
left out of sight when reflecting on 
the whole bearings of our present 
subject. China is already revolu- 
tionized, and bids fair to be thrown 
open to the world in these latter 
days. Gibbon has traced with as 
much distinctness as the nature of 
the case will admit, the first attacks 
by the Huns upon the Chinese Em- 
pire—its conquest, and the absorp- 
tion of the victors into its already 
enormous population—the ultimate 
defeat of its Northern enemies, and 
the breaking-up of the Hunnish 
monarchy, which had existed in 
Central Asia for thirteen hundred 
years; the migration of tribes too 
independent for the yoke, westward; 
the continuance of this migration 
for centuries, tribe after tribe being 
impelled in that direction, by the 
repeated action, probably, of the 
same force which first drove them 
from their native seats; and their 
final stand on the north-eastern 
boundaries of the Roman empire, 
until, in the age of degeneracy 
which ensued, they crossed its bor- 
ders, and overspread its plains and 
cities like a flood. A future historian 
and philosopher may perhaps see, in 
the pressure of the European popu- 
lations westward, in our past con- 
quest, and, we will hope, now com- 
mencing civilization of India, in the 
occupation, by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of California, and the Western 
coast of America; in the probable 
opening of Japan to the rest of the 
world; in the rising fortunes of 
Australia; in the Chinese Revolu- 
tion; and in many other secret 
causes at work in that quarter of 
the globe, but as yet hidden from 
our view—may see in these a bear- 
ing on the great Eastern question, 
(not, perhaps, that particular phase 
of it which is now before us, but) 
the general question between Chris- 
tian Power on the one hand, and the 
Mahomedan on the other, not lesa 
true because seemingly remote, and 
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scarcely observed in the glare of 
facts more near arid tangible. 
ConstanTrInop.e, the keystone of 
the arch that binds the Kuropean 
and Asiatic families of mankind, the 
natural centre of their moral and 
intellectual movement, their pro- 
es, and their commerce ; occupy- 
ing a — which, for the incom- 
parable excellence of its harbour, 
wherein the fleets of the world could 
ride with their leviathans and three- 
deckers alongside its quays ; for its 
station midway between the two 
seas, which unite in bringing to its 
shores the produce and riches of the 
east and west ; and for the luxurious 
beauties with which nature has sur- 
rounded it, stands unrivalled in the 
world; this ‘ Empire of a City’ has 
long been the object of envy and of 
jealousy to the great conquerors and 
autocrats of our race. As eloquently 
described in an ancient letter :—‘ Est 
in EuropA; habet in conspectu 
Asiam, Mersin, Africamque A 
dextri; que tametsi contigue non 
sunt, maris tamen navigandique com- 
moditate veluti junguntur.’ Reades 
originally by a little colony of 
Greeks, that keen and active race 
that has stamped the impress of its 
genius on all subsequent ages of 
mankind; the Roma Nova of Con- 
stantine; the great Patriarchate of 
eastern Christendom; the single 
stay for a thousand years of a falling 
empire; lastly the centre of Ottoman 
might in its meridian and in its 
setting, it still promises to be the 
witness of the great struggles of 
our species for conquest or for 
existence, of its glories and of its 
weaknesses, For not only has this 
wonderful city raised up empires ; 
it has also, by its extreme facilities 
for luxury and depravity, under- 
mined and cast them down. The 
latter days of the ancient Greek Em- 
pire were perkape unrivalled for the 
effeminacy and base servility of its 
inhabitants. When the Emperor 
Paleologus, a prince worthy of a 
nobler people, endeavoured to mus- 
ter the semblance of a force to repel 
the last furious assault of the Otto- 
man, Phranza, his faithful counsellor, 
mournfully reported that out of a 
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population of one hundred thousand, 
not more than fivethousand ‘/?omans’ 
could be found to give battle for their 
country, their wives and their chil- 
dren; and our great historian in- 
dignantly declaims against ‘ men de- 
void of that spirit which even women 
have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. Four hundred years 
of subjection may have wrought a 
change in the Greek mind, or cer- 
tain theorists would hardly venture 
to propose a reconstitution of the 
Eastern Empire. But, however this 
be, the extraordinary influence of 
Constantinople alone on the rise and 
fallofalready two empires, can hardly 
be overrated. Perhaps no higher 
testimony to its importance can be 
found than the secret article in the 
Treaty of Tilsit, by which Napoleon 
consented ‘to make common cause 
with Russia against the Ottoman 
Porte,’ in the event of the latter not 
accepting the Czar’s conditions ; 
coal? it proceeds, ‘the two high 
contracting parties will unite their 
efforts to wrest from the vexatious 
and oppressive government of the 
Turks all its provinces in Europe-— 
Roumelia and Constantinople alone 
excepted.’* The jealousies of the po- 
tentates were to preserve to the Turks 
their city. ‘I lay no stress,’ said 
Napoleon to the Russian Emperor, 
about the same time, ‘on the evacua- 
tion of Wallachia and Moldavia by 
your troops: you may protect them 
if you desire. It is impossible to 
endure any longer the presence of 
the Turks in Europe; you are at 
liberty to chase them into Asia; but 
observe only, I rely wpon it that 
Constantinople is not to fall into the 
hands of any European Power.’t 
O'Meara also relates the following 
remarkable saying of Napoleon at 
St. Helena: 

All the Emperor Alexander's thoughts 
are directed to the conquest of Turkey. 
We have had many discussions about it, 
and at first I was pleased with his pro- 
posals, because I thought it would benefit 
the world to drive those brutes the 
Turks out of Europe. But when I re- 
flected upon the consequences of this 
step, and saw what a tremendous weight 
of power it would give to Russia, on ac- 
count of the number of Greeks in the 
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Turkish dominions who would naturally 
join the Russians, I refused to consent 
to it, especially as Alexander wanted to 
get Constantinople, which I would not 
allow, as it would have destroyed the 
equilibrium of power in Europe. I re- 
flected that France would gain Egypt, 
Syria, and the Islands, which would 
have heen nothing in comparison with 
what Russia would have obtained.* 


Nor does the country of which we 
are speaking fall short of its great 
metropolis. Gifted with a climate 
and a soil to be envied by less 
favoured peoples, this ‘land of the 
cedar and vine,’ with the luxuriance 
of almost tropical vegetation, would, 
in the hands of European cultivators, 
and under the security of European 
laws, with the aid of proper means 
of transport, become probably the 
richest in the world. But, alas! 
without roads, almost without laws, 
under the oppression of the worst 
form of tyranny,—that based on 
religious supremacy, —this garden 
of nature has become comparatively 
a wilderness. Yet many improve- 
ments have been made of late years, 
and are still being made, and we 
must hesitate before passing a sweep- 
ing condemnation on the Turk. e 
ourselves occupy a somewhat similar 
»0sition in Asia to his in Europe. A 

ew hundred thousand of our country- 
men there lord it over a hundred 
and fifty million Hindoos. We 
cannot yet, however, point to the 
improved state of the interior of 
India, to its facilities of transport 
and of communication, to its canals, 
to its rivers made navigable, trunk 
and branch roads reticulated over its 
varied surface, and conveying its 
apparently boundless treasures to 
the general mart of the world: to 
the less frequent visitations of 
searcity or famine; to the general 
well-being of its inhabitants, nor 
even to the uncorrupt administra- 


* The designs of Russia upon Constantinople are of ancient date. 
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tion of its law. The honourable 
Company however professes to be 
the fandlord of India: the Turk 
acknowledges only a permanent en- 
campment in Europe. The contrast 
indeed becomes less flattering to us 
the further it is carried. We pro- 
fess a religion which has for its 
object the improvement and (finite) 
perfection of the human heart. Yet 
we cannot be said, as a nation, to 
have made even an approach to the 
moral amelioration of the subject 
race. The Turk, on the contrary, 
believes in the sword of the prophet, 
and faithfully conforms in general, 
like the Rechabites of old, to the 
external precepts laid down for his 
conduct. Accordingly, what virtues 
the Koran really enforces are ac- 
tually practised by the Faithful. 
Mr. Fellowes, who lived among them 
for several months in Asia Seinen 
has warmly described their un- 
swerving truthfulness, their honesty, 
kindness, and hospitality ; and, what 
is unhappily more than we in this 
usmeel land can boast of, their 
mercy to their animals, instruments 
of punishment for beasts of burden 
being hardly known among them— 
an instance of tender-heartedness in 
their character that would seem to 
suit them for a truer and purer 
faith. The Greeks were in the 
habit of ‘ excusing’ the possession of 
these fine qualities in their former 
tyrants by such sayings as: ‘The 
Mahometan dares not steal, his re- 
ligion forbids it ;’ ‘ He is not allowed 
by his religion to tell a lie,’ &c., &e. 
The same traveller gives them also 
just praise for their temperance, ‘to 
which he ascribes in great measure 
their freedom from disease, and 
denies their addiction to opium 
in any such immoderate degree as 
that with which they have been 
charged. In their manners they 
carry with them the true Oriental 


So early as 


the eleventh century, there was a prediction that the Northern nations would one 


day possess that city, and an inscription 


to that effect is related by the Russian 


historian Karamsin, to have been found one morning written on the pedestal of one 


of the principal statues. 


The idea has always haunted the Russian people, and even 


the Turks themselves, some of whom go so far as to show the gate by which the 


Muscovite battalions are to enter. 


When 


bassador to the Porte, the Czar Boris affected to be sorely scandalized, and direct 
his ambassador not only to pretend disbelief of the report, but to propose a religious 
Elizabeth evaded the question, called the Czar her well 


crusade against the infidels. 


our Queen Elizabeth first sent an re 


€ 


beloved brother, who had long been the protector of the English, and said that ‘she 


daily prayed heaven for him!’—Xaramsin, 
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acefulness and ease. Nature in- 
eed seems to have given the 
Children of the Sun in the East a 
=— to which the offspring of 
aphet are strangers, and the Turks 
are admitted to a full share in the 
i ‘Their refinement,’ in short, 

‘is of the manners and affections, 
while, however, there is little cul- 
tivation or activity of mind amon 
them.’ To this sterility, po. | 
with the growth of activity and in- 
telligence to the north and west of 
their country, they probably in great 
measure owe their decline. 

We do not propose to rake up the 
apparently interminable question of 
the last eight months. Every phase 
of it, so far as foreign ministers have 
divulged their sentiments to the 
world, or events have disclosed 
them, whether in harmony with or 
contradiction to their ostensible pro- 
fessions, has already afflicted the 
public mind with a weariness only 
equalled by its disgust. The satis- 
faction freely given on the question 
of the holy shrines ; the consequent 
abandonment of that question, as 
concluded ; the subsequent ground 
taken again upon it, in Count Nes- 
selrode’s circular, as though not 
concluded ; the sudden transition to 
a new claim, unheard of in the an- 
nals of independent nations, that the 
chief of one powerful state should 
exercise a spiritual protectorate over 
twelve illens of native subjects 
of another and that a weaker state ; 
the secrecy which was insisted upon 
in the negotiations, and the oft-re- 
peated menaces with which each 
claim was accompanied: the second 
Russian circular, founding the order 
for the occupation of the Principali- 
ties, upon the advance of the allied 
fleets to Besika-bay, a statement 
chronologically false ; the eager ac- 
ceptance of a note, which could be 
construed into containing the very 
terms originally demanded ; —all 
this has shown an amount of sharp 
practice, which, in every-day life, 
would be called by a name we had 
rather should be understood than ex- 
—— The public mind of England 

sufficiently declared itself upon 
Bach point, as it arose, and, so far as 
resistance to aggression and positive 
reprobation of injustice and duplicity 
are concerned, it is as that of one 
man. The questions which have 
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arisen amongst us are rather ques- 
tions of time and degree, and means 
than of the principle involved. Some 
of these are also coloured, more or 
less, with party politics, an inevit- 
able result in this country, where 
even a momentary influence, by 
whatever means to be obtained, is 
too often an object of ambition. 
Witness the supercilious indifference 
with which some of Wellington’s 
greatest victories were treated, b 

the party then in opposition; and, 
at the commencement of his wonder- 
ful Peninsular career, the contempt 
poured-on his measures, by the re- 
presentatives rather of ignorance 
and faction, than of English cities 
and counties. We recal this, not in 
derogation of a constitutional sys- 
tem, in which, perhaps, such offences 
must needs come, but to prepare 
ourselves and others for the pheno- 
mena, should they occur, of party 
politicians making use of a necessary 
and just, though severe and grievous 
war, to suit their own purposes, and 
weaken the hands of Government, 
at the moment when it requires the 
combined aid of every mind and 
every arm to sustain its efforts. 
But, we repeat, in the present in- 
stance there has been but one opinion, 
one voice, on the question of rights 
and justice against violence and 
wrong. The same pervading feeling 
will, doubtless, last out the present 
day, and display England to the 
world, as a power essentially, in- 
deed, of peace, but of instant readi- 
ness to resist the very strongest 
= their career of aggression, if needs 

e. 

Russian ambition has, for years 
past, followed up a gradual career 
of conquest. It has been well ob- 
served that the great Northern Em- 
pire has gained even more by its di- 
plomacy than by its victories, so 
glad have been its enemies to con- 
clude peace, even when partially 
successful, on the best terms they 
could obtain, so little was to be 
gained and so much to be lost. The 
author of Progress of Russia in the 
East has given us a vivid picture of 
this rapid advance towards universal 
dominion :— 


The acquisitions which Russia has 
made, within the last sixty-four years, 
are equal, in extent and importance, to 
the whole empire she had in Europe be- 
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fore that time ; the acquisitions she has 
made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom ; 
her acquisitions from Poland are as large 
as the whole Austrian empire ; the ter- 
ritory she has wrested from Turkey in 
Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish pro- 
vinces ; and her acquisitions from Tur- 
key in Asia are equal, in extent, to all 
the smaller states of Germany, the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, 
and Holland, taken together; the 
country she has conquered from Persia 
is about the size of England; and her 
acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
Italy, and Spain. In sixty-four years 
she has advanced her frontier eight 
hundred and fifty miles towards Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Paris; 
she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Constantinople ; 
she has possessed herself of the capital 
of Poland, and has advanced to within 
a few miles of the capital of Sweden, 
from which, when Peter the First 
mounted the throne, her frontier was 
distant three hundred miles. Since that 
time she has stretched herself forward, 
about one thousand miles, towards In- 
dia, and the same distance towards the 
capital of Persia. 

Such has been the apparentl 
irresistible march of this gigantic 
power. If we inquire into the 
causes of this great phenomenon of 
the last and present centuries, we 
are equally struck with their sim- 
plicity and their grandeur. For 
centuries there had been a constant 
immigration of warlike tribes from 
Northern andCentralAsia. Between 
the Tartars and the Poles, Russia’s 
early history shows one continued 
period of suffering and subjugation. 
At length arose a deliverer in the 
person of Peter the Great, whose 
task was to bind up the disjointed 
framework of his State into the 
compactness of a_ well-regulated 
empire. From that moment the star 
of Russia has been in the ascendant. 
This was all that was wanting to 
make a people of intense religious 
feeling, inhabiting a country almost 
unassailable by regular armies, abso- 
lutely obedient to their nobles, 
inured to hardship and privation, 
and possessing a boundless territory, 
the most formidable nation, perhaps, 
thatthe worldhasyetseen. Themeans 
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whereby Russia has effected her 
conquests, and the line of policy she 
has pursued, show a remarkable 
similarity in some respects to that 
followed by Ancient Rome, while in 
others they evince a tact and an 
astuteness peculiarly her own. The 
former case has been admirably 
treated by Professor Creasy, who 
remarks on 


—the State craft of the Roman Senate, 
which took care in every foreign war to 
appear in the character of a Protector. 
Thus Rome protected the A®tolians and 
the Greek cities against Macedon; she 
protected Bithynia and other small 
Asiatic states against the Syrian kings; 
she protected Numidia against Carthage, 
andin numerous other instances assumed 
the same specious character. But ‘woe 
to the people whose liberty depends on 
the continued forbearance of an over- 
mighty protector."* Every state which 
Rome protected was ultimately subju- 
gated and absorbed by her. And 
Russia has been the protector of Poland, 
the protector of the Crimea, the pro- 
tector of Georgia, Immeritia, Min- 
grelia, the Tcherkessian and Caucasian 
tribes, &c. She has first protected and 
then appropriated them all. She pro- 
tects Moldavia and Wallachia. A few 
— ago she became the protector of 

rkey from Mehemet Ali, and since 
the summer of 1849 she has made her- 
self the protector of Austria. 


And we may now add, a well- 
meant attempt to become the pro- 
tector of twelve millions, or four- 
fifths of the Sultan’s subjects in 
Europe. 

We have said, however, that this 
great power, while following the ex- 
ample of the former conquerors of 
the world, has improved on its 
teachers by a policy peculiarly its 
own. It will be remembered that 
the Russian forces entered the 
Principalities of the Danube ‘ not to 
make war,’ but to obtain a ‘ material 
guarantee’ for the cession of the 
autocrat’s demands. Let us hear 
now the testimony of the Russian 
historian Karamsin, who has shown 
this very feature to be a leading 
characteristic of the imperial diplo- 
macy :— 

The object and character of our 
foreign policy (he observes) have ever 
been to make conquests without war, 
and to secure them at each peace, to 





* Malkin’s History of Greece. 
+ Decisive Battles of the World, ii., p. 220. 
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maintain a defensive attitude, to place 
no trust in those whose interests do not 
tally with our own, and never to lose an 
occasion of doing them an injury, 
without, however, involving ourselves 
in the formal state of war. (Sans pour 
cela nous mettre formellement en guerre 
avec eux.)* 


Really, one would think that this 
too candid author had been writing 
the history of the past year. 

Bearing steadily in mind this dis- 
tinective policy of the Northern 
Empire, it will assist our obtaining 
a clear view of the present question, 
as between Russia and Europe, as 
well as between Russia and Turkey, 
to consider her actual military and 
geographical position relatively to 
the various nations on her frontier. 

The first great fact that meets us 
in this inquiry is, that the most ad- 
vanced military position of Russia 
in Europe,— that of Poland,— 
threatens both Berlin and Vienna 
at onee, at a distance of not more 
than 180 miles from either, or 
nearer than York is to London. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this fact, not only in 


its military aaa, in case of 


war, but in the political influence it 
must secure to this Power at all 
times. Accordingly, we have seen 
Russia step in as the armed arbiter 
between the Austrian Emperor and 
his Hungarian rebels; and when 
lately Prussia and Austria seemed 
intent on effecting their mutual de- 
struction, it was the same great 
Power that employed its friendly 
mediation, backed by the presence 
of 100,000 disposable troops in 
Poland. It is not, indeed, probable 
that a German politician would 
admit this state of friendly de- 
pendence, but we imagine it 
would be difficult for him to 
define the exact limit of indepen- 
dence of which his country actu- 
ally feels itself in possession, with 
respect to its great Northern 
neighbour. Were Germany a nation 
united under one head, it would 
have nothing to fear, or rather, per- 
haps, it would be itself too ak to 
be feared. But, as Germany now 
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is, with many of its princes un- 
mistakably espousing the Russian 
cause, and more or less connected 
with the Russian court, and its peo- 
le in an unsettled state, with no 
Jefinite idea to work upon, with 
Prussia and Austria resuscitating 
from time to time their ancient 
rivalry—last, but not least, with a 
crowd of exiles that wait but the first 
shot fired in the general struggle, to 
recommence their dangerous game, 
it is clear that neutrality, a very pas- 
sive, though perhaps talking neu- 
trality, is all that can be expected. 
And all this is the direet consequence 
of that act, so infamous in the annals 
of those nations, which blotted out 
the name of Poland from the map 
of Europe. Were this ancient mil- 
tary monarchy reconstituted, even 
at this late hour, a barrier would be 
raised to Russian ambition which 
might throw back for centuries her 
schemes of conquest. This is not 
the place to discuss the practicability, 
or even possibility, of any such 
scheme. ti may, or it may not, be 
politic, humane, righteous. But 
this seems certain, that it, and it 
alone, could re-establish the perfect 
independence of Prussia and Austria, 
and, with them, of every minor 
German State. Truly, the past 
history of Poland would give no 
yromise of the possibility of the ex- 
istence of such a nation in this cen- 
tury, whose normal condition was 
anarchy, and its great internal acts 
but deeds of blood. Still, the fact 
remains, and the two principal na- 
tions of Germany have only them- 
selves to thank for the presence of 
such unwelcome neighbours within 
a fortnight’s march of each of their 
capitals. 
he Russian empire presses on 
the whole Northern and Eastern 
boundary of the Austrian dominions 
until the Danubian principality of 
Moldavia interposes, and its frontier 
thenceforward follows the line of 
the Pruth to the Euxine. With 
the further possession, whether vir- 
tual or oer of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, Russia would encompass, on 
three sides at least, the provinces of 


* Quoted by General Count Bjornstierna in his Tableau Politique et Statistique 


de TEmpire Britannique dans IU Inde. 


The reference is not given, nor have we 


succeeded in finding the passage in Karamsin’s works; but the high character of 
the Swedish statesman is a sufficient voucher for its authenticity. 
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Gallicia (the Austrian share of Po- 
land), Hungary, and Transylvania, 
and the Danube would be thence- 
forth a Russian river. However 
absurd it may sound, Austria’s most 
important domains are at this mo- 
ment in peril of being surrounded. 
Their final capture may well be re- 
served to the future convenience of 
the victor. To so great an extent 
is this an Austrian question, and 
such chains, soustielian, has the 
Czar coiled round the neck of that 
ancient empress of nations, that she 
dares not act, and must be content 
with talking, and with watching the 
preparations for her own turn, most 
surely to come, with the giant of 
the North. 

The position of Russiawith respect 
to Turkey is still more threatening. 
Occupying the Northern coast of 
the Black Sea, with the superbly 
fortified harbour of Sebastopol as a 
base for her naval operations, and 
with only such watied sailors to 
oppose as the Turks in late years 
have proved, she would have the 
entire command, but for any foreign 
aid the latter might receive, of that 
important sea, including the mouths 
of the Danube, with the enormous 
commerce that floats down its stream 
to supply the markets of the world. 
Sebastopol is but 350 miles (about) 
from Constantinople, and a strong 
force kept constantly in readiness to 
embark at the former place would 
effectually menace the latter, and 
at the same time threaten the flank 
and rear of any Turkish force oecu- 
pying the range of the Balkan. The 
northerly winds which generally 
prevail, and the currents which set 
constantly towards the great outlet 
at Constantinople, must always be 
an important aid to this fleet. There 
is no question but the issue of a war 
between Russia and Turkey would 
be very much influenced, if not alto- 
gether decided in favour of the 
power which should obtain the per- 
manent command of the Black Sea. 
With this command, a Russian fleet 
of ships of war, steamers, and trans- 

rts, would accompany the left 

ank of their army, assist in the 
capture of the maritime fortresses, 
convey provisions, stores, and am- 
munition, and constantly press upon, 
if not altogether turn the right flank 
of the Turkish force. On the other 
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hand, should the Turks or their 
allies be triumphant on this sea, the 
communications of a Russian force 
in Wallachia or Bulgaria would be 
in continual peril, the Turkish coast 
line with its fortresses would be 
secured ; these, with the aid of the 

osition of Schumla (of which more 
iereafter), would engage the enemy 
to attack by his right, probably by 
Tirnova or Sophia, and a serious 
repulse in this attack, with his long, 
cireuitous, and exposed communica 
tions with Southern Russia, might 
eventually endanger the loss of his 
army. 

These remarks will be hereafter 
illustrated by a reference to the 
campaigns of 1828-9. But in respect 
to the importance of holding the 
command of the Black Sea, it is 
hardly too much to say that it is 
here that Russian aggression may 
receive its greatest check, and that 
not improbably another Actium may 
decide in the Euxine the fate of the 
world. 

The command of the Black Sea 
must also exercise an important in- 
fluence on the military operations in 
Asia. From the natural difficulties 
and the want of good communica- 
tions in the country, on its western 
and southern coasts, it becomes a 
material object on both sides to 
transport their reinforcements and 
supplies by water. Whichever power, 
then, can secure this advantage to 
the detriment of the other, will have 
mastered one of the principal difli- 
culties attendant on warfare in these 
parts, and will be so far in a su- 
perior position to his adversary. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that the Russian navy will always 
be more than a match for the 
Turkish ; and that should the latter 
be ever left to cope single-handed 
with their formidable adversary, 
this one consideration of the Rus- 
sians obtaining a free range of the 
fuxine, while the Turks are cooped 
up in their harbours, will be suffi- 
cient of itself to give the former an 
overwhelming superiority in the 
general campaign. The position of 
Sebastopol in the Crimea is admi- 
rably calculated to secure these ad- 
vantages. 

Such being the general position 
taken up on the northern coast o. 
this inland sea, it remains to con- 
3B2 
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sider the pressure of the Russian 
Power on the northern provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. The Princi- 
palities of the Danube, which sepa- 
rate Turkey proper, as it may be 
called, from Russian Bessarabia, 
are, it is well known, under the 
joint protection of the two Powers, 

ut paying a tribute to the Sultan. 
The ruling influence, however, in 
these provinces is of course unmis- 
takable. There can be no question of 
the vast importance of their posses- 
sion to the great Northern Empire, 
giving it the entire command of the 

anube, reducing Austria to a state 
of almost absolute dependence, and 
only awaiting the course of events 
to complete the march already begun 
on Constantinople itself. We find, 
accordingly, that it was one of the 
first objects of anxiety to Alexander, 
in his conferences at Tilsit, to ob- 
tain the consent of the French Em- 

eror for their annexation to Russia. 

his was in due time followed by an 
Ukase (January 21, 1810), formally 
annexing these Provinces, and de- 
creeing the Danube to be the south- 
ern boundary of the Empire, from 


the Austrian territory to the sea. 
It is true that in the treaty of 
Bucharest (May 28, 1812), which 
concluded that war, they were re- 
stored to their former owners; the 
formidable attack by Napoleon on 
the heart of the Empire rendered it 


desirable to procure peace, even at 
the price of retractation; but the 
fact of the annexation remains in 
strong evidence of the real designs 
of Alexander, which we may very 
safely conclude are being steadily 
followed up by his successor. In- 
deed, one of the principal acts in 
the reign of the present Emperor 
has been the procuring the nominal 
independence of these provinces ; 
and in consequence, by a somewhat 
novel figure of speech, Russia could 
seize upon them as a ‘material 
arantee’ for the cession of her 
emands, without, at the same time, 
making war upon Turkey. 

The Wallachians and Moldavians 
are interesting, as the descendants 
of the Roman colonists whom Trajan 
planted among the ancient Daci, as 
a barrier against the barbarians of 
the North. The hope was vain, and 
these unhappy provinces have been 
the prey to successive invaders from 
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those distant ages to the present 
time. It cannot be said that the 
hope of the future is to them more 
promising than the history of the 
past is miserable. Perhaps their onl 
chance of repose would be to fi 
under the domination of one of the 
Great Empires which they adjoin. 
Could this : Austria, the danger to 
the Ottoman Empire and to Euro 
might not be very considerable, 
while it would effectually separate 
the two belligerents. A proposition 
by Talleyrand to that effect is on 
record. But Russia could never per- 
mit such a Power to stand between 
her and her victim; the prevalent 
Greek religion is another insuper- 
able bar; and lastly, the Turk him- 
self would fight, as he is now doing, 
for the small amount of sovereignty 
that is still left to him in those 
parts. But the climate is mild, the 
soil wonderfully fertile, and, under 
a good government, and with years 
of peace, these provinces would pro- 
bably be unsurpassed in Europe for 
wealth and prosperity. At present 
they bear only the marks of the 
hard lot to which their position be- 
tween Europe and its Asiatic in- 
vaders has for centuries past re- 
duced them; ill cultivated, half 
peopled, half civilized, with few 
towns, and scarcely anything that 
can be called a road. The descrip- 
tion of the country by an eye-wit- 
ness, one who served in the Kussian 
war of 1810 against the Turks, may 
be interesting, as well for the cir- 
cumstance that its condition must 
always modify, to an important 
degree, the Russo-Turkish question, 
as that it is at this moment the seat 
of war. We may add, that from all 
accounts there appears but little 
difference between its present state 
and that described in the following 
extract :-— 

Taking the course of a traveller setting 
out from Hermanstadt, we cross the 
lofty mountain regions of Transylvania 
by the pass of Rothenthurn, descend on 
the river Argisch, near the smali town 
and convent of that name, and scale the 
vine-clad spur of the range, from whence 
are viewed the fields and plains of Wal- 
lachia. Rivers and streams in great 
numbers precipitate themselves from the 
mountains into the Danube, all of them 
impetuous in their course, fordable in 
dry weather, but overflowing at every 
fall of rain. The communications, which 
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are only kept up by ferry-boats and bad 
bridges, are frequently interrupted, and 
the rich soil renders the roads imprac- 
ticable in wet weather. The entire plain, 
covered with oak brushwood, becomes 
in winter the haunt of great numbers of 
wolves from the mountains. Anciently 
the country was covered with forests, 
which, however, the inhabitants have 
cut down for firewood, and turned the 
and into pasture for their cattle, their 
principal means of subsistence. In Molda- 
via and Bessarabia the inhabitants have 
followed a similarindustrial employment, 
but the soil is in many respects different 
from that of Wallachia. In these the 
streams, issuing from the lower levels of 
Padolia and Bukowina, flow in a more 
even course to the Danube, and form ex- 
tensive marshes, Bessarabia is furrowed 
with these from north to south; yet 
notwithstanding, the country conveys to 
the eye the appearance of a perfect plain, 
with nothing but pasture, and noteven a 
solitary bush. The inhabitants, after the 
fashion of the Tartars, lead a wandering 
life, and carry their tents from place to 
place. The Wallachians are also half 
Nomads, even their villages consisting 
but of large and partially excavated 
hovels, and these changed, from time to 
time, as the flocks change their pasture. 
In consequence the only sure indication 
of a place on the map is when a church 
or convent may have gathered around it 
some huts or wooden houses, so as to 
form a sort of town. More fixed habi- 
tations are, however, to be found in 
Moldavia, probably from its greater 
proximity to European civilization. 
Agriculture there is none in these pro- 
vinces, or scarcely any worth mention- 
ing, except the cultivation of Turkish 
wheat, of which the inhabitants make 
their bread ; but the abundance of hay 
produced by their rich meadows, and 
which, made up into ricks, supplies even 
the flocks and herds of Transylvania 
during the winter, more than compen- 
sates the deficiency.* 

It may seem, at first view, that 
such a land of desolation is scarcel 
worth contending for. And, rae | 
to Turkey, it can be of but little 
value, further than the tribute it 
pays, and the honours of sove- 
reignty. To Russia, however, it 
would constitute a vast accession of 
power, not only by its own natural 
riches, which, by means of good 
communications and proper drain- 
age, she might turn to good account, 
but in a still greater degree by its 


political value, as ensuring the com- 
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mand, for all practical ses, of 
the edenestael ey We 
should then hear no more of chok- 
ings up, by sand-banks, at the 
mouth. The great river of 
Germany would be under the 
efficient control of Russia, and it 
would be as much the interest of the 
latter to promote its commerce as it 
now is to impede it, in order to turn 
off the main traflic to Odessa. It is 
a paramount duty of Austria and of 
all Southern Germany to oppose, by 
material means if necessary, this 
threatened encroachment. It would 
indeed appear from the circular of 
the Austrian Government to its 
diplomatic agents, that this part of 
the cualion iad occupied its serious 
attention, and it is probably in re- 
ference to this that the Austrian 
neutrality is promised only so long 
as her great state interests are not 
menaced. 

The importance to Austria of 
maintaining, if not in her own pos- 
session, at least in that of a neutral 
power, the course of this great river 
to its mouth, is sufficiently obvious. 
It is probable that this will deter- 
mine the drift of her policy; and if 
so, it must be eminently that of 
present peace, with prudent arrange- 
ments for the security of these pro- 
vinces, based on the general Euro- 

ean equilibrium, and guaranteed 

y all the great Powers. The ob- 
ject would be to obtain a permanent 
veto by the rest of Europe against 
their being invaded by any one 
without the general consent, or only 
when required by urgent circum- 
stances, which should be well de- 
fined. Could such a resolution be 
adopted, the present great and other- 
wise canueed evil which would have 
led to it, would scarcely be a subject 
of regret. 

So much attention has been given 
of late to the operations on this great 
‘highway of nations,’ that we may 
be pardoned if we dwell a little on 
its leadie x characteristics, as mate- 
rially influencing, not only every 
war, but even every act in the pa- 
cific policy of the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Empire, though 
placed & cheval on the Danube, is 
neither in possession of its source 


* Valentini: Guerres des Russes contre les Turcs. 
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nor of its mouth, yet that river is 
the main artery of the empire. An 
invader from the east or the west 
would strike at the heart of the lat- 
ter by following the stream as his 
line of operation ; innumerable tri- 
butaries still further increase its im- 
portance, and nothing seems wanting 
to secure to central Europe the 
benefits Providence has aiied for 
it in the possession of such an outlet 
for its iadastey and produce, but the 
control or occupation of the last 

art of its course and of its mouth. 
The Prussian General Valentini, 
from whom we have already quoted, 
gives an interesting description of 
this portion of the river :-— 

The Danube (he observes) which se- 
parates these provinces from Bulgaria is, 
at its entrance into the Turkish Empire, 
& very important river, as well from the 
size of its islands, as from the rapidity 
of its current, which renders it difficult 
to establish bridges of boats, for which 
also there would be required very large 
vessels, Silistria and Turtukai, where 
the stream is not more than a thousand 
paces broad, are the most advantageous 
points for these bridges. It would be 
difficult, however, to protect them 
against a skilful enemy who should be 
master of the right bank, seeing the 
plateau of Bulgaria is more elevated 
than the provinces of the opposite side, 
and extends to the very bank of the 
stream, terminating in a steep slope, from 
whence there is an entire command of 
observation over the plains of Wallachia. 
This bank is composed partly of rocks, 
partly ofa clay standing at the steepness 
of rock, and intersected by deep ravines. 
The province, favoured as it is by na- 
ture, presents alternately uncultivated 
plains and the most luxuriant vineyards, 
which in some places extend along the 
river bank for miles, while their fertility 
is such that it seems impossible effec- 
tually to lay them waste. The high 
lands of Bulgaria are not so fortunate. 
Intersected by deep glens, which in 
summer are dry, they suffer much from 
the want of water, and but for a skil- 
fully combined system of conduits, and 
the formation of artificial pools in the 
valleys, their population could never be 
proportionate to their fertility.* 

It is now time that we examine 
more closely the military bearings 
of the question, and consider the 
capabilities of Turkey for defence. 
For this the experience of past wars 
will be the best guide, and it will be 
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necessary to assume, what has al- 
ways been the case after the — 
have been any time engaged, that 
the Russians are considerably supe- 
rior in the numbers, and (always hie 
therto) in the quality of their troops. 
Without such assumption indeed 
the inquiry were w wihion. We shall 
also take advantage of the opinions 
which military officers of distinction 
have expressed on this branch of the 
subject, trusting that its great im- 
ee at the present time will 

e an excuse for some little tedium 
of detail, which under the circum- 
stances is inevitable. To save the 
constant recurrence of geographical 
explanation, we will make bold to 
recommend our readers to have be- 
fore them any common map of 
Turkey in which the principal routes 
are given. 

The natural features of the country 
present two grand lines of defence, 
at distances from one another vary- 
ing from fifty to one hundred miles, 
and with an admirable position for 
a reserve, or for a third line of de- 
fence, from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the second line. 
The first line is that of the Danube, 
with its fortresses. The second 
line is the range of the Balkan from 
Varna on the coast, to the Ikhliman 

ass on the road between Tartar- 

ayarjik and Sophia, including the 
position of Schumla, and the passes 
through the mountains. The third 
—e is at Adrianople on the 
Maritza, and extends by the Kuchuk 
Balkan to Kirkliseh. in addition to 
these the country adjoining Con- 
stantinople is also very strong, and 
may even be considered as a fourth 
line of defence. 

The length of the first line is 
about 350 miles, that of the second 
about 250, and the third nearly 50 
miles. 

The whole country is excessively 
unfavourable for military operations, 
from the difficulties of transport, the 
endless succession of strong positions, 
and above all from the terrible ma* 
laria which to European constitu- 
tions is even more destructive than 
the sword of the Ottoman. 

With this general view before us 
of the theatre of operation we shall 
now give a précis of the two attacks 


* Valentini: Guerres des Russes contre les Twrcs, p. 41. 
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by Russia upon Turkish territory 
wh 


ich have occurred during the pre- 
sent century, namely the campaigns 
of 1809-11, and of 1828-9. 

The Russians commenced the 
campaign of 1809 in the spring, with 
a nominal force of eighty thousand 
infantry, and twenty-five thousand 
horse, including Cossacks. They 
had already occupied, since 1807, 
Bucharest and the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. The Turks, weakened by 
the sanguinary revolutions of the 
peo year, could oppose no 
orce in the field capable of meeting 
such formidable enemies. They 
prudently resolved, therefore, to 
throw strong garrisons into the for- 
tresses on the Danube, and to wait 
the issue of events at Schumla, and 
on their second line,—that of the 
Balkan. 

Prosorowsky, the Russian general, 
first attempted Giurgevo, opposite 
Rustchuk, by escalade. He was re- 
pulsed with the loss of two thousand 
men. He next tried the same too 
obvious method against Brahilow, 
where, after leaving seven thousand 
killed in the ditches he was again 
repulsed. The Turks, emboldened 
by these successes, ventured across 
the river at Giurgevo, and com- 
menced ravaging Moldavia. To 
draw them off, Bagrathion, who now 
succeeded to the command of the 
Russian forces, Prosorowsky having 
died, attempted to besiege Silistria. 
The siege was shortly turned into a 
blockade, and ultimately raised al- 
together, in consequence of a repulse 
at Tartaritza. The Russians, how- 
ever, succeeded in forcing Brahilow 
to capitulate towards the close of 
November, thus obtaining a for- 
tress which ensured the passage of 
the Danube in the ensuing spring. 
This was their only success of any 
importance during the year, and we 
observe that the whole campaign 
consisted of mere desultory fighting 


on different points of the first line of 
defence—the Danube. 

The year 1810 was opened with 
the formal annexation of the Pro- 
vinces to the Russian Empire, as 


has been already noticed. To sup- 
port this audacious measure, the 
army on the Danube was reinforced 
to its original complement of 80,000 
infantry and 30,000 horse. Kamen- 
skoi was appointed to the command, 
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and his plan of operations was as 
follows. The right wing was to be- 
siege Silistria and Rustchuk, and 
thus secure the Lower Danube as a 
basis, while the remainder of the 
army were to advance upon Schumla, 
carry it by storm, and open the road 
to Constantinople. 

The right wing accordingly crossed 
the Danube and invested Rustchuk ; 
the left did not commence its ope- 
rations till two months afterwards. 
It then besieged and took a few 
Danubian fortresses, mostly by 
holding out favourable malin 
to their garrisons. Having se- 
eured, therefore, the immense ad- 
vantage of a broad base of operations 
in the line of fortresses on the Lower 
Danube, and with no enemy in his 
immediate front or on his flank, 
Kamenskoi found his projects suffi- 
ciently advanced to make his assault 
on Schumla, the key of the Balkans, 
towards their eastern extremity, and 
the pivot of the second great line of 
defence. To carry this celebrated 
position, the Russian General took 
with him forty thousand men. 

Schumla, situated on the northern 
slope of the Balkan, the point of 
junction of the roads from Rustchuk, 
Silistria, Ismael, &c. to Constanti- 
nople, commanding by its situation 
no less than three important passes, 
and with every natural advantage in 
its favour for the formation of a 
strong entrenched camp, has in all 
the late wars with the Russians 
been selected for the principal de- 
fensive position of the empire. The 
town itself is said to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. 


It is encompassed by a counterfort of 
the Balkan, in the form of a horse-shoe, 
the steep slopes of which, covered with 
the thickest thorn-bush, form a position 
as favourable as the Turkish soldier can 
desire, who is fond of fighting under the 
shelter of rising ground or entrench- 
ments. The town, which is about a 
league in length, and half a league in 
breadth, is protected by an earthen ram- 
part and ditch, and in some places by a 
thick brick wall, flanked by small mas- 
sive towers, from which five or six men 
could fire. Such is the nucleus of the 
entrenched camp, the contour of which 
is naturally indicated by the crests of 
the surrounding heights, which are well 
protected from attack by the ravines 
that intersect them, and the steepness of 
the declivities. ‘The camp, by reason of 
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its great extent, could scarcely be block- 
aded, while the place itself is perfectly 
secure from bombardment, allows ample 
space for the magazines of the army, 
and even contains within its circuit 
vineyards and gardens, and, above all, 
a stream of pure water.* 


The camp was occupied at this 
time by 30,000 men, under the 
Grand Vizier, Kara-Yusuf Pasha, 
who had signalized himself by his 
defence of Acre, in conjunction with 
Sir Sidney Smith, against Napo- 
leon. The Russians appeared before 
it on the 23rdof June. A desultory 
contest ensued, in which both parties 
fought with desperation for every 
eminence and every thicket. The 
assailants, however, gained but little 

ound, and on the 12th J uly aban- 

oned the enterprise, retiring to- 
wards the Danube, and leaving a 
force, nominally to blockade, but in 
reality merely to watch, the Turkish 


camp. 

The Russian General next endea- 
voured to wipe off this stain by the 
assault of Rustchuk. Conformably 
with the usual tactics of the Turks, 
the garrison had sat still without 


molesting the assailants in any way 


during their approaches. An easy 
victory was expected by the younger 
soldiers ; the older ones were more 
dubious. The attack was conducted 
in five massive columns. Two out 
of the five were admitted, and in- 
stantly cut to pieces by the Turkish 
scimitars ; the others were received 
with such a terrible fire from the 
ramparts and roofs of the adjoining 
houses, that after twelve hours con- 
sumed in this hopeless contest, the 
Russian General yielded to neces- 
sity, and drew off his forces, leavin 
eight thousand killed and anaied 
on the ramparts, ditch, and glacis. 
After this dreadful repulse, the 
Russians confined themselves to a 
blockade. A body of 30,000 Turks, 
consisting for the most part of raw 
militia, assembled to succour the 
place, but were attacked, and, after 
two days of severe fighting, defeated 
with great loss at Battin; in conse- 
quence of which Rustchuk capitu- 
lated, but on honourable terms. 
The campaign concluded with the 
siege and capture of Nicopolis, and 
the retirement of the Russians 
across the Danube for the winter. 
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Kamenskoi soon after died, and was 
succeeded by the celebrated Ku- 
tusoff, afterwards the antagonist of 
Napoleon. 

his campaign was therefore con- 
fined almost entirely to the Danube 
and the country between that river 
and the Balkan. An attempt on the 
latter position signally failed, but on 
the other hand, every place on the 
first great front of defence fell into 
the hands of the enemy. When we 
consider the relative disparity of 
forces, in number and in quality, 
this insignificant result may well 
surprise us; but we must remember 
that it is entirely due to the repulse 
of the attack upon Schumla ; and the 
natural strength of that position, 
joined to the bravery of its de- 
fenders, saved once more the honour, 
if not the existence of the Ottomans, 
as it had before done when assaulted 
by Romanzoff in the middle of the 
last century. 

The campaign of 1811 opened 
with a great reduction of the Rus- 
sian forces, in consequence of the 
menacing state of the relations be- 
tween St. Petersburg and the Tui- 
leries. Kutusoff found no more 
than fifty thousand men at his dis- 
posal, and the Turks having rallied 
round their standards to the number 
of sixty to eighty thousand men, he 
necessarily stood on the defensive. 
The very interesting battle of Rust- 
chuk, in which the characteristic 
qualities of the European infantry 
and Asiatic horse were so remark- 
ably displayed, was the first occur- 
rence of any note. Though victo- 
rious, Kutusoff felt his position to 
be insecure, with the Danube in his 
rear, and retired the whole of his 
forces across the river. The Turks 
having crossed in pursuit, fortified 
themselves on the opposite, or Wal- 
lachian bank ; then followed the ex- 
traordinary action, in advance of 
Guirgevo, in which the Turkish 
fieldworks covering their bridge were 
literally surrounded by the Rus- 
sian redoubts, and their whole 
army shut up within their lines, 
while a Russian division, havin 
crossed the river unperceived, gaine 
command of the ot ee in their 
rear and of the interior of the camp. 
A furious cannonade ensued, till the 
whole surviving Turkish force which 
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had passed the river laid down their 
arms. Negotiations for peace were 
entered upon shortly after, and the 
campaign thus terminated. 

Little or no use appears in these 
campaigns to have been made of the 
fleets on either side. This is ex- 

lained, however, so far as the 

ussians are concerned, by the cir- 
cumstance, that Varna, the great 
military post of Turkey, was un- 
taken. An attempt on that fortress 
was made in the course of the 
second campaign, which, however, 
failed. On the other hand, both 
sides employed a large fleet of gun- 
boats on the Danube, which seems 
to be indispensable to operations on 
that river. 

We now come to the Russian 
campaigns of 1828-9. The destruc- 
tion of the janissaries, or military 
feudatories, holding their lands for 
services liable to be demanded in 
war, which had occurred three years 
before, had sapped, for the time at 
least, the main strength of the Otto- 
man Empire, by transferring its 
defence oe the arm of the free- 
man to that of the conscript. The 
latter was no substitute for the for- 
mer—the irregular violence of whose 
blows was but ill compensated by 
the attempted European discipline 
under the new system. Accordingly, 
we may be prepared to expect the 
most formidable defeat the Turkish 
Empire had yet sustained. Bad as 
it was, however, it was by no means 
easily achieved; and, as we shall 
presently see, it was accomplished 
at last far more by a successful 
stroke of generalship, than by the 
overwhelming force of the assailants. 
We do not usually, indeed, hear these 
campaigns spoken of in this manner ; 
but we imagine it will be evident 
that such was the case, from the fol- 
lowing statement. So little is really 
known of this war, though occurring 
strictly in our own times, that it 
may be well to state the authorities 
we shall generally follow in the ac- 
count. The Portfolio, or collection 
of State Papers, contains (vol. iii.), 
a ‘ Précis of a Report on the Russian 
Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, drawn 
up, bor the information of the Duke 
of Wellington, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Chesney.’ The editor of that 
nen and the gallant and 

ighly scientific officer, of whose 
report it purports to be a précis, 
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being happily both living, we 
shall leave any question of au- 
thenticity to be settled, if necessary, 
between them—merely observing, 
however, that it bears upon its face 
the stamp of truth, under whatever 
circumstances it chanced to come 
into print. We shall rely in some 
measure also on the history by 
Valentini, from whom we have 
already largely quoted, and who, 
though evincing a strong bias in 
favour of his former companions in 
arms, and obtaining his information 
through Russian channels, shows, 
nevertheless, a regard for truth that 
may well qualify him for the first 
rank of military historians. 

The Russians opened the cam- 
paign of 1828 with 160,000 men ac- 
cording to some, with only 100,000 
according to others, by invadin 
the Danubian Principalities, whic 
they entered on the 8th May. They 
are stated to have advanced with- 
out any previously arranged com- 
missariat, acting probably on the 
old Roman, and afterwards N. apo- 
leonian maxim, of making war main- 
tain war, and levying contributions 
on the peasants without payment. 
As might be expected, a scarcity 
ensued; fresh supplies were brought 
in from Russian Bessarabia by forced 
labour : famine preyed on the popu- 
lation of the country, a murrain 
consumed the cattle, and the plague 
broke out with intense ener, 
at Bucharest, carrying off in the 
two years no less than 12,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers. While these horrors 
were being perpetrated in their rear, 
the Russian army proceeded to the 
siege and capture of the for- 
tresses in their way. Mean- 
while, the Turks had assembled 
31,800 infantry, and 13,000 cavalry 
at Schumla, under ‘the energetic 
Hussein Pacha.’ The Russians 
moved simultaneously against Varna, 
Silistria, and Schumla. Of these, 
however, at the termination of the 
campaign, on the arrival of winter, 
they had only succeeded in the cap- 
ture of Varna, after a resistance of 
seventy daystothe Russian batteries, 
and with two bastions demolished 
by their mines. The garrison 
did not risk an assault, with which 
the Turkish defence usually com- 
mences, and there appears reason 
to suppose the gates were partly 
opened with a golden key. The 
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besiegers were materially assisted 
by their fleet. At the end of 

ctober, the sieges of Silistria and 
Schumla were raised, and the Rus- 
sians went into winter quarters. 
Thousands of men are said to have 
died of the plague in this campaign, 
and 30,000 horses were lost. 

The winter of 1828-9 was marked 
by a total inactivity on the part of 
the Turks, and, as has hitherto been 
their wont, by great numbers of 
them returning to their homes. The 
Russians, taught by the experience 
of the past year, made the most ex- 
tensive preparations for the forth- 
coming campaign—the total in- 
ability to proceed without a full 
supply of provisions and stores laid 
up in aregular system of magazines, 
and forwarded to the fighting corps, 
by established and ~abanieied 
lines of communication, having been 
fatally demonstrated.* 

At the commencement of the 
second campaign, the Russian army 
amounted in all to 150,000 men. 
The Turkish regular force was 
rather less than in the autumn of 
1828. Forty-five thousand Russians 
proceeded to the siege of Silistria, 
which had been raised on the ap- 
proach of winter. The remainder 
appear to have been placed in various 
positions menacing Schumla, and 
a. for the passage of the 

alkan should occasion offer. 

Pravadi, a small town situated 
between Varna and Schumla, and 
on the road leading from Bazarjik, 
through Aidos, to Constantinople, 
was recognised by the Grand Vizier 
as an important strategical point, 
which would enable the Russians to 
turn the position of Schumla, and lay 
— the plains of Adrianople. Here 

e Russians had assembled 10,000 
men. The Grand Vizier attacked 
it with 35,000 men; and whilst he 
was occupied in besieging it, Die- 
bitsch planned and executed the 
passage of the Balkan. 

‘General Diebitsch marched from 
Silistria, desiring Generals Roth 
and Rudiger to enclose the Turks 
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in the defiles of Pravadi (with the 
garrison of that place closing them 
in its rear), until he himself could 
arrive with his army. Meantime, 
Ibrahim Pacha, who was left at 
Schumla, summoned the Grand 
Vizier to his relief.’ A battle en- 
sued, in the afternoon of the 11th 
June, at Kouleftja, in which, after 
a sanguinary conflict, and hemmed 
in on all sides, the Turks at length 
fled. ‘The Russians had in the 
battle 40,000 men and 100 guns.’ 

The garrison of Schumla had, 
during the battle, made a diversion 
in the rear of the Russians; but 
became, as it would appear, panic- 
struck, to which the rhurks are pe- 
culiarly liable, retired with haste, 
and even abandoned the redoubts in 
front of Schumla. Had General 
Diebitsch followed up his victory, 
which, however, he may not have 
been in a position to do, he must 
have carried Schumla itself. Two 
days afterwards, the Grand Vizier 
regained that encampment with 
30,000 men ; having lost in the en- 
gone at Pravadi 3000, and the 

uussians very few less. 

Silistria surrendered, on the 30th 
June, for want of ammunition—the 
Russians having effected two practic- 
able breaches, and prepared five 
mines. The Turks, having expended 
their powder, could not risk an 
assault, or history might have re- 
corded a second Rustchuk. 


General Diebitsch then made a feint 
of attacking Schumla, till the Grand 
Vizier had recalled his detachments 
from all the passes. In order further 
to deceive the Turks, Diebitsch retreated 
on Jeni- Bazaar, six leagues on the road 
to Silistria. He then turned suddenly 
towards Devra and Keuprikioi. In 
order to pass the Balkan, each sol- 
dier was supplied with four days’ food, 
and the wagons brought sufficient for 
ten days more. Ten thousand men 
were left to watch Schumla, and to 
assault it if the Vizier moved. The 
Vizier sent instantly 10,000 men to in- 
tercept Diebitsch at Keuprikioi; but 
the Russians had already passed through, 
and were on their way to Selimnia. 





* A curious indication, with many others, of the long matured designs of 
Russia for an attack upon Turkey, is offered by the fact, well known in the London 
trade, that the Russian medical department purchased, at the commencement 
of the present year, four times their usual amount of quinine, the chief medicine 


for the intermittent fever arising from malaria. 
ment to purchase six months’ consumption at a time. 
an amount equal to two years’ consumption. 
surprise, until the mystery was solved by recent events. 


It is customary with that govern- 
The order was this year for 
The circumstance occasioned much 
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The Russians passed the Balkan with 
only forty thousand men, of whom, in 
ten days afterwards, ten thousand were 
in the hospitals. If the Turks had 
shown front from place to place, the 
Russians must have retreated towards 
the sea for provisions. 


Thus the famous Balkans, with 
the Great Gate of Constantinople, 
as we may fairly term Schumla, were 
effectually turned. The fall of Ad- 
rianople succeeded, and Turkey ap- 
peared for the first time prostrate 
under its conqueror. It is very 
doubtful how far this was really the 
case. The Russians at Adrianople 
could not bring forty thousand men 
into the field. Their line of commu- 
nication was insecure, and their 
troops were dying off by thousands. 
* Of six thousand sick at Adrianople, 
every one died in three months.’ 
The total loss of the Russians in the 
two campaigns is calculated at the 
frightful number of ‘one hundred 
and forty thousand men and fifty 
thousand horses.’* 

It is quite clear from the above 
narrative that the Balkans ought not 
to have been forced,and that the suc- 
cess of this daring passage of arms 
was due rather to the skill of the 
general than to the want of brave 
or of ability in the defenders. Tt 
was an event which may or may not 
recur, but with strong chances 
against the repetition. The forces, 
moreover, were very unequally 
matched, and yet the Turks lost but 
little ground in the first campaign, 
and, but for their misfortune at Pra- 
vadi, would probably have lost but 
a few fortresses in the second. The 
Russians again had the entire com- 
mand of the sea, on which their 
left flank rested, with Varna as 
their base, and their fleet was 
of incalculable service in the siege 
and capture of Sizepoli, a for- 
tress on the coast commanding the 
harbour of Bourgas, in the early 
part of the campaign, which gave 
them a ready communication with 
the sea for provisions and ammuni- 
tion after crossing the Balkan. 

We have in the above accounts 
gone somewhat into detail, in order 
to bring before our readers the real 
state of the matter, as it has been 
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laid open by wars. Weconfess, 
at the same time, to having another 
and more immediately important 
object,—to inspire a wholesome con- 
fidence in the publie mind, not onl 
in the justice of the cause on whic 
this great country has (virtually) em- 
barked, but also in its perfect ability 
to uphold the same, if necessary, by 
force of arms, as we now hope to 
show. 

Out of the five campaigns above 
sketched, the Russians gained a de- 
cisive success in but one. It by no 
means appears that they would have 
gained this but for two circum- 
stances—their command of the sea, 
which, with the possession of Varna 
and Sizepoli, ensured in some degree 
their communications and supplies, 
and, as we have before said, a very 
successful stroke of generalship. 
What, then, would have happened 
had there been forty thousand 
French and British troops covering 
Adrianople? What, if British and 
French fleets had maintained the 
line of the coast, and prevented any 
Russian squadrons or transports 
from accompanying or su ie 
their troops on the march? It is ob- 
vious the thing could not have been 
attempted at all. It is not, indeed, 
equally obvious that Varna would 
not have been captured; but it is 
not impossible that in Turkish hands, 
with the assistance of a friendly 
squadron, that most important place, 
with respect both to land and sea 
operations, would have proved a 
second Acre. Varna, as covering 
the right flank of the great positions 
on the Balkan, and as, conjointly 
with Constantinople, a basis of naval 
operations against Odessa and Sebas- 
topol, should be defended, it is clear, 
to the last, in any war of defence un- 
dertaken by the western nations on 
behalf of Turkey. 

ApRIANOPLE, the second city in 
the empire, next claims our atten- 
tion. Placed at the confluence of 
the Maritza, the Toundja and the 
Arda; being the point to which the 
roads from the various passes of the 
Balkan converge, with exception 
alone of that from Aidos ; possessing 
water communication with the Le- 
vant for vessels of moderate tonnage, 


* It is only proper to observe that the account given in The Portfolio, from 


which the parts above quoted are drawn, appears essentially Turkisi. 
rely, however, on the general facts here stated. 


We may 
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nos; thus at once covering the ap- 
proaches on Constantinople and sup- 
porting the positions of the Balkan— 
seems marked out by its position as 
the last bulwark of the empire. 
Marshal Marmont, who in the ear- 
lier part of his career had made 
Turkey his special study (having 
been ordered by Napoleon, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, to send officers into 
the country on various pretexts, to 
examine and report upon its military 
capabilities), and who in the latter 
part of his life, when an exile, revi- 
sited the scene of his former labours, 
has left us an instructive chapter on 
the relations of that empire to the 
various European Powers, and on 
the eotagiell advantages of Adria- 
nople in particular. The picture, 
indeed, which he draws is the exact 
reverse of what is now the case—he 
presumes the Russians to have en- 
tered Turkey, and, with the consent 
of the Turks, to be holding it against 
Austria, France, and England. 
After providing for the security of 
the Dardanelles and of Constanti- 
nople, he proposes to place the ‘re- 
mainder of the army, that is to say, 
forty thousand men at Adrianople, 
and to form there an entrenched 
camp, similar to the fortifications 
around Lintz, consisting of an ex- 
tended system of towers, and with 
due advantage taken of the rivers 
which there flow into the Maritza. 
Eighteen or twenty towers would 
render that post unassailable; an 
army of thirty to forty thousand men 
could not be shut up within it, while 
it would hold one of eighty thousand 
in check, who could not venture to 
leave it in their rear.* The accom- 
plished author subsequently con- 
siders the opposite case, of the wes- 
tern nations Bese the defenders 
of Turkey, and candidly admits that 
the brilliant advantages he had de- 

icted as accruing to the Russians 
rom a presumed defensive position 
taken in Turkey with the consent of 
the Turks, belong in truth to the 
first occupant. The sentence which 
follows is so curiously illustrative of 
(in part at least) the present situ- 
ation, that we cannot resist trans- 
cribing it verbatim, merely premising 
that the work was published in 
1837 :— 


The Russo-Turkish Question. 
the Maritza and the Gulf of 


* Voyage du Maréchal Duc de Raguse, ii, 121. 





[ December, 1853. 


En effet, si une flotte francaise et an- 
glaise, passe le détroit des Dardanelles, 
et arrive & Constantinople; si en méme 
temps un corps de cinquante mille hom- 
mes delalliance, autrichien ou frangais, 
vient prendre position & Andrinople, et 
y établir le camp retranché dont j'ai 
parlé, alors les Russes ont d’immenses 
difficultés & vaincre pour enlever ces posi- 
tions & leurs ennemis; dts ce moment 
leur escadre rentre & Sébastopol, et n’en 
sort plus, &c. &c.t 

Put ‘British’ for ‘Austrian,’ in the 
aay of troops which should be 
opposed, if the worst come to the 
worst, to Russian aggression, and 
the picture would seem not unlikely 
to be realized. 

We have purposely abstained from 
touching on the grave question, 
* What is to be done with Turkey ?” 
It is, indeed, a question the respon- 
sibilities of which may well make 
statesmen tremble. But we fail to 

erceive that the course of Provi- 
ence has yet put it tous. What 
we do know is our present plain path 
of duty. No verbal sophisms, no 
diplomatic niceties, no risk even to 
our own beloved land, must keep us 
from that. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, has an end for which to live. 
Better to cease to live than give up 
that end for which it came into being. 
‘Death before dishonour.’ Right is 
at this moment invaded by unjust 
wer, and the strong arm of the 
rave must come if needs be to the 
rescue. A ‘ wilful king’ aims at in- 
terference with the manifest course 
of Providential government, to turn 
its righteous decrees to his own ac- 
count. He invades under the name 
of peace. To justify his violence he 
pleads facts that never had being, 
and principles that have no place 
save in the mind that blinds itself to 
the real truth of things. Let the 
wise take warning. What will be 
the end we know not yet. But our 
hope is in Him who ‘ giveth not the 
race to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.’ And with truth and 
justice, and that ones which 
was not withheld even from the out- 
cast Samaritan—all these for us, we 
may surely quote against the nor- 
thern invader his own biblical motto 
for the war, if to war we at last be 
driven—DomMINE IN TE SPERAVI, NE 
CONFUNDAR IN ZTERNUM. 





+ Ibid. p. 126. 
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